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CHICAGO—Livestock and poultry 
feed output of companies reporting to 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. increased 5% during the first 
six months of 1959, compared to the 
same period a year ago, according to 
Oakley M. Ray, AFMA director of 
market research. He estimates that 
these firms account for nearly half 
of the total industry output. 

Mr. Ray projected that manufac- 
tured feed totaled approximately 20.8 





million tons during January through 
June, 1959. He stated, “Thus, it ap- 
pears that total 1959 feed tonnage 
may rise above the 1958 record of 
40 million tons. If so, it would be the 
ninth time in the last 11 years that 
annual commercial feed production 
exceeded the level of the preceding 
year.” 

Hog feed and beef and sheep feed 
had the largest increases, according 
to AFMA. Beef and sheep feed was 





Six-Month Feed Output 5% Higher 


| up 20%, and hog feed production was 
up 18% from a year ago. Broiler and 
turkey feeds were both up 3%, while 
other types of poultry feed increased 

| 2%. The only decline was noted in 

| dairy feed, which dropped 1% below 
year ago levels. 


Most Gain in Range Area 


The sections of the country with 
largest total feed increases were 
mostly in the range area, and pro- 





Than 1958 


vided increases of 18%. This included 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Colora- 


do, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming and 
Idaho, 


Other areas of the country showed 
increases of from 1 to 13%, with the 
exception of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Delaware, where decreases of from 1 
to 3% were noted. 

















































Georgia Hatchery 
Asks Deferred 


Payment of Debts 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—A petition seeking a 
six-month moratorium on some $1.5 
million in debts has been filed by 
the Chemell hatchery interests of 
Georgia in federal court in Atlanta, 
and more than 110 creditors have 
been enjoined from instituting law- 
suits against the L. A. Chemell cor- 
porations pending their voting on the 
Chemell reorganization and mora- 
torium proposals. 

When and how this vote is to be 
taken was not immediately deter- 
mined. 

The petition filed by attorneys 

states that three firms are involved— 
Gainesville Hatchery, Inc., and Chem- 
ell’s Hatchery, Inc., both of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., and Chemell, Inc., Nor- 
cross, Ga. The petition says that “the 
firms are not insolvent or bankrupt 
and assets far exceed current liabil- 
ities, but suspension of credit by feed 
companies and bank creditors made 
the step imperative so that 2 million 
chickens owned by the Chemell firms 
could be fed.” 
The plan of reorganization as sub- 
mitted calls for continued full opera- 
tion of all firms, payment of salaries 
(Turn to GEORGIA, page 105) 


——_ 


Tom Brinegar of 


Feed Age Dies 


CHICAGO—Tom Brinegar, 44, vice 
president and publication director, 
Feed Age magazine, died suddenly 
as a result of a heart attack Aug. 12. 
Mr. Brinegar joined American 
Trade Publishing Co. late in 1950 pri- 
or to the first edition of the publica- 
tion. He worked on editorial plan- 
ning and conducted a continuing mar- 
ket research study of the feed indus- 
try. In addition he worked with feed 
manufacturers, developing sales and 
marketing information. 
He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture, with two degrees in the techni- 
cal science group, and he took ad- 
vanced study at Harvard Graduate 
School of Business and Stanford 
Business School. After graduation he 
was a member of the research and 
teaching staff at the University of 
Nebraska and at the time he joined 
(Turn to TOM BRINEGAR, page 6) 











Period of ‘Blood-Letting’ 


In Broiler Industry Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Overtones of a 


session of the National Broiler Coun- | 


cil are that the next five months will 
represent a period of blood-letting 
within the poultry industry as eco- 
nomic attrition takes its toll—attri- 
tion resulting from the vast and un- 
sound expansion and explosive mar- 
ket impacts prevailing only in an in- 
dustry where a short production pe- 
riod lends itself to such violent in- 
fluences as have occurred in the poul- 
try industry. 

All segments in the NBC session 


here seemed to be facing up to the 
bald facts of economic attrition; they 
contemplate sharp production adjust- 
ments, although that nasty word was 
not emphasized in the session. 

The important consideration is how 
rapidly this production adjustment 
can take place. Observers feel that it 
must be immediate, radical and sus 
tained so that before winter rolls 
around, the industry will be rolled 
back into a sound economic entity, 
prepared to do business on a mature 
basis rather than like a country crap 


| game where the players only know 


(Turn to BROILER, page &) 





Wisconsin School Stresses 
Nutrition, Animal Health 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 
MADISON, WIS.—An intensive re- 
view of current animal and poultry 
nutrition knowledge was presented at 
the 10th annual Nutrition School for 


Feed Men on the University of Wis- | 


consin campus Aug. 11-12. 
The need for better understanding 


of the relationship of animal disease | 


problems to nutritional needs was 
emphasized by a number of the scien- 


| 


tists who appeared on the program. ' 


The 320 registrants also were 
alerted to developments in a number 
of other areas of feed industry inter- 
est, including veterinary-feed rela- 
tionships, livestock management, 
merchandising and economic trends 

Almost 50 veterinarians attended the 
conference at the special invitation of 
the university and the school’s co- 
sponsor, the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. The Central group and the 
state’s veterinary organization re- 

(Turn to WISCONSIN, page 105) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


MERCHANDISING: A small feed manufacturer boosts profits by jobbing supplies 


Page 14. 





COW POOLS: A comprehensive report on how cow pools may affect the feed 


industry appears on page 18. 


PRODUCTION: How a new cattle feed mill in Georgia was built to achieve 
stepped-up efficiency is discussed on page 26. 

POULTRY NUTRITION: A university researcher reports on the energy, protein 
and mineral requirements of layers. Page 32. Another researcher discusses poultry | 


feeding, page 86. 


CONTRACTS: An agricultural economist summarizes a number of contract plans 
used in pork production. Page 56. How a Minnesota firm set up a quality egg program 
to maintain producer independence is discussed on page 66. 
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FDA to Permit 
‘Minor’ Changes in 


New-Drug Feeds 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration this week issued 
a regulation modifying procedures in 
connection with supplemental new 
drug applications to FDA 

This regulation is expected to be 
of help to feed manufacturers in con- 


nection with the “freeze” situation 
which has prevailed under certain 
circumstances for feeds containing 


arsenicals and estrogens because of 


| the FDA policy under the Delaney 


| $220,300,000 


amendment to the food additive law 
FDA now will permit “minor” 
changes in “new drug” medicated 
feeds without requiring supplemental 
new drug applications. Previously, if 
there were no provision in the origin- 
al application for such changes, a 
feed manufacturer could not legally 
change grains, for example, if his 
feed contained an arsenical or estro- 
gen and it came under the new drug 
regulations 
The changes that will be permitted 
without a supplemental application 
are “that are not significant 
from the standpoint of the safety of 
the new drug as established by the 
original new drug application.” How- 
(Turn to FDA, page 101) 
——————————=pa>—___ 


Southern States Notes 
Record Sales Year 


RICHMOND, VA, Southern 
States Cooperative reports that its 
operating year ended June 30 was 
the largest in the organization's his- 
tory from the standpoint of volume 
of services for farmer patrons. The 
preliminary report of the year’s oper- 
ations noted that feed tonnage in- 
creased 12%. 

Farmers 


those 


purchased more than 
worth of supplies and 


| marketed about $20,300,000 worth of 
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grain, eggs and dressed poultry 
through the organization and its af- 
filiates during 1958-59. The total vol- 
ume of Southern States, its subsidi- 
aries and affiliates, reached $240,- 
600,000—-up more than $37 million, 
or 18%, over the previous year. 
Gross savings from regular pur- 
chasing and marketing operations 
were higher than for 1957-58, the re- 
(Turn to SOUTHERN STATES, page 6) 
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Building the Stockpile 


A TIMELY REMINDER of the great stake the feed industry has in basic 
research was presented this week at the Nutrition School for Feed Men held 
on the lakeside campus of the University of Wisconsin. The message, delivered 
by Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, president of the university and a distinguished scien- 
tist, was phrased in a most effective way. 

“It is important for those of you whose commercial progress depends on 
keeping abreast of new developments to know that underlying these develop- 
ments is a broad scope of basic research, and that if progress is to continue 
in your field, the stockpile of fundamental knowledge must be constantly re- 
plenished,” Dr. Elvehjem said. 

He listed these examples of significant findings to strengthen his point: 
@ Because spring litters of pigs were often born without any hair and gen- 
erally failed to survive more than a few hours after birth, the importance of 
iodine in nutrition was discovered. 

@ Because chicks raised indoors developed deformed legs, a cure for rick- 
ets was found. 

@ It was the bleeding of cows, feeding on spoiled sweet clover hay, which 
led biochemists to dicumarol and warfarin, the savior of those people struck 
with some heart ailments and the most potent rat killer man has ever devel- 
oped 

HE CONTINUED: “TI think you are all familiar with the distinction be- 
tween basic research and applied or developmental research. It is over-sim- 
plification to say that basic research is investigation prompted merely by the 
curiosity of the scientist, and that applied research is prompted by the need 
to solve a particular problem. There are many crossovers of this line, but 
that distinction is clear enough to serve my present purpose. 

“Many of your companies are involved in applied research; a few may 
be doing some basic work. The university also has done some applied research, 
but I think it is fair to say that our greatest advances have come when the 
scientist sought to advance mankind's knowledge—not a solution to a prac- 
tical problem 

“Now I consider myself a very practical sort of person. I like to get two 
dollars worth of goods for every dollar spent. And I am convinced that the 
only way of achieving this goal in research is by identifying great scientific 
minds and giving them help to pursue their studies—-whatever way they may 
lead 

“I think there is more truth than fiction to the old saying that most great 
discoveries were made by people looking for something else. Thus my inter- 
est is in gaining support for these people looking for something else. 

“My purpose is not necessarily to encourage those commercial firms now 
involved in applied research in the nutritional field to switch their whole 
emphasis to basic biochemical studies. There certainly is need for develop- 
mental work and the laboratories of commercial firms are well equipped to 
handle much of it. I believe that universities in general and this university 
in particular have made great strides in applied studies, particularly in agri- 
culture, and I would not reduce this work. But I do favor and I do suggest 
your support of our efforts to broaden our basic research, particularly in the 
fields which underlie your nutritional interests. Given more funds and facili- 
ties, progress in nutrition could move forward even faster than it has, if we 
could implement our support for basic research.” 

DR. ELVEHJEM CALLED attention, too, to another “stockpile” that 
needs replenishing—the supply of new workers trained for the feed industry 
and allied agricultural fields. Agricultural college graduates are valuable as 
managers, executives, technicians and as leaders in sales and educational work 
in these industries, but colleges turn out only about half the number of grad- 
uates needed each year to fill these positions. 

“Our agricultural progress depends to a large part on the caliber of young 
people attracted to agricultural pursuits and the quality of training they re- 
ceive,” he summed up. There can be no disagreement with that statement, 
nor with the wisdom of the appeal of this educator and many others for help 
in attracting keen young minds to agricultural training. 





How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Even slower demands for formula feeds than the general, seasonal down- 
ward trend of the past few weeks are pretty much the rule throughout much 
of the country this week. A softening of hog and egg prices is reported to be 
a major influence in the slower activity in some areas, coupled with the 
prospects of plentiful new-crop grain supplies and, in some sections, ample 
pasture feeds. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 1.1 points to 
78.3 this week from 79.4 the previous week and 84.4 a year earlier. The 





feed-grain index dropped 3.8 points to 67 this week. It was 70.8 a week ago 
and 71.3 a year ago. The corn-hog ratio, based on Chicago prices, edged 
upward to 11.3 this week from 11.1 a week earlier, but still considerably 
under the 16.9 established for the same week last year. (Ingredient prices in 


detail on pages 102-103.) 
Northwest 


Already in a seasonal slump, the 
feed business in this area generally 


| suffered further declines this week, 


with weakening hog and egg prices 
reported as one of the major influ- 
ences. 

There are some reports of produc- 
tion schedule cutbacks, but one major 
manufacturer noted a definite up- 
turn in demand late in the week, and 
attributed this to rains which divert- 
er farmers’ attention from harvesting 
to replenishing feed supplies. 

As throughout most of the country, 
most ingredient prices softened, with 
the exception of linseed oil meal, and 
as a result finished feed prices are 


generally expected to slip back as | 


much as $1 a ton next week. 


Southwest 


The slow pace of the formula feed 
business in the Southwest showed 
small signs of breaking this week as 
a few mills noted a pick-up in orders. 
Although mill running time is gen- 
erally 4%4-5 days, several mills which 


shut down earlier in the week or late | 
week found themselves further | 


last 
behind with orders than they wanted 
to be, and were running Saturday 
and, in at least one case, Sunday. 
General line dealer business showed 
some improvement. Some mills felt 
that 
dealer reluctance to buy while prices 
were showing weaker tendencies. Al- 
though prices are still on the down- 


grade, many dealers apparently could | 


wait no longer to replenish stocks. 

Turkey feed consumption has about 
hit its peak to also contribute to 
slightly better volume. On the other 
hand, broiler feed tonnage is not 
what it has been. 

Good pastures are still getting the 
blame for some of the draggy ten- 
dencies. However, grass is drying up 
in certain portions of the region with 
the result that there is a slight pick- 
up in feeding of cattle on grass. Dairy 
feed movement is also some improved. 

Low hog prices are not encouraging 
good swine feed demand. More than 
the current prices it is the fear of 
much lower prices in the future that 
is causing many farmers to curtail 
their out-of-pocket expense for feed. 
Instead, they are holding the hogs 
on pastures, feeding them home-grown 
grains or sending them to market 
now rather than put more money into 
them. Despite this situation, swine 
feed is still one of the best lines for 
most mills. 

Price lists for next week are ex- 
pected to be unchanged to down $1- 
$2. 


Northeast 


There was a noticeable upturn in 
formula feed sales despite earlier pre- 
dictions of continued slow activity. 
Mills stepped up their running time 
to meet the increased demand. The 
trade was hard pressed to account for 





this situation was created by | 





the rise, and figured that the increase 
might be temporary and could slow 
down next week. 

Grain receipts at Buffalo were 
about as large as Chicago’s, indicat- 
ing that the harvests are about over. 
It is expected that by next week all 
of the small grains will be in. 

The break in Georgia broiler prices 
last week spread northeastward, with 
levels of %-%¢ Ib. The average re- 
turn in the East was 15¢, a few areas 
were up to 15%@16, and the low 
was down to 14¢. Eggs held about 
steady. 

Egg mashes continued to provide 
the bread and butter for the feed 
manufacturers. Turkey feeds moved 
well and growing feeds are increasing 
in volume. But broiler feeds held just 
about steady. Dairy feed demand held 
up well despite generally green pas- 
tures. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers the past week rose to 40 
hours from 32 houfs in the previous 
week. 


Southeast 


The poultry feed business is re- 
ported this week to be a little on the 
slower side, and the dairy and cattle 
feed business is reported to be very 
slow. Florida reports a heavy surplus 
of milk, and with good pastures, the 
dairymen cannot Bee pushing their 
herds to make additional surpluses 
at this time. It was reported in the 
Miami area that with a $10 purchase 
of groceries last week, a gallon of 
milk could be bought for 1¢. 

With heavy supplies of citrus pulp 
and with the new season only two 
months off, practically all producers 
reduced their prices $5 per ton this 
week. With only fair demand for 
new crop cottonseed meal, prices have 
declined as much as $4 per ton for 
September through December ship- 
ment. 

Feed ingredient buyers continue to 
buy their requirements of major pro- 
teins only on an as-needed basis. 
Chick placements in practically all of 
the southeastern states continue to 
decrease weekly. North Georgia broil- 
er prices are from 14¢ to 15¢ Ib. 
f.o.b the farm, which shows that no 
profit can be realized. 


Central States 


The past week in the formula feed 
trade has not brought forth much of 
any thing different from that of the 
week just preceding. Demand has not 
been at all aggressive, and the switch 
in the weather that took place during 
the final week of July and the first 
week of August apparently “took the 
curse” off of the rather dismal pic- 
ture that was being painted for corn 
prospects this year, and with it, the 
same thing on soybeans. 

Feed users know that we are going 
to have an all-time high record crop 
of corn, although this has been miti- 
gated to some degree by the big cut 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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If pigs slobber while having breakfast 
they're complimenting your feed 


FEED WITH SUCRO FLAVOR HAS A SALIVA STIMULATING 
AROMA AND TASTE THAT PUTS MORE MEAT ON PIGS 


Ever watch the taste zone of little pigs at 
the feeder? When the saliva drips and 


oozes from their mouths, they’re having a 
feast. And chances are they have the appe- 
tites to consume proper and more profit- 
able daily feed intakes. 

The sweet saliva stimulating aroma and 
accepted flavor of feeds with SUCRO 
FLAVOR have instant appetite appeal to 
pigs. A report from an Eastern University 
showed that pigs preferred a complete ra- 
tion containing Sucro Flavor almost two to 
one compared with the same ration un- 
flavored. An independently conducted 
4-week feeding trial on 4 lots of 3-week-old 
pigs showed that pigs gained 31% more on 
SUCRO FLAVORed ration than on 
same ration unflavored. SUCRO FLA. 


Copyright, 1959 
Flavor Corp. of America 


MAIL 

THE COUPON 
FOR 10 LB. TRIAL 
ORDER 

TODAY 


ee 


VOR saved $18 per ton replacing sugar. 
Pigs on the SUCRO FLAVORe¢ed ration 
made higher daily gains—feed efficiency 
improved. 


SUCRO FLAVOR (Patents Pending) 
masks variations of natural feed ingredi- 
ents, eliminates unpleasant tastes and feed 
off-odors, helps guard important nutrients, 
keeps feed fresh and sweet. No objection- 
able aftertaste common with ordinary 
saccharin. Does not tire appetite like com- 
mon sugar. 


As little as 4 pound per ton produces 
money-saving feeding performance in 
creep, starter, wormer, medicated, high 
fat, mineral and other specialty feeds. 
Send for all the facts now. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 12-S, 3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


[] Send 10 Ib. Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Ib. price 
schedule. 
[] Rush FREE sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with new brochure, 


prices, and complete information. 
Name 


Compony Nome 


Address 
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Florida Legislators 
Rap Egg Contracting 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Members 
of the Florida state legislature inter- 
im poultry industry commission have 
charged that activities of some large 
feed firms are “acting to strangle the 
state's egg industry.” 

Meeting to develop a program for 
the next two years, the committee 
decided to confer with feed men Sept. 
5 in Jacksonville on the workings of 
the contracts they make with egg 
producers. 

Sen. Harry A. Stratton, Callahan, 
said that through the contracts “the 
feed men are bankrupting scores of 
retirees and are making it impossible 
for established independent egg pro- 
ducers to make a living.” 

He mentioned plans under which 
feed firms supply birds and feed and 
take the eggs, with the producer pro- 
viding housing and labor. 

“The feed people are interested in 
selling feed, not eggs,” he said. ‘“They 





often put more chickens on a place 
than a man can take care of, and they 
dump the eggs at less than produc- 
tion cost.” 

The feed men, he claimed, are 
“guaranteed” a profit on every bag 
of feed and “don’t mind taking a 


loss” on eggs. “With feed men selling 
eggs at less than production costs,” 


he said, “the independent producer 


can't hope to compete and stay in 
business.” 

Rep. Doyle E. Conner, Starke, 
urged the committee to approach the 
problem cautiously. He said many 


feed dealers finance poultry operators 
on a straight loan basis. “I certainly 


want to put a stop to any fraudulent 
or irregular financing schemes,” he 
said, “but I don’t want to scare off 
legitimate sources of capital.” 
cinadientinadeaenablie 


Midwest to Display 
At Vet Convention 


KANSAS CITY The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has been 
invited to have a display at the an- 
nual meeting here next week of the 
American Veterinary Medical Assn. 

The exhibit, to be included in the 
scientific and educational displays, 
will feature the association's project 
for better relationships between vet- 
erinarians and the feed industry. It 
will include material on the 1958 
Veterinary-Nutrition Conference in 


Kansas City, state and district meet- 

ings between vets and feed men and 

the 1959 Veterinary-Nutrition Con- 

ference to be held Nov. 30-Dec. 1. 
ote 


Fire Destroys Elevators 


TOLEDO, OHIO — An estimated 
$200,000 fire recently destroyed three 
buildings housing seven grain ele- 
vators leased by The Andersons, a 
grain elevator firm, in East Toledo 

More than 125,000 bu. of wheat 
and several thousand bushels of corn 
were stored in the buildings. Four 
grain-laden railroad box cars on a 


siding also were destroyed. 





FDA REPORTS ON 
RADIOACTIVITY 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration is now report- 
ing tests of radioactivity from fallout 
in alfalfa hay and silage which indi- 
cate a wide diversity in the presence 
of strontium 90. 

FDA says that radioactivity by it- 
self is not regarded as a threat to 
public health. The variance of the 
report on presence of this radioactive 
material, however, must be qualified 
by the information that safety levels 
may be exceeded by varying amounts 
for varying periods without causing 
appreciable harm to individuals. 

In the case of milk, FDA says that 
the amount of strontium appearing in 
milk is considerably less than the 
amount of strontium in a cow’s diet. 














PASTURE CONDITIONS 
BELOW 1958 


WASHINGTON — With extremely 
dry weather in some areas, average 
condition of U.S. pastures on Aug. 1 
was 78% of normal—l1 percentage 
points below the good conditions of 
a year earlier, according to USDA. 
High temperatures and lack of mois- 
ture during July deteriorated pas- 
tures over New York, Pennsylvania, 
across most of the north central re- 
gion, northern Great Plains states 
and most of the West. In contrast, 
timely rains and below normal tem- 
peratures resulted in contra-seasonal 
pasture improvement over much of 
the southern half of the country from 
the Atlantic Coast through the south- 
ern Rockies. Some of the worst con- 
ditions were in parts of the north 
central and plains regions, and there 
was further deterioration in pasture 
feed in the West. 





Broiler Egg Settings, 
And Chick Placements 


Again Show Decreases 


SALISBURY, MD.—The broiler in- 
dustry continues to “cool off.” Hatch- 
erymen across the nation set only 
40,539,000 eggs last week. This was 
4% less than during the previous 
week and 4% less than the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

The chick placements in these 22 
important broiler states totaled 30,- 
354,000 chicks. This was 5% below 
the previous week and 2% below the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Egg settings were down from the 
previous week in 18 of the 22 states. 
The sharpest declines were reported 
in Georgia, Indiana, North Carolina 
and Alabama. The decreases in chick 
placements were reported in half of 
the 22 states. The largest decreases 
from the previous week occurred in 
Texas, Georgia and Connecticut. 

Marketings last week in Delmarva 
totaled 3,887,000 broilers. This figure 
was 7% less than the previous week 
but about the same as the corre- 
sponding week of 1958. Prices paid on 
the farm for broilers slid slightly last 
week. The average price paid per 
pound was 16.36¢, compared to 16.70¢ 
the week before. A year ago the price 
was 18.53¢. 


Memphis Oilseed Meal 


Prices Show Decline 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures moved downward the past 
week on the Memphis Board of 
Trade. 

A heavier-than-expected cotton 
crop estimate and another large an- 
ticipated harvest of soybeans brought 
prices of oil meal lower. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal was 
from 25¢ to $1.30 a ton lower than 
the previous week, and bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal ended $1.50-2.50 
a ton lower. Trading for the period 
amounted to 2,200 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 2,100 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 

The cash oil meal market in Mem- 
phis was slow. Virtually all supplies 
of cottonseed oil meal were gone, but 
even business on new crop meal was 
limited. Soybean oil meal demand 
also was slow. 
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Correction 


ATHENS, GA.—Through error in 
reporting in Feedstuffs Aug. 1 on 
page four, a news item concerning 
the feeding of the antibiotic chlor- 
tetracycline said, “The average num- 
ber of live pigs farrowed per litter 
was 8.00 and 6.63 for the non-treated 
and treated groups, respectively.” 
The two figures should have been 
transposed to read, “. . . live pigs 
farrowed per litter were 6.63 and 8.00 
for the non-treated and _ treated 





groups, respectively.” 





Negotiation Status in 
Flour Mills Outlined 


BUFFALO—Negotiations are tak- 
ing place between Local 36 of the 
Grain Millers Union and two flour 
mills here. 

Local 36, bargaining agent for 
workers in six flour mills where con- 
tracts expired June 30, has reached 
agreements at two other mills. Talks 
have not started at the remaining 
two mills. 

The contracts contained 60-day ex- 
tension clauses, making provisions 
effective for that period after the 
normal expiration date. 

The state of negotiations, company- 
by-company, is: 

1. A proposed one-year agreement 
with the Pillsbury Co. was rejected 
last week-end by union members. The 
pact would provide a 15-cent hourly 
increase for about 300 workers. The 
rejection was reported to have come 
because of a disagreement about 
scheduling Saturday work. Negotia- 
tions were expected to be resumed 
this week. 

2. Talks are underway with exec- 
utives of General Mills. That contract 
covers more than 1,000 production 
and maintenance employees. 

3. A one-year contract with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. has been 
accepted by workers. The pact pro- 
vides for a 15¢ wage increase for 
about 120. 

4. A similar contract providing for 
a 15¢ hourly increase was approved 
in June by employees of the George 
Urban Milling Co. 

5. Negotiations have not been start- 
ed at the International Milling Com- 
pany, where 160 employees have 
walked off their jobs because of what 
the union terms a backlog of griev- 
ances. Union officials handed the 
company a list of 36 grievances over 
the week end, but the company said 
it would not discuss them until the 
men return to work. 

6. Negotiations have not yet been 
started at the Standard Milling Co., 
where the contract covers 75 work- 
ers. 

The 15¢ wage increase which the 
union is using as the local “pattern” 
is reported to be the highest negoti- 
ated this year in the milling industry. 


South Dakota Swine 
Day Set for Aug. 28 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Jewell Ron- 
ingen, manager of the Sioux Falls 
Stockyards Co., will be a featured 
speaker at the annual South Dakota 
State College Swine Field Day, 
scheduled for Aug. 28. 

Mr. Roningen will give farmers 
some ideas on what marketing hogs 
at the correct time and correct 
weights could have on the hog market 
in a year like 1959. His talk will 
cover market fluctuations in the 
swine market and the problems they 
present to the swine industry. 

Another part of the program will 
feature new developments in swine 
housing. 

Swine growers also will hear re- 
search developments in the field of 
nutrition and the effects of feed ad- 
ditives and pelleting. 


—_ 
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Kansas Tax Raised 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The feed tax 
in Kansas is now 8¢ a ton, having 
been raised from 6¢ on July 1, 1959. 
The increase in the fee was author- 
ized by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 

MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
recently declared a dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record Aug. 
20. The payment is ADM'’s 132nd cash 
dividend and 112th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend. There are 1,605,221 
shares outstanding. 








To Present New 
Pelleting Research 


At Production School 


KANSAS CITY—Special research 
projects initiated and sponsored by 
companies serving the feed industry 
are expected to provide valuable in- 
formation for those attending the 
Feed Production School in Kansas 
City Sept. 23-25 at the Continental 
Hotel. 

Results of these original research 
projects, undertaken especially for 
the Production School, will be pre- 
sented during the school. And the per- 
sons in charge of the projects will be 
available for questioning following 
their presentations. 

Most of this research has been con- 
cerned with various phases of pellet- 
ing, which is the feature of this year’s 
school. Another project was aimed 
at analyzing the economic factors of 
bulk vs. bag feed handling. 

Presentations based on this re- 
search planned for the school will in- 
clude the following: 


Proper Mash Conditioning Will Im- 
prove Pellet Quality. Oak B. Smith, 
director of market research for Wen- 
ger Mixer Manufacturing Co., Kan- 
sas City, will present new research 
findings on ways to improve pellet 
value and toughness. The heretofore 
little-heard-of factor of gelatiniza- 
tion of starches has assumed new im- 
portance. Temperature and steam ap- 
plication time are considered as they 
influence this gelatinization. This re- 
port will also include a new system 
for measuring pellet toughness. 

What Really Happens to Micro-In- 
gredients in Pelleting? Robert C. 
Wornick, head of the chemical labora- 
tories for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., has attempted to learn 
just what the effects of temperature, 
moisture and pressure can be on vi- 
tamins, medicaments and other mi- 
cro-ingredients. Extensive compila- 
tion of information and original re- 
search have been done in this proj- 
ect. 

Fines Can Be Controlled with 
Proper Handling and Storage. Art W. 
Stegner, product manager of the farm 
equipment division, Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City, will show 
how fines are produced in handling 
pellets. Five areas of handling were 
examined in the project: (1) bulk 
loadout, (2) transportation, (3) load- 
ing tank, (4) unloading tank and (5) 
loading tanks at area of consumption. 
Several types of bins were also 
studied. 

Adding Hundreds of Tons to Die 
Life. R. L. Patterson, industrial re- 
search department, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, will show how 
their research points the way to re- 
duced die corrosion. These studies 
show how metal plating and high al- 
loy steel can be used to substantially 
reduce corrosion and extend die life. 
The primary reasons for short die 
life will be explained. 

Get Tougher Pellets from Your 
Dies. Oak Smith will also present 
material on a research project which 
shows how changed die speed relates 
to pelleting capacity, percent of fines 
and pellet toughness for various types 
of pellets and range cubes. 

Bulk vs. Bag Feed Handling. 
Charles Zusi, Containers Laborator- 
ies, Chicago, will present figures 
gathered throughout the U.S. on the 
economic factors in bulk vs. bag feed 
handling. 





o- 


Pennsylvania Festival 


HERSHEY, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Poultry Federation will hold its an- 
nual Poultry Festival Aug. 27-30 at 
Hershey, in conjunction with the 11th 
Annual Pennsylvania Dutch Days 
celebration. 

Nearly 25,000 persons are expected 
to be fed by the Federation this year 
at their traditional chicken barbecue. 
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NEW con ea 
PEX HIGH-LAY 











Announcing a new high in feed 
efficiency ... Kraft’s concentrated 
milk by-product supplement .. . 
created for the purpose of help- 
ing layers reach their full bred- 
in egg potential. It’s a new help 
in controlling the balance be- 
tween profit and loss, low pro- 
duction and high, good-grading 
eggs and bad. A new weapon to 
help combat low egg prices. The 
new tool you need to convince 
customers now is not the time to 
economize on feed! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: You get 
1 free bag of Pex High-Lay Pel- 
lets—or High-Lay Crumbles, 
for easy mixing—with each 10 
bags you order. Both in 50-lb. 
bags. Offer closes September 30, 
1959. Call your Kraft man or 
distributor today. 
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Whitmoyer Letter 
Cites Safety in Use 
Of Its Arsenicals 


MYERSTOWN, PA. — Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., last week issued a 
statement citing evidence of the safe- 
ty of its arsenical products and out- 
lining the legal status of its products 
under the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s interpretation of the De- 
laney amendment to the food additive 


law 
In a letter to customers, C. W. 
president of the firm, 


Whitmoyer 
pointed out that there is no evidence 
of any hazard in the use of the com- 
pany’s arsenicals in feeds. 

The text of Mr. Whitmoyer's letter 
follows: 

“Frequent requests come to us re- 
garding the status, under the food 
additive law and its Delaney clause, 
of the arsenicals which we manufac- 
ture. This has been a complex and 
confusing problem to all of us. I will 
endeavor to clarify some of the is- 
sues as they are interpreted by our 
scientific staff and legal advisors as 
of this date. Our staff has worked 
with industry groups, the Animal 
Health Institute and the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. commit- 
tees continuously to resolve the dif- 
ficult problems this legislation has 
created. 

“The products we manufacture 
which are affected are arsanilic acid 
and p-ureidobenzene arsonic acid. The 
former is used for addition as such 
to poultry and hog feeds, and the 


latter is the active drug ingredi- 
ent in our Carb-O-Sep and Histo- 
carb for medication of feeds for 


blackhead protection of turkeys and 
chickens, respectively. 

“You can be assured that Whit- 
moyer Laboratories is in full accord 
with the idea that no product should 
be allowed to get in the public food 
supply that is dangerous or harmful. 
If there were any fragment of evi- 
dence that either of these compounds 
is a hazard under conditions of use, 
Whitmoyer would have never mar- 
keted them. Furthermore, both prod- 
ucts had been completely cleared as 
safe by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for several years on the basis 
of the extensive scientific data our 
staff has developed. No new scienti- 
fic knowledge has been developed in 
the meantime to indicate that the 
earlier opinions were in error. Cer- 
tainly, legislation cannot alter the 
basic biochemical characteristics of a 
drug. The drug in our Carb-O-Sep 
has been used in human medicine for 
more than a quarter of a century 
without any carcinogenic reactions of 
record in the world sicentific litera- 


(Turn to WHITMOYER, page 104) 





TOM BRINEGAR 


(Continued from page 1) 





and sales management at both 
Northwestern and De Paul universi- 
ties in Chicago 

Affiliations included memberships 
in the Press Club, Lake Shore Club, 
Sigma Xi, Gamma Sigma Delta, Al- 
pha Zeta honoraries, Block and Bri- 
dle Club, national animal husban- 
dry honorary, Tri-K, national agron- 
omy honorary, American Society of 
Animal Production, Institute of Food 
Technologists and Harvard Business 
School Assn. 

Mr. Brinegar's military record 
during World War II included serv- 
ice in the army as an officer in the 
Quartermaster Corps, assistant di- 
rector of research, publications and 
instructions branch of food research 
and development laboratory for all 
the armed forces. 

Survivors include his widow, Ann; 
daughter, Kathleen Ann, and son, 
Thomas Patrick. 

Funeral services will be held Aug. 
17 at 10 am. from Queen of All 
Saints Church in Chicago. 
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NORTHERN FLAXSEED 
TOLL CRUSH TERMINATED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Termination of 
the toll crushing program for 1958 
crop flaxseed was announced last 
week by the Minneapolis commodity 
office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. J. A. Cole, office director, 
said the program was ended because 
the current flaxseed inventory has 
been substantially reduced. 

Under the crushing program, which 
was started to help relieve the stor- 
age situation in the northern Great 
Plains area, 2,780,000 bu. flaxseed 
were sold to processors with COC 
buying the resulting linseed oil. 


Mid-South Group’s 
Meeting Cites Grain 
Trade Progress 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The grain 
trade in the Mid-South territory is 
growing and quality is improving. 

Moreover, the equipment for han- 
dling grain is being brought up-to- 
date, and many believe enough stor- 
age space now exists in the South for 
handling today’s size crops. 

These were among the opinions of 
11 elevator men who took part in a 
pane! discussion, “Trends in the Grain 
Trade in Our Area,” during the two- 
day convention of the Mid-South Soy- 
bean and Grain Shippers Assn. at the 
Hotel Peabody. 





Good Crop Prospects 

Almost all of the men reported 
glowing crop prospects in their re- 
spective areas of the South. Prac- 
tically all said that acreage was 
larger than a year earlier. The corn 
crops appear good, they told the 
gathering of more than 250 who at- 
tended the convention. 

During the panel, it was brought 
out that new crop soybeans and corn 
will be harvested the last half of 
August. In fact, some said, part of 
the new crop beans has already been 
harvested in Mississippi. 

A few shippers expressed concern 
over river competition, due to the 
lower freight rates the latter has. 

Albert R. Cravens of the Missouri 

(Turn to MID-SOUTH, page 104) 
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Two Oregon Feed 
Plants Destroyed 


ROSEBURG, ORE. — A fire and 
explosion destroyed two feed plants 
here recently. The two plants total- 
ly destroyed were the Douglas Coun- 
ty Flour Mills, owned by Albert 
Bashford, and the Farm Bureau Co- 
operative, a farmer owned organiza- 
tion. 

The fire started in a nearby build- 
ing supply company, in the front of 
which was a truck loaded with dy- 
namite and ammonium nitrate. The 
fire caused the truck to explode and 
leveled an area six blocks around 
it, causing between 10 to 15 million 
dollars damage and 11 deaths at the 
latest count, but with predictions 
of 25 deaths when the ruins are com- 
pletely examined. 

The two feed plants were about 
two blocks away from the blast. 

Douglas County Flour Mills has 
discontinued manufacture of flour in 
recent years, but had a substantial 
feed and seed business and garden 
supply store, in addition to warehouse 
and grain elevator space. 

The Farm Bureau Cooperative had 
a feed manufacturing plant, grain 
elevator, farm supplies and a general 
merchandising business with a vol- 
ume of over a million dollars a year. 

Estimates place total damage to 
the two plants at well over a million 
dollars. 








Two lowa Feed 
Firms to Merge 


WEST BEND, IOWA—James A. 
Olson, president of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Elevator Co., and Carl G, Or- 
singer, president of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Mills Co., have announced a 
proposed merger of the two business- 
es effective Sept. 1. The directors of 
both companies have already ap- 
proved this merger. 

The new organization will operate 
as the Davenport Elevator Co., and 
it is planned that the entire person- 
nel and the policies, including the 
production of Clear Quill and Winner 
brand formula feeds, will not be 
changed. The principal offices of 
the merged company will be at West 
Bend, Iowa, with Mr. Olson as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Davenport Elevator Co. was 
established in 1895, the late Bert 
Dow being president, and the Water- 
loo Mills Co. in 1924 by Glenn C. 
Bown and Carl Orsinger. 

The merged organization will cover 
the state of Iowa and parts of Iili- 
nois with wholesale’ distributing 
warehouses, production facilities, 
grain storage and processing plants 


and offices at the following Iowa 
points: Davenport, Waterloo, Des 
Moines, West Bend, Fort Dodge, 


Casey, Adair and Hampton. 

This is another step in the contin- 
uing progress of the Davenport Ele- 
vator Co. which started more than a 
year ago with the acquisition of the 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) Feed Co., offi- 
cials said. 





Kansas City Feed Club 
Vice President Named 


KANSAS CITY—Car! Brust, Com- 


| mander-Larabee Milling Co., has been 


named vice president of the Kansas 
City Feed Club to succeed Robert D. 
Anderson, International Milling Co., 
who was transferred to Minneapolis 
recently. The executive board made 
the appointment to fill the vacancy 
until the club’s election in January. 


_ 


Moroni Officers Named 


MORONI, UTAH — J. Howard 
Blackham has been renamed presi- 
dent of the Moroni Feed Co. 

Named to serve with him on the 
board of directors are: Ray Seeley, 
Mt. Pleasant, vice president; Elden 
Westenskow, Moroni, secretary, and 
directors: Evan M. Johnson, Manti; 
Howard QO. Willardsen, Ephraim, and 
Ralph Blackham, Moroni, company 
manager. 














Brickson 


George Patrias w. L. 


SHORT COURSE—The annual Small 
Mill Short Course, designed for opera- 
tors of smaller mills, will be presented 
Sept. 26 at the Continental Hotel in 
Kansas City, following the regular 
Feed Production School Sept. 23-25. 
Among the speakers at the one-day 
short course are the men pictured 
here. Their discussions will come un- 
der the general topic “Costs and Eco- 
nomy of Building Formulas.” George 
Patrias, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., will tell “How to Effi- 
ciently Use Concentrates,” and W. L. 
Brickson, Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, 
will explain “How to Effectively Use 
Prepared Vitamin Premixes.” 








AFMA to Conduct 
Award Programs 
For Ag Editors 


CHICAGO — The two nation-wide 
animal agriculture programs, for 
farm magazine editors and for radio 
and television farm directors, will be 
conducted for the second time by 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The announcement was made by 
Richard L. Kathe, AFMA director of 
public relations. Mr. Kathe stated, 
“The unusually successful experience 
AFMA enjoyed with the first pro- 
gram encouraged the board of direc- 
tors and the AFMA committee of 
public relations to extend this pro- 
gram. We received many times the 
anticipated number of entries last 
year, and they were of outstanding 
quality. We hope everyone will en- 


(Turn to AFMA, page 104) 





SOUTHERN STATES 


(Continued from page 1) 





port said, but net savings were 
“sharply reduced because of unprece- 
dented low markets on broilers and 
turkeys throughout the entire year 
and resulting losses of about $3 mil- 
lion on the cooperative’s contracting 
programs.” 

All operating departments of the 
cooperative except egg marketing 
recorded substantial volume gains, it 
was pointed out. Feed tonnage manu- 
factured increased 12°, seed volume 
was up 7% and fertilizer volume in- 
creased 20°. Miscellaneous farm 
wholesale petroleum _ services _in- 
creased by 14%. There was a gain 
of 71% in grain marketed for farm- 
ers. This larger than normal gain 
was accounted for in part by a good 
crop year in 1958, following unusu- 
ally unfavorable weather conditions 
in 1957. 

The report said local community 
cooperatives affiliated with South- 
ern States also reported a good year. 
The 130 local farm supply coopera- 
tives showed an over-all volume in- 
crease of 24%, while 29 local petro- 
leum co-ops had a 7% business gain. 

Referring to the losses in contract- 
ing operations, Southern States offi- 
cials noted that in the previous year, 
the contracting programs alone had 
contributed nearly $3 million to the 
total net savings. 

“Numerous steps,” 
“have been taken to 
in future years. 

“Net savings of local farm supply 
cooperatives also reflected the effect 
of low broiler markets on their opera- 
tions.” 

The usual dividends on preferred 
and common stock of the organiza- 
tion have been paid from the savings, 
the report said. Boards of directors 
of local co-ops, in addition to author- 
izing usual stock dividends, have, in 
most cases, already authorized pay- 
ments of patronage refunds to the 
farmer-user of the respective cooper- 
ative. 


it was stated, 
limit the risk 


Grain Refund 

Southern States’ grain marketing 
service will pay a refund of 1.5¢ bu. 
on all grain marketed through the 
organization in 1958-59. 

At the end of the year, officials 
said, the co-op had a total member- 
ship of 402,000 in its six-state operat- 
ing territory. Equities of members 
and other stockholders in the organ- 


ization (net worth of Southern 
States) on June 30 totaled $37,301,- 
000. 


“Southern States made outstanding 
growth during the 1958-59 year, and 
it was a sound, stable growth,” said 
Howard H. Gordon, general manag- 
er. “Most all of the operating divi- 
sions recorded new highs in service. 
Our operations were efficient. We 
have moved into the new year with 
the organizations in an extremely 
healthy position.” 





Pfizer Extension 


Award Presented 


AMES, IOWA—The annual $1,000 
Pfizer extension teaching award was 
presented to Clifton F. Parrish, spe- 
cialist in charge of poultry extension 
work at North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 

Dr. J. H. Hare, head of the develop- 
ment department of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., agricultural research and 
development center, Terre Haute, 
Ind., presented the award here at the 
48th annual meeting of the Poultry 
Science Assn., which cooperates with 
the agricultural division of the Pfizer 
firm in giving the prize. 

Mr. Parrish has been active in the 
North Carolina poultry industry since 
1925. In his service to the state’s 
poultrymen, he has worked coopera- 
tively with commercial egg produc- 
tion, broilers, turkeys and hatcheries. 
His efforts have helped boost North 
Carolina’s annual egg production per 
bird from 133 to more than 190; its 
broiler production from 4,500,000 in 
1940 to more than 125,000,000 in 1958, 
and its chick hatchings from 10,000,- 
000 to over 140,000,000. 

Mr. Parrish devoted much of his 
time to youths who were interested 
in poultry. One of his outstanding 
contributions was establishment of a 
4-H pullet chain project, in 1944. The 
steady increase of the program re- 
sulted in more than 700 such projects 
in operation in the state last year. 





IMPROVES EGG 
SHELL QUALITY 


AMES, IOWA—A research report 
from the University of Idaho indi- 
cates that increasing calcium levels 
in laying rations as high as 5.15% im- 
proves egg shell quality. This report 
was considered one of the highlights 
of the scientific papers presented at 
the recent Poultry Science Assn. 
meeting at Iowa State University. 
Some 75 papers presented at the 
meeting will be reviewed in sub- 
sequent issues of Feedstuffs by Dr. 
J. R. Couch, poultry scientist at Tex- 
as A&M College. 





Changes in Washington 
Feed Law Suggested 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn. reports that the 
State Department of Agriculture has 
made certain feed law change pro- 
posals for consideration by the asso- 
ciation’s feed advisory committee. 

The proposed changes are: 

1. Alternate listing of ingredients 
to be permitted on registrations as 
follows: Upon submission of the reg- 
istration, the current label would be 
supplied along with the substitution 
groups, which may be used during the 
registration year. Substitutions be al- 
lowed within the limitations of the 
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Sharp Pullet Reduction Drops 
Number of Potential Layers 


WASHINGTON The decrease in 
the number of chickens being raised 
this year for laying flock replacement 
is reflected in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's latest report on po- 
tential layers on farms. 

Potential layers (hens and pullets 
of laying age plus pullets not of lay- 
ing age) on farms on Aug. 1 totaled 
437 million—about 5% below a year 
earlier and 14% below average. This 
is the smallest Aug. 1 number of po 
tential layers on farms since esti- 
mates began in 1938. 

All regions show decreases from a 
year ago, except the south Atlantic 
states, where new egg programs 
brought a marked gain in the crop 
of replacement birds this year. 


Pullets Down Sharply 

Pullets not of laying age on farms 
on Aug. 1 totaled some 160.6 million 
—down 16% from a year ago. De- 
creases from last year were 15% in 
the west north central states, 14% in 
the north Atlantic and east north 
central regions, 12% in the south 
central states and 10% in the West 
In the south Atlantic region, how- 


ever, there was an increase of 9% 
It was noted that, with the low egg 
prices this spring, the January-June 
hatch of egg-type chicks was 6% be- 
low a year earlier, and the prelimi- 
nary estimate of chickens raised on 
farms in 1959 is 7% 1958 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 1.) 

The number of 
totaled about 276.5 million—down 1% 
from a year earlier. Decreases in the 
north Atlantic, east north central and 
west north central par- 
tially offset by in the south 
Atlantic and The 
south central little 
change 

On Aug. 1, about 37° 
tial layers were not of 
compared with 39% last year 

the flock av 
276.4 layers 

from a earlier. The 
production per layer, how- 
was up—being 17.9 during July 
compared with 17.5 a year earlier 
Farm flocks laid 4,938 million eggs 
during the month—1% more than a 
year earlier. 


below 


Aug. 1 


layers on 


states were 
ncreases 
western states 
states showed 
of the poten 

lay ing are 


laying 
million 


During July 


eraged some 
down 1% 
rate of 


yeal 


evel 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, Potential Layers 
and Eggs Laid per 100 Layers on Farms, Aug. | 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Forms, Aug. | 


Thou Thou 


Thou 


Thou Thou Thou 


pre-determined substitute groupings 
so long as the guaranteed analysis 
remained the same. The registrant 


South uth United 


W. North ¢ 
Atlantic Centra 


Centra 
71,039 
68,445 


E. North 
Central 


54,302 


North 
Atlantic 


50,09! 


Mr. Parrish is a native of Dade 
City, Fla., and holds a B.S. degree 
from Ohio State University. Through- 


States 
29,948 39,73 . 260,253 
32,38! 39,713 276,513 


out the years he has been active in 
community projects and national as- 
sociations, and holds memberships in 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, Alpha Gamma 
Rho, Poultry Science Assn. and the 


Masons. 
—_——>—___ 


Argentina Requests 


PL 480 Cottonseed Oil 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the Argentina government last 
week made formal requests for Pub- 
lic Law 480 procurement authoriza- 
tions of cottonseed oil to that coun- 
try. 

It is now understood that the first 
announcement may be expected not 
later than Aug. 15, and the deadline 
on delivery of the first authorized 
quantity, now expected to be about 
20,000 tons, will be Sept. 30. 

It was learned that U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials recom- 
mended that they program the entire 
annual requirement of edible oils for 
that nation at one time, staggering 
the deadline deliveries, which would 
result in an estimated delivery dead- 
line of 20,000 tons by Sept. 30 

At USDA there is little doubt that 
Argentina will require through the 
crop year as much as 75,000 tons of 
edible oils from the U.S. Obviously, 
most of this must come from new 
crop cottonseed oil 


Chemical Firms Mase | 


NORFOLK, VA. — Stockholders of 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., in a re- 
cent special meeting at Norfolk, vot- 
ed to approve the proposed merger 
with Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Co. 

Smith-Douglass has 10 plants 
throughout the eastern half of the 
U.S., while Smith Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. has four plants in Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, with headquarters 
in Columbus. 

Smith-Douglass and Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. produce fer- 
tilizers and chemicals for farm and 
non-farm use 

Se 
TRUCKS PURCHASED 

CINCINNATI—tThe Riverside Mo- 
lasses Co., established here last Janu- 
ary, recently purchased several tank 
and delivery trucks to handle the in- 
creasing business, according to Ro- 
land Lindsey, general manager. 





| uct solids, 


| with vitamins 





would be required to keep his tags 
up to date as far as ingredients are 
concerned, but would not be required 
to supply the new tag to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture each time a 
change was made. 

2. Another change recommended is 
to apply a tonnage tax to feeds to 
replace the present brand tax. It has 
also been recommended that the ton- 
nage tax apply to customer formula 
mixes (special mix for a customer- 
not a branded feed). 


Firm Datesdinces BORK 
Product Feed for Hogs 


APPLETON, WIS Peebles’ Pig- 
row, available in 50 lb. bags, is being 
introduced nationally by Western 
Condensing Co. 

The firm says experiments at its 
research farm have shown that the 
“feed conversion ratio of hogs can be 
profitably improved with Peebles’ 
Pigrow. Recent market tests in Iowa 
and Indiana were successfully con- 
ducted with the farmer for feeding 





Pigrow throughout the hog cycle.” 


Pigrow pellets are 94% milk prod- 
blended with sweeteners 
palatability, and fortified 
and trace minerals 
The pellets should be included in the 
feeding program at a 5-10% level 
without changing the regular ration, 
according to the company. 


for extra 


ip 


New Feedlot Mill 


YUKON, OKLA.—Plans for a new 
cattle feed plant have been an- 
nounced by Harley Custer, general 
manager of the National Commission 
Co. and National Feedlot Co. of Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Custer said the con- 
tract for the plant was awarded to 
Timmons & Evans Co., Kansas City 
The plant, using Aero-Bulk equip- 
ment, will be equipped to grind and 
process baled hay, cottonseed hulls 
and rolled grain and will be able to 
batch and mix up to 200 tons a day 
for 15,000 cattle. The complete in- 
stallation will include rail and truck 
receiving, molasses blending and bulk 
load-out facilities, plus storage for 
100,000 bu. grain. 

Timmons and Evans also is build- 
ing a cattle feed mill with a capacity 
for 5,000 head for Cattle Finishing, 
Inc., South St. Joseph, Mo. 





47,674 51,8627 


Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms, Aug. | 


38,642 63,59 


33,385 


25,939 
22,372 


53,278 


7.925 22,99 
9.484 20,244 


162,219 
160,590 


Potential Layers on Forms, Aug. | 


76,030 
70,046 


92,944 
85,212 


134,630 
121,723 


47,873 62,722 
51,865 59,957 


Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Forms, Aug. 1° 


Number 


55.0 
56.9 


Number 


56.0 
56.2 


55.9 
56.6 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets 


Number 


Number Numbe 
» 46.4 
548 c 


ot of lay 





60 


) 12 24 36 


TWO RATIONS—Visitors at Purdue 


University’s 39th 


60 72 84 96 


+ 


annual Swine Day, 


Aug. 28, Lafayette, Ind., will see these two litter mates, one fed a 1909 ration, 


and the other, a 1959 ration. 


After 56 days on experiment, the gilt receiving 


the 1909 ration weighed 106 Ib., the other 164. Darren Nelson, left, animal 
scientist, and Dr. J. H. Conrad, who directs the swine nutrition program at 
Purdue's livestock farm where the Swine Day morning program will be held, 


look over the gilts. 


Use Liqua-Solid 
DRY FLAVORS 


Double Strength 
TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 


Manufacturers 


West Hubbard Street 
MOnroce 6-5255 


Chicago 22, Iilinols 


Importers Distributors 
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Program Set for 
Minnesota Nutrition 
Event Sept. 14-15 


ST. PAUL—Protein and tranqui- 
lizers for livestock and poultry wili 
get the spotlight at the University of 
Minnesota’s Animal Health and Nu- 
trition short course Sept. 14-15 on 
the St. Paul campus, according to J. 
O. Christianson, director of agricul- 
tural short courses. Some 150 feed 
dealers, nutrition experts, county 
agents, veterinarians and others will 
attend the event. 

Speakers Sept. 14 will include Dr. 
Robert Nesheim, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Dr. Paul Waibel, University 
of Minnesota poultry nutritionist; Dr. 
Hans Fisher, Rutgers University poul- 
tryman; D. C. Snetsinger, poultry re- 
searcher at the University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. R. S. Adams, extension dairy 
specialist at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Dr. D. S. Becker, University 
of Illinois livestock scientist, and Dr. 
J. C. Meiske, livestock researcher at 
Minnesota. 

Their topics will cover protein qual- 
ity in feed and proteins for poultry, 
dairy cattle, swine and beef cattle. 

A panel of experts Sept. 15 will dis- 
cuss communications and cooperation 
between producers and specialists 
Panel members will be Dr. H. J. 
Sloan, director of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; R. M. 
Edstrom, Glencoe (Minn.) Mills, Inc.; 
FE. Urevig, general manager of Tilney 
Farms; G. J. Kunau, Goodhue County 
agent; Ralph Wayne, University ex- 
tension dairyman, and Dr. L. T. Chris- 
tensen, veterinarian at Hancock, 
Minn 

Ways to make antibiotics more ef- 
fective will be reported by Joseph 
Pensack, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 

Tranquilizers will be discussed by 
Dr. C. M. Stowe, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine scientist at Minnesota; 
Dr. R. E. Burger, Minnesota poultry 
scientist, and Dr. W. H. Hale, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. 

For more information, contact the 
director of agricultural short courses, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 





BROILER 


(Continued from page 1) 





that they have dice but do not under- 
stand the immutable percentages 
that those dice indicate as they fall 
on the green baize cloth. 

The emergency NBC meeting here 
was called so that industry leaders 
could discuss and plan for programs 
to help meet the current critical 
poultry situation. Board members of 
the council and other industry lead- 
ers were invited. 

Aim to Liquidate Hens 

In the meeting, there appears to 
have been great soul searching among 
the broiler industry, resulting in a 
basic conclusion that there must be 
a cutback in production, and the in- 
dustry has taken the bull by the 
horns and now will concentaate on 
the liquidation of broiler hens 
through every available means. 

However, while that basic approach 
of a halt to further expansion, partic- 
ularly between now and winter, may 
be the only weapon the broiler folks 
have in their tool kit, it was said to 
be significant that at the sessions, 
problems of production were not 
highlighted. And, as one official ex- 
plained it, there are so many con- 
flicting interests area-wise in the 
broiler industry that there is little 
common ground for agreement. All 
say that production must be cut back, 
“but not for me, brother—let George 
do it.” 

The industry has some hope that a 
school lunch program may be helpful 
in opening markets for broiler hens, 
but they contemplate it as a quick 
relief program and one which insiders 





Feed Grain Tonnage Near 1958 Seen 


WASHINGTON—Total feed grain tonnage this year seems likely to 
nearly equal last year’s total crop, according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s August crop report. The record prospective volume from 
a sharply increased acreage offsets reduced outturns of oats, barley and 


grain sorghums. 


Corn prospects were down slightly from July 1 as reduced outlook in 
several major states overbalanced generally improved prospects in southern 
and eastern sections. The corn crop was estimated at 4,173 million bushels, 
a new record and 10% more than in 1958. 

Oats crop was estimated at 1,049 million bushels, up 4% from last month 


but a big 26% less than last year. 


Sorghum grain production is seen as 508 million bushels, down 17% from 


1958. 


Hay is estimated at 109 million tons, 10% below 1958. 

Soybeans are now estimated at 531 million bushels, 7% short of last 
year’s record crop. The decline is primarily in the “Soybelt,” where beans 
gave way to the big corn acreage increase. 

Flaxseed is estimated at 23.2 million bushels, with prospects declining 
sharply during July because of hot, dry weather. 





within USDA do not see as the sharp 
tool of correction that the industry 
suspects. : 

End of Credit Road? 

The NBC session saw the attend- 
ance of some top brass from the feed 
industry. These top officials said in 
small panel groups that the feed 
manufacturers had about come to the 
end of the credit road in financing 
broiler producers and that the broiler 
industry had to sink or swim by its 
own devices henceforth. 

Those reports lead to the conclu- 
sion that between now and Jan. 1, 
1960, will be the testing ground for 
the broiler industry. Cutbacks in pro- 
duction now of broilers and broiler 
hens is urgently necessary if the 
catharsis of the poultry industry does 
not pull down in financial disaster 
many companies whose operations 
have been soundly based but which 
have been caught up in a flood-tide 
of unintelligent and hasty expansion. 

Neither Congress nor USDA can 
do much now to check this. In fact, 
any congressional action or USDA 
administrative elbow room would 
probably do more harm than good— 
possibly delaying the corrections now 
imminent, and merely deferring the 
day when the piper must be paid. 


R. H. Moore, Merck 


Salesman, Dies 


GARNER, N.C.—Robert H. Moore, 
44, a sales representative for Merck 
& Co., Inc., chemical division, died 
suddenly at his home in Garner, Aug. 
11. 

Mr. Moore first served as a medi- 
cinal sales representative for Merck 
in Kansas City, Mog In 1949 he was 
named assistant to*the region sales 
manager at St. Louis. He was trans- 
ferred to New Orleans in 1951 and 
in 1957 joined the southern region 
office of Merck as an agricultural 
representative in Raleigh, N.C. In his 
most recent position, Mr. Moore 
served as an agricultural feed pro- 
ducts sales representative in North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Mr. Moore, a native of Illinois, re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
in pharmacy from the St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. He is survived by 
his wife, Annette. 


iI Dieenansins 


Management Change 


LITCHFIELD, MINN. — N. E. 
Dewes has resigned as president and 
general manager of Prd-Vid-All Mills, 
Ine., and John Norblom has been 
named general manager. 

Mr. Norblom has recently been 
with Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. Earlier he was with Pro- 
Vid-All. 

Mr. Dewes was president of Pro- 
Vid-All for two years after previously 
being with the feed division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. He has not yet an- 
nounced his future plans. 

Pro-Vid-All Mills was formed fol- 
lowing the purchase of Farm Feed 
Manufacturing Co., Litchfield, by 
Hilltop Farm Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
about 2% years ago. 











Gordon Bearse Heads 
Poultry Science Group 


of the Western Washington State 
Experiment Station, Puyallup, 
elected president of the Poultry Sci- 


ence Assn. during the association’s | 


annual meeting at Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Bearse and the other new of- 
ficers were announced at a general 
banquet. Also elected were: T. C. 
Byerly, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md., first vice presi- 
dent; C. F. Shaffner, University of 
Maryland, second vice president; C. 
B. Ryan, Texas A&M, secretary-treas- 
turer, and H. 
Agricultural College, editor. 

Award winners who were an- 
nounced at the banquet were: J. R. 


Smyth, University of Maine, Ralston | 
Purina teaching award; C. F. Parrish, | 


North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture, Pfizer extension teaching 
award; W. J. Mellen, University of 
Massachusetts, Poultry Science re- 
search award; R. C. Baker, Cornell 
University, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries award; Hans 
Fisher, Rutgers University, American 
Feed Manufacturers award and A. V. 
Nalbandov, University of Llinois, 
Borden award. 





Illinois Feeders Day Is 
Scheduled for Sept. 4 


URBANA, ILL.—A Cattle Feeders 


Day at the University of Illinois will | 
be held Sept. 4, according to a recent | 


announcement. 
A tour showing three lots of steers 


and automatic feeding facilities is 
scheduled for the morning. 

Talks during the day will include: 
“Experiments with High-Moisture 
Shelled Corn,” Dr. G. E. Mitchell; 


“Frequency of Feed Experiments,” | 


Dr. W. W. Albert; “Relationship Be- 
tween Roughage Concentrate Ratio 
and Age of Feeders,” R. J. Webb, 
superintendent of the Dixon Springs 
Experiment Station; “High Profits 


from High-Energy Silages,” Dr. A. L. | 
“The Beef Cattle Situa- | 


Neumann; 
tion,” L. H. Simerl, agricultural econ- 
omics department, and “The Kind of 
Beef Consumers Want,” I. I. Rinehart, 
director of meat operation, Godfrey 
Company Sentry Stores, Milwaukee. 





Elevator Contracts 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC — Final 
construction contracts for an 11.5- 
million-bushel grain elevator now be- 
ing built at Baie Comeau, Quebec, 
on the St. Lawrence River have been 
awarded to 10 Canadian firms by Car- 
gill Grain Co., Ltd., Montreal. The 
giant storage facility is expected to 
be ready to accept grain from Cana- 
dian prairie provinces and the mid- 
western U.S. in October and to begin 
export shipments in November. 





was | 





D. Branion, Ontario | 











Buyer ‘Boycott’ of 
N.C. Exchange Noted 


LEXINGTON, N.C.—Broiler buy- 
ers have reportedly “boycotted” the 
new North Carolina poultry auction 
here. 

Bill Kerr, manager of the ex- 
change, said the opening of the auc- 
tion was postponed until Aug. 17 
after only six buyers showed up the 
first day Aug. 7 when 200,000 broil- 
ers were available. He said no reser- 
vations had been made by processors 
for any of the 28 seats on the ex- 
change, which is owned by about 45 
dealers. 

The buyers, it was indicated, ap- 
parently approved of the “boycott” 
at a recent meeting in Greensboro. 

Officials of the exchange this 
week were said to be contacting buy- 
ers on taking part in the auction sale, 
but the results were not immediately 
known. 

There was no immediate comment 


| available from buyers on the “boy- 
AMES, IOWA—Gordon E. Bearse | 


cott” as charged. 
eee 


Alabama Poultry 
Auction Opens 


CULLMAN, ALA.—Tte first auc- 
tion sales of the new Alabama Poul- 
try Exchange were held here this 
week. 

Some 400,000 birds were listed for 
the first day sale, and of these, six 
lots totaling 57,200 were sold, accord- 
ing to the Georgia Poultry Times. 
About 20 buyers were present for the 
first sale Aug. 10. Producers, indi- 
cating a reluctance to sell at weak- 
ened prices, rejected practically all 
bids under 15¢ Ib. 

Meanwhile, some buyer coolness— 
similar to that at the Texas and 
North Carolina auctions (see accom- 
panying stories)—has been reported 
at the Alabama auction. But in 
Gainesville, Ga., Tom Hodge, the 
manager of the Georgia exchange, 
said that the only coolness is due to 
an air conditioning system donated by 
Bill Bradshaw, Canton supply dealer 
and manufacturer. 


Buyer Resistance at 
Texas Sale Reported 


CENTER, TEXAS—Strong buyer 
resistance was reported as the new 
Southwest Poultry Exchange opened 


| its broiler auction sales here last 


on a methods of feeding test, new | week, but producers indicated that 


feeder calves on a shipping fever test | the exchange. 


they were determined to sell through 


Only nine buyers were present for 
each of the first two days of the auc- 
tion. However, Frank Cisco, Nacog- 
doches feed dealer-producer, presi- 
dent of the exchange, said producers 
were pleased the way the sales were 
going despite the absence of major 
buyers. Dick Wright, Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches, vice 
president, said growers were holding 
together in their determination to 
sell through the exchange. 

Prices on the first sales were be- 
low the general market price, but 
officials said this showed that the 
growers intend to sell through the 
auction. 

The Texas auction, it is said, is 
different from other auctions in that 
the buyer takes the loss on con- 
demned birds. Reports indicated that 
this is one of the complaints of the 
processors. They also are said to ob- 
ject to a requirement of a personal 
financial statement or posting bond. 

———S oO 
$20,000 FIRE 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—A fire 
that swept through the Breezeland 
Hatchery here caused a $20,000 loss. 
About 800 baby chicks were killed, 
and 1,500 sacks of alfalfa meal ruined 
in the Taylor Brokerage Co. nearby. 
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DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
URIPLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have donhe....you can do also 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Alii 


UREN Te NN te. A 
ss EE ee eee 
Mn Pies a 


ll mplete details... DA Var W/GHT.. . Do it today! 


SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
_ dealers over 190 products 
"sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 
_ shipments reduce freight 
Costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
warehouse. 


PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 
gifts make real boosters 
of farm wives and kids. 
Coupon-saving customers 
i me premiums 
from Honeggers 

or expense 

customer loyalty 

, - REPEAT PROFITs! 


ve >f A 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
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Maryland Plans Feed 
Conference Sept. 9-10 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Program 
plans have been announced for the 
annual Maryland Poultry Service Con- 
ference, expanded this year to in- 
clude topics on dairy, beef and swine. 
The conference will be known now 
as the Maryland Feed Service Con- 
ference, and will be held Sept. 9-10, 
on the University of Maryland Col- 
lege Park campus. 

Topics for the conference are: first 
week brooding management, process- 
ing plant condemnation, coccidiostats, 
Newcastle vaccine breaks, drug toxic- 
ities, hatching and market egg sourc- 
es and the “Stump the Experts” ques- 
tion panel. Tours of research proj- 
ects in poultry, dairy and animal 
husbandry, and animal diseases will 
be conducted. Ken V. Naden, agricul- 
tural counsel, National Association of 





| 


Food Chains, Washington, D.C., will 
point out current problems of mer- 
chandising meats in chain stores at 
the evening banquet Sept. 9. 

Feeding and management problems 
in dairy, beef and swine from the 
feed service men’s standpoint will be 
sifted on the second day followed by 
a “Stump the Experts” question panel 
covering these topics. 

Guest speakers scheduled for the 
conference, in addition to Mr. Naden, 
include Joe H. Bethards, Laurel, Del.; 
Dr. G. A. Marsh, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. O. L. Osteen, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; 
Dr. George P. Faddoul, Waltham, 
Mass.; Dr. R. L. Baker, Pennsylvania 
State University; William A. Haffert, 
Poultry Digest, Sea Isle City, N.J., 
and Louis L. Goldstein, Maryland 
comptroller. These will be supported 
by University of Maryland personnel. 

In addition to a university commit- 
tee of representatives of the poultry, 
dairy and animal husbandry, and live- 





stock sanitary departments, an ad- 
visory board of nine industry mem- 
bers sponsors and conducts the con- 
ference. 

The board consists of F. G. 
Schmidt, Baltimore (Md.) Feed & 
Grain Co., chairman; Harland D. 
Bowman, turkey producer and feed 
dealer, Oakland, vice chairman; Ed- 
ward A. Covell, Willis & Covell, Den- 
ton; K. C. Furnish, Schluderberg-Kur- 
dle Co., Cordova; Phil J. Hassinger, 
J. W. Eshelman Co., Frederick; Willis 
W. Hudson, Berlin (Md.) Milling Co.; 
John P. Martinuk, Elk Neck Farms, 
Elkton; Charles F. Schuck, Southern 
States Cooperative, Easton, and Rob- 
bert C. Street, Cohn & Bock Co., 
Princess Anne. 

Wade H. Rice of the University of 
Maryland Poultry Department is sec- 
retary of the conference. For further 
information on the conference, write 
to Mr. Rice at the College of Agricul- 
ture, College Park, Md. 
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"Bob" Wilson (left), Elbridge Stubbe (plant operator) (center), Mrs. Wilson (right) 


“If There Was A Better Feed Made, 


| Wouldn't Be Handling HUBBARD” 


—says Robert Wilson, Ackley, lowa 
We asked Mr. Wilson: “Why do you handle Hubbard Feeds?” 


His reply— 


"Mister, if there was a better feed made today, we wouldn't 
be handling HUBBARD! We have always had good results with 
HUBBARD. My customers are all well satisfied. The service | get 


from the company just can't be beat!" 


ACKLEY FEED MILL 
Ackley, lowa 


Grand spentee was held in 
June, 1959. Mr. Wilson's 
modern mill is equipped with 
complete grinding and mix- 
ing equipment, bulk bins for 

ations and 


service. 
He will continue to ate 
the WILSON HATCHERY in 
Ackley as a separate busi- 
ness. 





MR. DEALER 





Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads in 
Dealer Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular customer advertising, special 
promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, laboratory 
service and counsel are only a few of the many ways Hubbard 
builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising program. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


ARD 


MILLING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Marion, Indiana 





| sixth Technical 


| month period ending June 1, 


| 11,120,000 head June 

compared to 11,001,000 head in 1958 
| and 11,296,000 in 1957, according to 
| the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


increased in all 


| 2,085,000 head, up 4% 
| 1958. This class of cattle has been 
| increasing steadily relative to all cat- 
| tle for the past 20 years or more 

| Prior to World War II they consti- 





| continues to decrease 
| 000 head, is approximately 8% below 


Dr. G. O. Kohler 


MODERATOR—Dr. G. O. Kohler, 
acting chief of the field crops lab- 
oratory at the western utilization re- 
search and development division, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, was mod- 
erator of the morning session of the 
Alfalfa Conference 
held recently at Albany, Cal. 





Little Change Noted In 


Canada Cattle Number 


WINNIPEG — Very little change 


| was recorded in the number of cat- 


tle on Canadian farms over the 12- 
1959 
together totaled 
1 this year, 


Cattle and calves 


Milk cow numbers decreased for 
the third consecutive year. This year’s 
decrease was 0.7% and the estimate 
of 3,108,000 head is the lowest since 


| 1953. 


Cows kept mainly for beef purposes 
provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, and now total 
from June, 


tuted about 6% of all cattle—this 
proportion is now increased to nearly 
19%. Yearling heifers being raised 
for beef purposes and steers both de- 
creased under the continuing influ- 
ence of a strong market for feeder 
cattle. 

Sheep and lambs were estimated at 
1,761,000 head on June 1, 1959, an 
increase of 3% from the June, 1958, 
total. 

The number of horses on farms 
and, at 624,- 


the June, 1958, estimate of 675,000 
horses. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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To Our 3,000 Midwest Mahaska Dealers.. 
Our Sincere Thanks! 


Yes, 3,000 dealers in fourteen states in less than a year is un- 
heard of in the equipment line. However, without your help 
and Lm such phenomenal growth would have been im- 
possible. 


It's the same old story all over again. When a better mouse 
trap, etc. We didn’t build a mouse trap, but we were fortunate 
to produce a new line of non-competitive farm equipment. 
Instantly, this line was recognized by both dealers and farmers 
as the best buy in today’s market. 

As a result, business is booming and for that we are grateful. 
Three thousand Mahaska dealers are located throughout the 
Midwest. However, if there isn’t a dealer in your locality, we 
urge you to drop us a line. We'll do our best to take care of 
you. Find out 4 yourself how easy it is to sell something 
farmers want and need at a price they can afford to pay. 


Why Open Feeders-Open Waterers? 


Tests by impartial hog raisers have shown pigs that ate and 
drank from open feeders and waterers averaged 10 Ibs. more 
at 8 weeks than pigs fed from covered feeders and waterers. 
Pigs usin Mahaska equipment weighed 43 Ibs. at 8 weeks as 
compared to 33 Ibs. for the other group. Pigs simply do better 
when they see what they eat and drink, 


Pigs drinking from the Mahaska barrel waterers drank just 
twice as much as pigs drinking from a conventional two holer— 
even with the lids removed. Yes, water is cheap. Since hogs are 
% water—a good waterer like the Barrel Waterer will pay for 
itself in 30 days . . . and so will the Barrel Feeders. 

Pigs don’t like the idea of sticking their heads in a dark hole in 
the wall. As for feed getting wet in open feeders, that’s no 
worry to a pig. He loves variety and a little water mixed with 
feed is exactly what he wants now and then. What's more, 
he'll clean out the trough leaving nothing to contaminate. 


State Representatives Wanted 


We need representatives in the a states to set up 
if 


salesmen and dealers. Perhaps you can qualify. 


Washington Montana Arkansas Virginia 
California Wyoming Tennessee Pennsylvania 
Oregon Colorado Mississippi New York 
Nevada New Mexico Alabama New Jersey 
Arizona Texas N & S Carolina Maine 
Utah Oklahoma Georgia W. Virginia 
Idaho Massachusetts Florida New Hampshire 
Louisiana Kentucky Delaware 


MAHASKA INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Box 274 Oskaloosa, lowa 


New Mahaska Products! 


The newest addition to the Mahaska Line is the all steel 
farrowing stall. This is the farrowing stall an impartial buyer 
selected from 200 applicants as being the best constructed, 
most serviceable and economical stall available’ today. Write 
for complete details. 


A new innovation known as “Down Feeder” has been develop- 
ed by Mahaska. It consists of a heavy steel trough section in- 
cluding outside hand controlled feed flow — as automatic as a 
modern auto. That's all you buy. The remainder of the bulk 
feeder is made from’ wood to be put together locally. Its 
completely flexible . . . feeds 50 pigs per section up to 500 
bushels. Drawings and prices available for the most unique, 
fool proof and economical bulk feeder . . . Mahaska’s “Down 
Feeder”. 


Look For These Ads! 


Every month, Mahaska Industries is carrying ads in the major 
farm publications. The hundreds of inquiries are immediately 
sent to the local dealers for follow up and sale. This is just 
another sales tool that’s available to you. Write today for com- 
plete information: Mahaska Industries, Inc. Box 274, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 





Old Barrels Are Worth From $10 To $20 


BARREL FEEDER BARREL WATERER 
1 Place 7 


Your Old 
Barrel 
On This 
Base 


we we 


Feeds nursing pigs, growing Waters pi, hogs, sows, chick- 
pigs or fattening hogs. Feeds ens ai calves. Twelve can 
ciown any kind of feed includ- drink at a time and always 





room for one more. Write for 
ing ground oats and alfalfa complete details or see your 


meal, local dealer. 





Your old 55-gallon barrel will 
make the best feeder and wat- 
erer when used with the NEW 
patented Feeder or Waterer 
“Base.” The Barrel Feeder out- 


performs any feeder at any 
price. And the Barrel Waterer 
gives you 6 times the water- 
space at half the price. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


Box 27 


. MAHASKA INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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If the antibiotic you re now’ 
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using is on its last legs... 


GET YOUR SWINE FEEDS 


BACK IN ACTION 
WITH BACIFERM! 


IS YOUR OLDER ANTIBIOTIC READY FOR PASTURE? 
Chances are it is— what with the reports going 
around about the older, bacteriostatic (bacteria- 
slowing) “broad-spectrum” antibiotics.’? Appar- 
ently, over the years they’ve built up resistant 
strains of bacteria. In other words, the bacteria are 
back in control, not the antibiotic.’ Are you getting 
full value from the money you now spend on older 
antibiotics that seem to be diminishing in effective- 
ness? Do what many feed manufacturers, in the 
same boat as you, have already done. Change to a 
modern antibiotic that continues to produce signif- 
icant responses. Switch to bactericidal (bacteria- 
killing) Baciferm! You will find — 


BACIFERM GETS FEEDS BACK TO MAXIMUM EFFI- 
cieNCY FAST! Appetites improve. Pigs pile on 
weight fast. Mortality goes way down. Baciferm 


always stays on guard because Baciferm contains 
the exclusive* antibiotic zinc bacitracin. Baci- 
ferm’s selective action kills dangerous bacteria fast 
but lets beneficial bacteria go right on producing 
vitamins and other valuable growth factors. With 
Baciferm, there is no upset of the normal! bacterial 
balance. Fungus infections just don’t get started. 
In stress periods, Baciferm knocks out deadly 
secondary invaders. 


BACIFERM! BEST INSURANCE FOR TOMORROW'S BUSI- 
wess! At high levels or low levels, Baciferm always 
gives full protection. Baciferm packs into feeds 
plenty of extra B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin K 
and unidentified growth factors. Zinc bacitracin 
has the antibiotic stability manufacturers require. 


And—Baciferm can be added to each ton of your 
swine feed at $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 


1. McGinnis, J. et al.: Use-history of Antibiotics as Related to Their Efficacy in Promoting Growth of Turkeys. Poultry Science, in press. 
2. Stinger, S. J.: Poultry Nutrition in Focus in a Rapidly Advancing Industry. Feed Bag, July, 1958. 

3. Whitehair, C. K.: Medicated Swine Feeds. North Am. Vet. (Am. J. of Vet. Sci.) 39 (Wo. 2) (Feb. 1958): 32 

*Made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. 


the buy Is 


BACIFERM ! 


(ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. + CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAK STARK 
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Small Feed Manufacturer Ups 
Profits by Jobbing Supplies 


"Our jobbing line sales now constitute 30% of our 
business and are growing. We can also sell some 
of the products to hardware stores, garden stores 
and nurseries, as well as to feed dealers. This has 
expanded, as well as consolidated, our operation." 


By Al P. Nelson 
Special Correspondent 


feed manufacturer, the small feed 
manufacturing plant can sometimes 
increase the volume and profit angle 
by jobbing farm supply items—plus 
some that are not associated. 

For purposes of this article the 


The so-called small or medium sized 
feed manufacturing plant, even 
though well equipped, sometimes finds 
the competition so heavy that maxi- 
mum sales cannot be made 

However, according to one Midwest 





manufacturer prefers to be anony- 
mous, but here are the specifications 
of his business: 

He sells feed and other products 
within a radius of 75 miles to approxi- 
mately 200 dealers. These dealers are 
feed mill owners, small feed stores, 
garden stores, hardware and other re- 
tail outlets. The dealer makes his own 
brand of feeds and also handles pel- 
leted and other feeds made by several 
other companies. 

The feed firm makes all its own 
feeds “from the ground up,” says the 
president. Their big sellers are a 16% 
dairy and a 32% dairy. They use from 
10% and up molasses content in their 
dairy feeds. 

Bag and Bulk 


Feed is sold locally in bag and bulk. 
Dealers are supplied feed in bags, but 
if one of their customers wants to 
drive in for bulk feed, he can get it. 
Production at the mill is about 30 
tons per day. 

The firm has 15 people on the pay- 
roll and three years ago moved to a 





FISCHBEIN Adora 


BAG CLOSER 


Large Plant Production...Small Plant Price! 


wee 


PORE Eee Oe FOR IH 
wit Sa 


*Bag activates and completes sewing Write for details 


operation automatically. 
of Fischbein 


®Simple mechanical operation... 
Simple installation. 


®Sews at rate of 30 feet per minute. 


An automatic closing unit. The bags them- 
Name 


and complete catalog-file 


Bag Closing Equipment. 


FISCHBEIN 
BAG CLOosing 
EQUIPMENT [f, 


poo oe 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO., 


2720 30th Ave. South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


DEPT. B 





selves start the sewing operation when they 





reach the sewing head. After sewing is com- Firm Name 





pleted, thread is cut automatically and sew- 
2 Address 








| 
ing action stops as conveyor belt continues | 
to move bag. ' 


Cee cee ce > ams cane ams a cu am eames ee a 








| 


SALES HONOR—The Amburgo Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, recently held a 
dinner at the Bucks County (Pa.) 
Warringten Inn to honor Bernard 
Zeigler (left) for having completed 
20 years of service with the firm 
as a field representative. Samuel M. 
Golden (right), president of the firm, 
presented Mr, Zeigler with several 
gifts, including a “Master of Sales- 
manship” scroll. Mr. Zeigler serves 
the New York, New England, 
northern New Jersey territory for 


Amburgo. 





new and large location on the out- 
skirts of a city of 35,000 in an excel- 
lent farming section in the Midwest 
It has ample room for expansion on a 
120 by 400 ft. lot. It also has 18,000 
bu. grain storage. 


“The business of the average feed 


| dealer is expanding,” states the owner 


| 


| to try to handle some of 





of the company. “Many of them are 
adding farm supply stores, or expand- 
ing them. This means that they are 
handling a wide variety of extra items 
which someone needs to sell to them 
Our company decided to go into the 
jobbing business about four years ago 
this busi 
ness.” 

The president states that 


because 


his firm was manufacturing and sell- 
| ing feed to numerous feed dealers, he 


figured it was in an excellent posi- 
tion to understand feed store mer- 
chandising and profit problems. He 
had one salesman selling to dealers, 
but when the jobbing lines were 
added, he took on another salesman. 
Now the two salesmen sell feed and 
all other products handled by the 
company. 
Products Sold 

The products now sold include feed, 
flour, bakers supplies, sugar, salt, 
water softener salt, buttermaking 
supplies, milk replacers, fertilizer, 
compost, seeds, cod liver oils, dairy 
supplies (including milk filter discs), 
dog food, gloves, brooms, farm hard- 
ware, peat moss, twine, batteries, 
electric fence, water tanks and nails. 

“Our jobbing line sales now con- 
stitute 30% of our business and are 
growing,” stated the executive. “We 
can also sell some of the products to 
hardware stores, garden stores and 
nurseries, as well as to feed dealers. 
This has expanded, as well as con- 
solidated, our operation. It enables us 
to smooth out any seasonal sales 
curves, and provides steady employ- 
ment for two salesmen and other 
people.” 

The salesmen call on all accounts 
once a week and give once a week de- 
livery. 

The firm’s salesmen are trained in 
merchandising and can instruct and 
help the store staff with displays and 
key selling points and phrases. The 
salesmen are also trained to give ad- 
vice on feed merchandising, something 
which farm supply competitive firms 
are not set up to handle adequately. 


Idea from Co-ops 

The president of the company 
states that he got his idea for the 
jobbing service by observing how suc- 
cessful cooperative organizations have 
been in selling farm and related sup- 
plies. He says that a cooperative 
sometimes does $125,000 in feed busi- 
ness, and another $300,000 in related 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


TO BOOK 
BIG BABE BRANDS 
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MILK REPLACERS 


FOR FALL-WINTER 
DELIVERY SAVE NOW! 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


1220 FLOUR EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
IN EASTERN WISCONSIN-CALL HEmlock 7-6892 Green Bay 
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EXHIBIT VISITOR—Ezra Taft Benson (left), secretary of agriculture, 

shown visiting the exhibit of the National Soybean Processors Assn. at the 
Lausanne International Food Fair. With Mr. Benson are R. G. Houghtlin 
(center), president of the association, and J. M. Muentefering from the Rome 
office of the Soybean Council of America. The Lausanne fair was held in 
which attracted more than 3,000 


conjunction with the 


AIDA convention, 
food executives from more than 30 countries of the world, 





supplies and services. In the same 
town a feed mill owner may be doing 
$125,000 to $175,000 annual volume, 
but he cannot exist on this business. 
He needs additional lines to carry him 
over the profit line so that he, too, can 
prosper. 

“Farm supply selling is bringing 
much additional business and higher 
profit rates to many feed dealers,” 
says the president of the firm. “We 
are conducting a jobbing service on 
many of these lines which solidifies 
our profit position. We still go on 
doing an excellent feed business with 
dealers in our prescribed territory, 
and are building this volume steadily. 
I can recommend that small feed 
manufacturing firms study this mer- 
chandising opportunity. It may prove 
profitable in many other territories as 
it is proving profitable for us.” 

Another aspect of the situation is 
that this feed firm now finds it easier 
to get additional dealers for its own 
brand of feeds. When it can offer a 
dealer a line of feeds, plus a wide 
variety of farm supply items, this is 





Spraying liquid glass slip on grit-blasted ’ 
sheets. 














Microphoto shows how glass permanently 
fuses to steel. (Magnification : 150 diameters.) 


this wedding 
of glass to steel... 


Glass is fused to the steel at temperatures 
in excess of 1,600° F. 


Inspection of the finished sheet. 


... guards your bulk materials 


with permanence of steel—purity of glass* 


The permanent bonding of glass 
fused-to-steel inside and out 


—exclusive with 


MECHANIZED STORAGE UNITS! 


Think of it! 


A clean, gleaming coat of glass... 
permanently bonded to steel at temperatures in ex- 
cess of 1,600° F., with bond strength up to 20,000 
psi. This impervious glass has the same coefficient 
of expansion as steel itself... withstands weather- 
ing and abrading of bulk materials. 





This exclusive feature of Permaglas Mechanized 
Storage Units makes possible sanitary, easy-to- 
clean bulk materials handling systems. Eliminates 
ravages of corrosion . . . deterioration of stored ma- 
terials. Virtually ends maintenance costs! Another 
exclusive feature: Sweep-arm bottom unloaders com- 


pletely mechanize bulk materials handling... cut 


labor costs as much as 67%. 


Mail coupon today for full details on this new 
cost-saving way to process and store bulk materials. 


bulk materials into the con 
into the Permaglas Units. 


*HYDRASTEEL—Process covered by U.S. Patent No. 2,754,222 





KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 





Through research && ..@ better way 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 


Kankakee, Illinois 

Please have Permaglas Syst 
call for appointment. Send 
Unit Bulletin MU-100. 


A. 0. Smith international $.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Exciusive mechanical sweep-arm bottom unloaders, automatically discharge 


veying system in the Permaglas Storage Unit 


System shown above. Incoming bulk materials are top-loaded directly 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, Dept. F.89 


em Planning Service Representative 
me free Permaglas Mechanized Storage 











MEET COTURNIX 
JAPONICA 


AMES, IOWA—Meet Coturnix 
japonica. That’s the big name for a 
little bird familiarly called the Jap- 
anese quail by University of California 
poultry scientists interested in the 
creature for breeding experiments. 

The Coturnix is also called the but- 
ton quail—the fully-grown male 
weighs about a quarter of a pound. 
The reason Coturnix is being favored 
by poultry scientists is its rapid ma- 
turing. Females lay their first eggs at 
the age of six weeks, occasionally at 
five weeks. Ordinary chickens are 
usually 22 weeks old before they start 
producing. 

Once started laying, Coturnix 
wastes no time. Dr. Wilbor O. Wilson 
of the poultry husbandry department 
at Davis found that one group of fe- 
males could lay 231 eggs during a 
year. He told of his work at the Poul- 
try Swine Assn. meeting here. 

Dr. Wilson says the females are 
slightly larger than males. Coturnix 
lays very large eggs for its size; the 
5.9 gm. eggs are equal to 7% of its 
body weight. A chicken’s egg is only 
1.3% of its body weight. The hatch 
of a set of eggs ranges from 60 to 
80%. 

All of this speed and vigor make 
the Coturnix a valuable addition to 
the scientist’s laboratory, says Dr. 
Wilson. Use of the quail greatly re- 
duces the expenditure of time and 
money in breeding and nutritional ex- 
periments, where it is necessary to 
follow generation after generation. 
Coturnix has been released in several 
states as a game bird, said Dr. Wil- 
son, but it is too migratory for field 
plantings. Although no Coturnix eggs 
are for sale on the Davis campus, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wilson, there are sev- 
eral bird farms in California that 
carry the species. 





a buying inducement which appeals to 
many dealers. 

“When we moved to an outskirts 
area from an in-city location,” says 
the president, “we immediately began 
to look around for additional lines to 
handle. We knew we needed them to 
handle the increased costs of opera- 
tion on a bigger scale in a highly 
competitive feed market. We found 
what we wanted in many related farm 
products items. Our company and 
sales organization are much stronger 
because of this larger merchandising 


setup.” 





Profits are automatic 
with a 
PILCH CROSS 
... Rapid growth and 
low feed conversion 
are inbred qualities of 


the Pilch Female. 
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DY NAFOS* 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


OUT-PERFORMS PHOSPHATES 
OF LOW AVAILABILITY 
... UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


Results under practical feeding conditions 
show that phosphates of low availability waste 
money or phosphorus . .. or both. This is 
proved by a simple test comparing 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS with any 
unprocessed, raw phosphate—a test under 
your own practical conditions, 


For example, feed one pen of birds 

Imported Rock Phosphate (normally rated 70% 
available in comparison to dicalcium 
phosphate). Then feed a second pen only 70% 
as much phosphorus from Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
You'll find you get equal, or even improved, 
rate of growth, feed efficiency and percentage of 
bone ash from the lesser amount of DYNAFOS. 
This test clearly shows that chemically 
processed and purified DYNAFOS ends the 
waste of phosphorus feeding ».. cuts 
formulation costs by meeting nutritional needs 
with fewer pounds of product. What's more, 
unique beaded form makes handling and 

mixing better than ever. Write or wire your 
International representative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO,, INC. Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Caroljna); EDWARD £E. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham |lll.); JOHN 
F, YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham [Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO. Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 


WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 


PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD,, Toronto. 
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Their Future Will Have Effect on Feed Industry 


Here's What's Being Said About Cow Pools 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


If you have any stake at all in 
American dairying—and more than 
likely you do, because being a part 
of the feed industry puts you in that 
position—it’s a good bet that in re- 
cent months you've either been asked 
what you think or have asked others 
what they think about the future of 
the cow pool. 

Pouring out of agricultural col- 
leges and publications these days are 
a multitude of observations, warnings 
and advice concerning cow pools. And 
what is intended here is a review of 
what's been said and written these 
past few months about the “milk fac- 
tory” which houses, feeds and milks 
cows in a central location on contract 
with farmers or investors. 

Since the Fashion Farm cow pool 
ot Meservey, Iowa, was born just a 
year ago, interest in such “cow-sit- 
ting” operations has cropped up prim- 
arily in the Midwest. But this interest 
is not confined to the Midwest, as 
evidenced by a few cow pool studies 
which have originated in the East, the 
South and the West. 

If the cow pool idea spreads, and 
it looks like it will, the manufactured 
feed industry, as well as the dairy 
industry itself and other allied enter- 
prises, are bound to be affected. 


Feed Business Interest 

Will the feed business take over 
cow pools as it has broilers in Geor- 
gia? This question was asked recently 
during a formal discussion of cow 
pools at the University of Minnesota. 
And the panel's answer was in the 
negative. The prevailing opinion was 
that because the cow is one of the 
most efficient animals in converting 
roughage into food, formula feeds 
don’t play as important a part as in 
the feeding of broilers or other ani- 
mals. 

Despite this observation, feed deal- 
ers and manufacturers have shown 
considerable interest in what effect 
they may have on cow pools and 
how cow pools may affect them. 

Arthur L. Domike, Jr., University 
of Rhode Island agricultural econo- 
mist, recently reported that after 
Fashion Farm's herd had grown from 
300 to 800 cows there was talk of 
feed companies setting up pools with 
as many as 2,500 cows in them. 

The owner of Fashion Farm in Iowa 
has an interest in a feed dealership. 
Carroll Morris’ father manages Mor- 
ris Feed & Grain Co. at Meservey. 

Conclusion of Iowa Team 

Widespread adoption of a cow pool 
form of milk production, at least in 
Iowa, probably hinges on how farmers 
view their costs. This was the con- 
clusion of a team of Iowa State Uni- 
versity dairy scientists and agricul- 
tural economists presented at a re- 
cent session of the American Dairy 
Science Assn. If farmers view only 
their cash outlays as expenses and 
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QUOTED COMMENTS ON COW POOLS 


@"The feed business won't become as greatly 
and promotion of cow pools as it has in broiler 


@"'The cow pool is not a farmer's institution . . . it's an in- 
@ “There are some situations in which the pool offers advan- 


pools with multiple ownership of the cows may 
give way to very large milking operations under one ownership. 


@ "There may be a trend toward farmer cooperative pools. 
@ "The cow pool is not a threat to a good, efficient family- 


oduction handling and milking of cows of different 
to the welfare of the individual cow." 
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evaluate their dairy enterprise only 
on the bank balance at the end of 
the year, they probably will not enter 
freely into contract with cow pool 
operators, the Iowa investigators said. 

Higher milk prices and lower physi- 
cal costs available in cow pools, they 
reported, apparently cannot be ex- 
pected to attract cows from owners 
of small herds who do not consider 
their labor, depreciation on buildings, 
equipment and livestock costs. On the 
other hand, if farmers view all costs 
when evaluating their dairy enter- 
prise, then many small high-cost 
dairymen may patronize cow pools 
as an alternative to quitting dairying 
completely. 

Many farmers, the scientists said, 
are more interested in a steady flow 
of money than they are in covering 
both cash and indirect costs connected 
with milking cows. 

At Fashion Farm owners of cows 
sign a three-year contract and pay 
a fee of $30 a cow for housing space 
and equipment. The herd owner is 
paid monthly on the basis of the in- 
come after all costs for feed, labor, 
marketing and other costs are de- 
ducted. From this net sum an addi- 
tional 5% is collected for manage- 
ment service. If these expenses are 
more than the income, the herd own- 
er is billed for the difference. 

We use Fashion Farm again here 
as an example of how a cow pool 
works because it is the pool which 
has been studied most thoroughly. A 
recent survey by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation discovered only 
two other such cow pools in opera- 
tion: Dean Milk Co., Berrien Springs, 
Mich., and Shank & Wyse, Broadway, 
Va. The same survey revealed that 
16 other pools were being developed 
and more were still in the initial 
planning stages. 

The main difference between the 


COW POOL FEED LOTS—This is a general view of the feeding area 
occupied by more than 800 cows managed for investors by Fashion Farm 


near Meservey, Iowa. 
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cow pool and other large dairy opera- 
tions over the country is the rela- 
tionship between the owners of the 
cows and the owner of the pool. 


The Iowa State University group 
notes that in Utah, operations similar 
in several respects are owned and 
operated cooperatively. The owners of 
the ‘cows are joint owners of the 
milking center and they market the 
milk that is produced cooperatively. 
Each herd owner usually takes care 
of his own animals and he may pro- 
vide his own housing, feed and other 
requirements. 


Cow pools have been likened to the 
Walker Gordon operation in New 
Jersey, which milks cows on contract, 
markets the milk and provides barns 
for cows. But the participating dairy- 
men have complete charge of the 
breeding, feeding and management of 
their own herds. They merely rent 
barn space in which to do this. 


Other large dairy operations such 
as those in California and Arizona 
are privately owned. About their only 
similarity to cow pools is the ar- 
rangement for housing and feeding. 
Both types use loose housing and 
dry-lot feeding. Methods of milking 
and handling the milk may also be 
the same, but, since the entire opera- 
tion is privately owned, many of the 
problems inherent in cow pools do not 
exist in the California and Arizona 
operations. 


“An Investor’s Institution” 

Apparently, many farmers think 
the fees charged by cow pools are 
too much for them to pay. Some, at 
least, are thinking that a farmer is 
better off if he grows his own hay, 
calls upon his family for some of the 
labor and gives personal attention to 
each cow. 

“. . . The cow pool is not a farm- 
er’s institution,” Rex Conn, farm edi- 
tor, wrote recently in The Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. “Most farm- 
ers who put cows in the (Fashion 
Farm) pool quickly decided it wasn’t 
for them. The operation is an invest- 
or’s enterprise.” 

It's been reported that investors 
now own about 80% of the cows in 
the Fashion Farm pool. 

Mr. Conn wrote this advice to 
farmers: “If you are anxiously await- 
ing someone to open a cow pool in 
your neighborhood so you can unload 
your dairy chores, get the idea out 
of your head. Cow pools are not the 
place to move a dairy herd. . . The 
old cows just can’t take mass hand- 
ling. Only 2-year-old first-calf heifers 
now are being added to the herd at 
Fashion Farm.” 

He said most of Fashion Farm's 





first cows were dairy herds entered 
by farmers interested in having the 
profits, but not the labor of a dairy 
enterprise. But most of these farmer- 
owned cows have been pulled out. 

The Iowa State University team 
said in its report to the American 
Dairy Science Assn. that cow pools 
are convenient for city folks who 
want to invest in milk production and 
who already own some land or a share 
in a farm or who have a farm friend 
or relative who'll keep the cow during 
her “vacation” weeks. 

One of the expenses the investor 
has to consider is the cost of main- 
taining the cow when she is dry. If 
the investor doesn’t have a farm 
where he can take his cows during the 
six weeks or two months when they 
are dry, he will have to plan to board 
them, for a fee, at a cow pool or some 
other place, according to the Iowa 
group of scientists consisting of Dr. 
James B, Strain, Prof. Floyd Arnold, 
Prof. Earl O. Wright, Prof. Robert 
C. Fincham and Prof. Donald E. 
Voelker. 

Anyone who can buy a healthy, 
high-producing milk cow, they said, 
can contract with a cow pool opera- 
tor to feed it, care for it, shelter it, 
sell the milk and mail the cow own- 
er a check for any profit the cow 
makes above expenses—or a bill for 
the loss if the cow can’t produce 
enough to pay her keep. 


Some Advantages for Farmer 

Though investor-owned cows seem 
to be better prospects for cow pools, 
there are some situations in which 
the pool offers advantages to the 
farmer. 

The Iowa team reported that among 
those using pool milking programs 
are: 

@ Farmers who have been selling un- 
graded milk and who can benefit by 
getting into a grade A milk market 
through the pool. 

@ Farmers who want to retire. 

@ Widows who want to keep the dairy 
herd but don’t have anyone to take 
it over. 

@ Grade A milk producers who lack 
labor, buildings or other facilities for 
desirable enlargement of their enter- 
prises. 

@ Young farmers who want to get a 
toe-hold in farming but can’t raise 
enough capital for an economical 
dairy enterprise. 

“ ... To the outside observer,” 
commented Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, 
staff correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor, “it appears that the 
cow pool may be most attractive to 
the businessman seeking a new form 
of investment, with the farmer par- 
ticipating only under special circum- 
stances.” 

But even the investor’s role in the 
development of cow pools was ques- 
tioned by C. L. Harper, president, 
Sturgeon (Mo.) State Bank, during 
a recent convention of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. “It seems 
to me that opportunity for invest- 
ment (in pooled cows) must be limit- 
ed,” he said. “I cannot see why a 
‘lawyer or baker and candlestick 
maker’ would invest his money in 
cows, turn them over to a corpora- 
tion, in some instances without hav- 
ing inspected them, and expect to get 
any outstanding return on his money.” 

Mr. Conn, the Iowa farm editor, 
said a small advertisement in an 
eastern financial journal brought a 
flood of offers of money to Fashion 
Farm. “Current figures,” he said, “in- 
dicate that the investment may re- 
turn about 23% annually after allow- 
ing a 10% depreciation on the cows.” 

E. G. Cherbonnier, feed advisor, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., commented at the Missouri 
convention, “An experienced dairy- 





man just gave me his opinion that 
cow pools with multiple ownership 
of the dairy cows would probably 
give way to very large milking opera- 
tions under one ownership. The Los 
Angeles area has many large milk 
factories of this kind,” 

Mr. Cherbonnier spoke of a trend 
which already is underway. Though 
ownership still will be multiple, it 
has been reported that Mr. Morris, 
founder and owner of Fashion Farm, 
is planning another cow pool. This 
one is to be farther south and will 
be owned by a corporation. Invest- 
ments will be made in corporation 
stock instead of the cows themselves. 

There also may be more farmer 
cooperative cow pools, like those in 
Utah. Parker Hagg, field service di- 
rector, A&G Cooperative Creamery, 
Arcadia, Wis., reported that the co- 
operative had concluded that the cow 
pool idea would solve many of its 
members’ problems. But he makes it 
clear that “We'd like to keep cow 
pools in the hands of the farmer. Our 
whole program is to help the farmer 
. .. Each farmer should have equity 
in the pool before it’s even started 
. .. Unless farmers form pools them- 
selves, private capital will do it.” 

Said Dr. Gordon Sprague, Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., “I don’t see any advantage 
in a cow pool over a farmer building 
up his own herd and working with a 
co-op.” 

In the opinion of C. D. McGrew 
and Donald E. Zehr, Ohio State Uni- 
versity extension specialists, “the cow 
pool is not a threat to a good, effici- 
ent family-size dairy operation.” 

Five dairy farmers at Simla, Colo., 
have pooled their cows and resources 
in a common effort which they be- 
lieve is “the answer to the problems 
which beset the small dairy farmer 
struggling to meet the steadily in- 
creasing competition from the big 
dairymen.” 

These Colorado men are among 
many who look upon the cow pool 
as offering solutions to current prob- 
lems confronting dairy farmers. 

Drastic Cut in Dairy Farms 

Fifteen years ago there were just 
over 2,340,000 dairy farms in the U.S. 
Today there are less than 1,250,000 

Addressing the recent Southeastern 
Dairy Plant Management Conference 
in Georgia, Prof. L. C. Thomsen, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin dairy industry- 
man, observed, “The application of 
present technological knowledge could 
make it possible for 325,000 farms or 
less to supply all of the dairy pro- 
ducts required by the nation today. 
The average farm then would have 
40 cows each producing 10,000 Ib. 
milk per year.” 

The cow pool has loomed into prom- 
inence as a possible salvation for the 
American dairy farmer because: 

@ Farmers must enlarge and improve 
their herds in order to operate pro- 
fitably. It no longer pays to own just 
a few low producers. But most farm- 
ers find that necessary expansion re- 
quires more capital than they can lay 
their hands on. 

@iIt takes more specialized know- 
ledge of breeding and feeding to main- 
tain high-producing cows than many 
general farmers can command. 

@ High standards set for grade A 
milk and bulk-handling requirements 
require cash outlays for equipment 
which many farmers cannot finance. 
@ The farmer who operates a one- 
man dairy farm is “tied down” to 
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milking twice a day, every day of the 

year. Many milkers would like to get 

this burden off their shoulders. 
Words of Caution 

It’s apparent that accurately fore- 
casting all the possible ramifications 
of the cow pool is difficult, to say 
the least. Anyone brave enough to do 
any predicting, usually attaches words 
of caution to his opinions. 

The National Holstein-Friesian 
Assn. recently adopted a resolution 
calling for “diligent inspection and 
regulation” of the cow pool type of 
herd management. Hugo Albrecht, 
New Ulm, Minn., dairyman who in- 
troduced the resolution, said mass 
production handling and milking of 
cows of different owners poses “haz- 
ards to the welfare of the individual 
cow.” 

Prof. Arnold of Iowa State Univer- 
sity commented before the American 
Dairy Science Assn.’s annual meeting 
that routine, day-to-day management 
problems that are easily handled in 
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small herds can limit the performance 
of individual cows and herds in a 
cow pool. 

Keeping an adequate supply of 
high-quality hay or other stored for- 
age for year-round feeding is a diffi- 
cult problem, according to Prof. Ar- 
nold. Such problems as disease emerge 
when larger numbers of cows are 
assembled quickly from many differ- 
ent farms. 

Sanitation, manure removal, fly 
control, difficulties in employing hired 
labor and handling of dry and fresh 
cows are additional problems which 
affect the level of performance of 
cows kept in the pool. 

These problems cr... be licked. Fash- 
ion Farm is now using a strict health 





program to control diseases such as 
mastitis, and has made considerable 
progress in this respect. 

Prof. E. A, Gannon, Purdue Univer- 
sity extension dairyman, has said that 
there are three public misconceptions 
about the Meservey, Iowa, cow pool: 
@ “Dairy cow owners attribute more 
benefit to the pool than deserved,” 
he said. “They compare the seasonal 
low $3 state average price of manu- 
facturing milk market with the yearly 
average Kansas City out-of-state defi- 
cit grade A market price of $4.38. 
This latter price also includes a 48¢ 
hauling charge. 

@“... Many magazine article writers 
. assume fresh cow production (in 
income calculations), with no regard 
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to cows drying up. Therefore, incomes 
are actually less than pictured. 
@ “Discussions of investment possi- 
bilities usually don’t include all costs 
to the investor—for instance, the cost 
of caring for dry cows or replacing 
old, worn out animals.” 

Points for Consideration 

For anyone thinking of setting up 
a cow pool, Prof. Gannon suggests 
that the following points be consider- 
ed: 

1. Visit systems that are now op- 
erating. Select the good features and 
discard the poor. 

2. Complete a detailed plan of or- 
ganization for maximum utilization 
of capital, labor and time. 

3. Test all cows for TB, Bang’s, 
mastitis, cow pox, foot rot, pink eye 
and other diseases. 

4. Select young cows, three or four 
years old, which are sound and 
healthy and have strong udder at- 
tachments, Cows should be potential 
high producers. 

5. Have a definite plan for manure 
disposal. 

6. Plan the system for all-weather 
operation. Where weather is extreme, 
figure on covered holding pens. 

7. Plan for efficient feeding opera- 
tions. This means a readily available 
location for the forage supply. The 
same applies to bedding. Pens should 
be arranged so that they can be serv- 
iced by a road or driveway. 

8. Concrete all yards. 

9. Use the most efficient milking 
parlor. 

10. Study the drainage problem, 
and plan accordingly. 

11. Make sure maternity, calf and 
hospital facilities are available. 

12. Be sure of the market. 

Prof. Gannon noted that the degree 
of success farmers have with the cow 
pool system will directly depend on 
the efficient use of three factors of 
production—management, labor and 
capital—plus effective disease control. 

What May Happen 

Assuming that cow pooling will 
grow, in whatever form it takes, 
here's what some think will happen 
to the dairy industry: 

@ Participating dairy farmers will be 
forced to make drastic changes in 
their past operation. 

@ Non-participating dairy farmers 
will face greater difficulty in market- 
ing milk, 

@ New farm enterprises will probably 
be undertaken; for example, raising 
heifers to milking age. 

@ Milk markets will be affected by 
milk produced by cow pools because 
(1) it will be more mobile than the 
same amount produced on scattered 
farms and (2) cow pool operators 
may choose to do their own market- 
ing. 

But the effect of cow pocl expan- 
sion will not remain within the dairy 
industry alone. Feedstuffs reported 
last month that two brothers who are 
feed dealers in Oakland, Ill., have 
taken the contract cow pool idea 
and applied it to hog feeding. They’re 
feeding 500 hogs for seven farmers. 

Growth of cow pools could be in- 
terpreted as a stride in the direction 
of more agricultural integration. Big 
milk production units could easily de- 
cide to manufacture their own feed, 
do their own milk processing and 
do their own milk product marketing. 

Because there are large numbers 
of feed manufacturers and dealers 
who depend on cows to consume at 
least a share of their product vol- 
ume, the future of the cow pool is of 
particular significance to them. 
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FIRM INCORPORATES 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Dela- 
plaine (Arkansas) Grain Elevator, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation 
with C. G. Hall, Arkansas secretary 
of state, to operate a soybean, wheat 
and farm produce business. The firm 
was authorized 3,090 shares of $10 
stock and listed $30,900 as its paid- 
in capital. Incorporators were Lee 
Rice, John Getson and James E. 
Vaughn, all of Delaplaine. Mr. 
Vaughn was named the firm’s legal 
agent. 
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U.S.I. Names Chicago 


Division Sales Manager 


NEW YORK—Edward C. Richard- 
son has been appointed Chicago divi- 
sion sales manager for U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., div- 
ision of National 
Distillers & Chem- 
ical Corp. New 
York. 

The announce- 
ment was made by 
A. R, Ludlow, Jr., 
vice president in 
charge of sales. 
Mr. Richardson re- 
places the former 
Chicago sales man- 
ager, George H. 
Stanton, who is now the company’s 
director of field sales. 

Mr. Richardson, who holds a chem- 
istry degree from Cornell University, 
has been with U.S.I. since 1940, and 
was Boston division sales manager 
for the company from 1950 until the 
time of his new appointment. 


Grain, Feed Dealers 


Approve New Members 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. has an- 
nounced its directors have approved 
a number of new members since May 
27. The new members are: 

Oak Hill (Kansas) Grain, Inc., 
Louis A. Randle; Quinter (Kansas) 
Grain Co., Roger J. Houser; Sterling 
(Nebraska) Grain Co, Edmund 
Juilfs; Beardsley (Kansas) Grain, 
Inc., Vince Reinhart; Wells & Sons 
Grain Co., Almena, Kansas, John 
Wells (branch); Central Iowa Mill- 
ing Co., Herndon, Iowa, Rolland D. 
Barnes; Codell (Kansas) Grain, Inc., 
B. H. Sherman, Sr.; Frisbie Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., Gypsum, Kansas, 
George L. Frisbie, and Pendennis 
(Kansas) Grain Co., Arnold Sweaney. 

Shields (Kansas) Grain, Inc., Wil- 
lard L. Davis; Wells & Sons Grain 
Co., Cedar Bluffs, Kansas, Richard 
Wells; Bogue (Kansas) Grain, Inc., 
Adolph Brungardt; McPherson (Kan- 
sas) Terminal Elevator Co., Inc., C. 
G. Link; Turlock (California) Dehy- 
drating & Packing Co. Oscar M. 
Knutsen; Glasco (Kansas) Grain, 
Inc., C. J. Loe; Miltonvale (Kansas) 
Grain, Inc., Edward Bachamp; Mo- 
Kan Grain, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., 
William A. Sauder; Paradise (Kan- 
sas) Grain Co. Joe Kvasnicka; 
Shriver-Van Horn, Jefferson, Iowa, 
Delmar Van Horn, and Balta (Kan- 
sas) Grain Co., Frank Gross. 

D. E. Bondurant Grain Co., Ness 
City, Kansas, Robert F. Gantz; Cen- 
tral Grain Co., Lubbock, Texas, Or- 
ville Stewart; Coastal Storage, Inc., 
Robstown, Texas, Jerome E. Jalufka; 
Texas Grain Storage, Inc., West, 
Texas, E. W. Plasek; Bardwell Grain 
Co., Waco, Texas, P. H. Sanford; 
Clubb Grain Co., Lubbock, Texas, 
Jack Claitor; Johnston Seed Co. of 
Texas, Enid, Okla., Dale H. Johnston; 


Edward Richardson 





| L. & M Grain Co., Lubbock, Texas, 


Joe Leaverton; Ochs Elevator Co., 
Utica, Kansas, Victor Ochs; Johnson 
Grain & Supply Co., Oak, Neb.; Ritz- 
(Washington) Warehouse Co., 


Wirthmore Firm Makes 


Sales Appointments 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Two admin- 
istrative appointments within the 
Wirthmore Feed, Inc., sales organi- 
zation have been announced by R. D. 
Emmons, general sales manager for 
the firm. 

Lewis E. Whitaker, former Olean, 
N.Y., division sales manager, has been 
transferred to the company’s home 
office at Waltham as administrative 
assistant in the sales department. 

Sumner A. Claverie has been pro- 
moted from assistant division mana- 
ger for the Olean division to division 
manager. He will continue to main- 
tain his Wirthmore office at Olean. 
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“I started selling Scotch O Lass in October, 1958, and I sold 
50 tons the first 7 months. I like to sell Scotch O Lass because of 
its excellent consumer acceptance. It mixes in feeds very well and 
doesn’t harden in storage. I have never had a complaint from my 
customers with this product and I like the profit.” 


DRY, SWEET, UNIFORM SCOTCH O LASS will make your 
branded feeds and custom mixes more palatable, more nutritious. 
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Factors Influencing the Feeding 
Value of Rice and Other Cereal 
Grains for the Turkey Poult 


@C. M. Treat and E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Poultry Science, Vol. 
38, No. 4, July, 1959, pp. 747-750. 


ABSTRACT 
Two trials were conducted with 


Thompson medium white turkey 
poults maintained in battery brooders 


Putting Research 
To Work : 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 











for 63 days. In the first trial brew- 
ers’ rice and rough rice were sub- 
stituted in the poult diet at the ex- 
pense of 50, 75 and 100% of the corn 
in the ration. All diets were pelleted 
(5/32 inch diameter) and the pellets 
were crumblized for feeding during 
the first three weeks. The basal diet 
contained: 42.5% ground yellow corn, 
40.7% dehulled 50% protein soybean 
meal, 5% fish meal, 2% dried whole 








BY Basic butyl fermenta- 
tion solubles, 2% alfalfa leaf meal, 
3.2% dicalcium phosphate, %% salt 
and 2.5% ground limestone, plus add- 
ed manganese sulfate, folacin, peni- 
cillin, and vitamins A, D, riboflavin, 
calcium pantothenate, thiamin, nia- 
cin and choline. 

In general, the results of the first 
experiment showed that rough rice 
was a satisfactory substitute for yel- 


whey, 2% 





MINNESOTA MANAGER REPORTS: 





“| believe in staying with a good thing 
—that’s why our second drier was another SHANZER!” 


Says, W. H. Lenton, Mgr., Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., Stewartville, Minnesota 


Mr. Lenton continues: 
".,.we found our original Shanzer 








low corn at the levels used. It should 
be noted, however, that unexplainably 
the diet containing 25% of the corn 
replaced with rough rice produced a 
significantly poorer growth rate, in 
contrast to those diets containing 
higher amounts. Peculiarly, the birds 
receiving 100% of rough rice replace- 
ment for the corn were significantly 
heavier at nine weeks of age than 
those receiving the basal corn con- 
taining diet! In all cases the rough 
rice usage reduced the feed efficiency 
appreciably when compared with ba- 
sal diet—approximately .17 lb. 

When brewers’ rice was used as a 
substitute for corn in the basal diet 
at the various levels, it was observed 
that the 100% substitution rate failed 
to support optimum growth at nine 
weeks of age, although it did give 
good weights up to approximately 
four weeks of age. Again, feed utili- 
zation was generally poorer with the 
use of brewers’ rice rations. 

In the second trial, barley and 
rough rice were substituted into the 
diets at the 50% and 100% replace- 
ment level for corn in the same basal 
diet as used in experiment 1. Diets 
in the second trial were fed both as 
pellets and as mash. 

Observations in this experiment 
showed that the inclusion of either 
rough rice or barley resulted in re- 
duction of feed efficiency at all levels 
of substitution, although the differ- 
ences were not as great with pelleted 
rations. Barley and rice were capable 
of producing good growth at all sub- 
stitution levels when the diets were 
pelleted. However, when the barley 
was at the 100% level in the mash 
form, growth rate was significantly 
poorer. 

Although the feeding of a crum- 
blized diet to three weeks, followed 
by pellets, resulted in significant im- 
provement in growth rate up to four 
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as this led to greater volume opportu- 


| ment for corn. 
nity our first choice for additional ore 
| 
| 
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- 
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ry Tiel) capacity was another Shanzer drier-- This work was first reported in 
- : . 1957 at the annual meeting of the 
$ h this time a Model SO. Poultry Science Assn., but this re- 
"Season after season, the trouble- port gives much more detail about 
aa the work. It has been previously 
. free, full-rated performance of these | shown by the Arkansas group that up 

. ; 5% i av P 
units, even on extremely wet grain, | t 29% of rough rice may replace 
corn in broiler rations without sacri- 


ficing body weight or feed conver- 
sions. 

Since rough rice may be available 
under certain market conditions at a 
very cheap cost, its use in the ration 
may reduce the cost of production 
greatly in-those areas close to a sup- 
ply. Both in broilers and turkeys, 
rough rice should be used with cau- 
tion if the market demands a highly 
pigmented bird, unless plenty of oth- 
er “pigmenting” feeds are used such 
as gluten meal, alfalfa leaf meal, etc. : 
| The results with barley in this ex- 

periment are interesting and differ 

somewhat from those which have 
been secured elsewhere. Most experi- 
ments show barley gives both poorer 
growth and feed conversions, unless 
| fat is added to the diet to bring up 
| the energy content of the barley ra- 
tion. (Brown and Arscott, 1957, etc.) 


has certainly earned our respect. As 
far as we're concerned, the only thing 
better than a Shanzer drier...is two 
Shanzer driers." 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 














BLOMFIELD- 


Specialized manufacturing meth- 
ods and equipment, backed by over 
25 years of drier experience, assure 
the highest quality obtainable in 
grain drying machinery. 


= 


Custom fitted installation gives 
you maximum processing efficiency. 
All parts are die-punched for true 
erection and easy interchange. Every 
detail is permanently recorded. 


Complete planning assistance is 
available from our fully staffed 
engineering department on drier 
layout, flow problems and special 
handling equipment. 


Screen column design, found only 
in Shanzer driers, puts all the grain 
near warm air source for amazing 
drying uniformity and high capacity. 
No ledges to block grain flow. 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 
Home Office: 85 Bluxome Street + San Francisco 7, California « Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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GIVE HIM ADVICE HELL APPRECIATE 


(THE CATTLEMAN WHO THINKS “SALT IS SALT”) 


‘ 
y 
‘ : 
- 5 a 4... ma shill i. 


REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’ll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
able item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
— iii isnt emai 
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Increase 


reduce c 





Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on... . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 





Biuutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








ee 





they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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“He says he deals with a different clientele since we got vertical integration!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 
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Feeding Values of 
Oregon and Midwest 
Corn Much Alike 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Tests_ con- 
ducted last year on broilers and tur- 
keys by Oregon State College showed 
that Oregon corn and wheat have the 
same poultry feeding value as mid- 
west or “eastern” corn, according to 
Dr. G. H. Arscott and Prof. J. A. Har- 
per of the college’s poultry depart- 
ment and as reported in a recent is- 
sue of Oregon's Agricultural Progress 
published by the college. 

Another phase of the tests showed 
that barley and speltz, a member of 
the wheat family which usually does 
not thresh free, failed to equal corn 
and wheat in feed value. 

Using midwest corn as the stand- 
ard, Dr. Arscott fed four pens of 50 
Vantress X New Hampshire chicks 
Oregon-grown corn and speltz. Corn 
grade was No. 2 or better, and mois- 
ture content was less than 15%. In 
a similar experiment, midwest corn, 
wheat and barley also were compared. 

Broilers were fed eight weeks un- 
der 24-hour lights. Feed and water 
were free choice. Each bird had about 
1 sq 

While the feed efficiency of mid- 
west corn and Uregon corn were near- 
ly identical, speltz-fed birds required 
2.64 lb. feed to produce a pound of 
meat compared to the 2.31 to 1 ratio 
for birds on midwest corn. 

Prof. Harper started Broad Breast- 
ed Bronze poults in batteries and 
switched at two weeks to floor pens 
(30 birds per pen) with electric hov- 
ers. The birds received no heat after 
five weeks, but were on 24-hour lights. 
Feed and water were free choice. 

Growth, feed consumption and feed 
efliciency values of Oregon corn and 
wheat much the same as those 
of midwest corn. But barley and 
speltz were somewhat lower in growth 
and feed efficiency values. 

Broad Breasted Bronze _ turkeys 
fed from 8 to 24 weeks in con- 
about 10 sq. ft. per 


{t. of Noor space. 


were 


were 

finement, 

bird. 
Each 


with 


birds. Birds in 
separate were fed either mid- 
west corn, Oregon corn or speltz. 
Half fed mash and grain and 
half same grain and 
mash “all-in-one.” 

Results indicated no difference be- 
Oregon corn, 
either as mash-grain or “all-in-one.” 

For the mash-grain group, midwest 
corn had a feed-per-pound-of-turkey 
ratio of 3.35 to 1. The Oregon corn 


pen had <9 


pens 
were 


were fed the 


tween midwest and 





ratio was 3.42 to 1 and the speltz 
ratio was 3.50 to 1. Feed efficiency 
ratio factors for the all-in-one group 
were: Midwest corn, 3.58; Oregon 
corn, 3.47, and speltz, 4.30. 

M. D. Thomas, extension agricul- 
tural economist, reported in Ore- 
gon’s Agricultural Progress that Ore- 
gon corn production may soon be suf- 
ficient to meet current local poultry 
feed needs. 

Until recently, most of the corn 
fed to poultry was brought in from 
the Midwest. With newer, earlier ma- 
turing varieties and better drying 
methods available, farmers in Ore- 
gon and the rest of Pacific North- 
west are rapidly expanding their 
corn acreage to meet the region’s 
poultry feeding needs. 


20th Modified-Certified 
Brucellosis State Cited 


WASHINGTON Oregon is the 
20th state to become a modified-cer- 
tified brucellosis area in the national 
fight against this costly disease of 
cattle, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

For a state to qualify for certifica- 
tion, not more than 1% of its cattle 
or more than 5% of its herds can be 
infected. The eradication campaign, 
conducted cooperatively by USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service and 
the various states, has succeeded in 


cutting the nationwide infection rate | 


in half since 1954. 

Other progress reports in the na- 
tional campaign show that, to date, 
1,656 counties, or 52.5% of the total 
of 3,152 counties in the U.S., Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, have 
achieved certification. Puerto Rico 


and the Virgin Islands are modified- | 


certified areas. 

In the continuing testing program, 
152 of the certified counties have re- 
ported no infected animals present 


for the past three or more years. Of | 


these counties, 33 are in North Caro- 
lina, the first state to reach certified 
status. 


—_ 


Extension Man Picked 


NEWARK, DEL.—Dr. Samuel M. 
Gwinn has been appointed assistant 
director of the Delaware Extension 
Service, according to an announce- 
ment by George M. Worrilow, dean 
of the University of Delaware School 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Gwinn, who has served as state 
4-H Club leader since 1951, has been 
with the Delaware Extension Service 
since 1948. 








SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of mr, 


Why bi 


exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn withe 
all grinding assignments more eff 


They have heat-treated hamr 


to always n 


frame assures you of a long, tro. 


You get more for your money — all 


representative prices:* 
MODEL 


F-25M Gooseneck 
F-27M Gooseneck 
F-29M Gooseneck 


4y two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammerm 


aintain @ cutting edge 


HORSEPOWER 


100-150 36” 


for Over 50 Years 


ls. with 
ut pre-crushing and they handle 


ently, with less power than any other mill 


rfaced with Tungston Carbide 


er hard 


Quality construct with cas! won 


bie-tree service 

the way thr gh Here ore 
PRICE* 
$ 697.04 
$1665.86 
$2183.98 


FEED OPENING 


40 18” 
75 24” 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. o. b. factory 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 








a 2a. as ean ee 
CALL Zaée or Bob Stuart for 


*® MILL FEEDS 
*% ALFALFA MEAL 


*% UNSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 
o pag 


Phone FE 32-2418 
216 Phoenkx 


RELIANCE FEED CO. ,3,, 227s tis. 
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STRESS conditions encoun 
tered during handling — ship 
ping - 
change of feed often cause cattle 


new surroundings and 


to run short of Rumen Bacteria 
“RUFIS” 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly 
multiply 
already present in the Rumen 


supplies new, 


and stimulate those 


RUF IS; 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., 


MILITARY AVE 


DISTRIBUTED BY... 


Bonewitz Chomiest Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 
The Ray Ewing Company ry 
1097 So. Mareng 
Pasadena 5, Callfors ' 
8. A. Lucius Company | 
3007 Race St 
Ft. W T 
M. A. McClelland Company 
116 Dwight Bu 
Kansas Cit 


Copy 


54141, 
NAME 
TITLE 


ADDRESS 


A‘ Gh 


STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! 





active 


FIRM NAME 


* Appetites Improve 

* Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 
© They Show Better Gains 

® Better Finish & Uniformity 


© Greater Feed Conversion 


HAND HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


produced by Poulen Leboratories, Kensas Cily 


| would like to know more about 


send your Brochure 


INC. 


OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 


RUFIS! Please 
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NewPlant Steps Up Efficiency 
For Norris Firm's Milling and 
Feeding Operation in Georgia 


Cattle feeding is on the increase in 
the Southeast, and both livestock 
men and feed 
showing increased interest 
fast-paced developments 

Feedlots are growing not only in 


in the 


numbers and size but in efficiency as | existing buildings following a fire in 


well. This efficiency includes the feed 
milling operations, too, as both con- 
ventional feed manufacturers 
feedlot operators move into modern, 
efficient processing of feeds for cattle 
finishing. 

The Norris Cattle Co. operations in 
Georgia and Florida are examples of 
the modern trends in the Southeast. 

One of the firm's latest moves was 
the building of a new feed mill with 
an 8 to 10-ton-per-hour mixing capac- 
ity at the Montezuma, Ga., feedlot. 
This mill supplies mixed feed for the 
8-10,000 head of cattle finished an- 
nually at this lot and two others at 
Ocala, Fla., where the company head- 
quarters 

Heading up the company’s exten- 
sive operations is G. A. Furgason, 
who serves as general manager not 
only of the southeast operations but 
also of the company’s midwest divi- 
ranching division. Reid 


sion and a 





Fo Po she 


HOPPER AND ELEVATOR—Right to left in this picture are the receiving 


| 


manufacturers are | 
| zuma. 


and | 


Willcox heads the Georgia division, 
and Bernard Irby manages the feed 
mill and feedlot operation at Monte- 


Built Around Existing Buildings 
The new mill was built around 


the old plant. The design and plans 
were developed jointly by Mr. Furga- 
son and the T. E. Stivers Co., milling 


| engineers at Decatur, Ga. 


| 


“With this new mill,” said Mr. Fur- 


| gason, “‘we’ve stepped up our efficien- 


cy and ability to produce feed more 
accurately from a nutritional stand- 
point and in far less time. Now, we're 
doing two jobs with it. We produce 
mixed loose feed for drylot feeding 
with silage at our Montezuma lots, 
as well as manufacturing feed 
trucked to our Ocala feedlots in bulk. 
Then, too, our new pellet mill turns 
out concentrate-roughage pellets for 
our pasture self-feeding program. We 
use the mill to produce hog pellets 


| for our swine operations, too. Just 


et 


four men and our supervisor do the 
entire mill job.” 

The company raises some ear corn 
and buys large additional quantities 
as a base for its rations. The Norris 


; " 
\ ee at tet fe 


oe - . , ems) a 


hopper for ear corn, an 18 by 8 elevator and a 200 bu. holding bin and feed 


screw. After being elevated, the ear corn can be discharged into this holding 


bin ahead of grinding facilities, or it can be valved onto a belt leading down 


the gable of the crib building. 


~ Wm 


; Rae ms N he . 
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BIN AND HAMMERMILL—A 200-bu. holding bin for ear corn and the 
mill’s 125 h.p. Jacobson hammermill are pictured here. Ear corn in the bin | 


is metered at a controlled rate to the hammermill, which has a 40 h.p. fan 


motor. 











GENERAL VIEW—Left to right in this picture of the mill at the Norris 
Cattle Co.’s Montezuma, Ga., feedlot are ear corn receiving and storage, and 
grinding facilities; Harvestore and Butler bins for grain storage; overhead 
transfer conveyor; ingredient receiving shed; mixing and pelleting building, 
and bulk bins for finished feed. 


ANOTHER VIEW—The Norris Cattle Co. Mill looks like this from the 
opposite side. The quonset-type building, not visible in the other general 
view picture, is in the center of this photo. 





PIT—Ingredients and small grains are received at this pit. Also pictured are 
the receiving elevator and the power shovel. This elevator discharges into 
an overhead cross conveyor. 


INGREDIENT STORAGE—This quonset-type structure was formerly the 
mixing building, but is now used for storage of ingredients, such as the 
cottonseed meal shown here. The building is located between the ingredient 
receiving pit and the new mixing building. 





MIXING SET-UP—Shown here is part of Norris Cattle Co.’s unusual mixing 
set-up. Eight 15-ton Butler bins for ingredients are arranged in two rows of 
four bins each. They are equipped with 8-inch inclined augers. In the floor 
down the center of the aisle is a 9-inch screw conveyor leading to the two 
vertical mixers. Weigh buggies may be pushed down the aisle under any of 
the augers from the bins and charged with the desired quantity of ingredients. 
The charge is dropped through feed-in hoppers into the conveyor. On the right 
here are part of the pellet mill and the hot pellet elevator. 


people also produce their own silage 
on a highly mechanized basis for use 
with the mixed rations. 

Mill Operations 

The new mill has a number of in- 
teresting features. 

At the mill, ear corn is stored in a 
20,000-bu. crib building. Trucks are 
hoisted to dump the load into the re- 
ceiving pit, from which it is augered 
by a 16-inch pit screw into an ear 
corn bucket elevator. After being ele- 
vated, the ear corn can be discharged 
into a 200-bu. holding bin ahead of 
shelling or grinding facilities, or it 
may be valved onto a belt leading 
down the gable of the crib building 
Corn in the crib can be transferred 
from the crib back to the receiving 
pit by tractor scoop truck 

Ear corn in the holding bin is met- 
ered at a controlled rate to the Jacob- 
son hammermill, which has a 125 h.p 
main motor and a 40 h.p. fan motor 
The ground corn is blown to a col- 
lector above a truck loadout position 
for transport to other farms or it is 
diverted by a valve in the pneumatic 
line to a second collector located 
above an overhead screw conveyor 
leading to the ground stock bins in 
the adjacent mixing building. 

Located at the end of the ear corn 
crib are a 20 by 50-ft. Harvestore bin 
and an 18 by 56-ft. Butler bin, which 


are used for storage of corn, milo, 
oats or other grains. These bins can 


| be reached from the ingredient re- 
| ceiving pit or by 
| through another leg of the three-way 


the ear corn pit 
valve at the head of the ear corn ele- 
vator. In either case, the grain is 
raised to the two bins with a Shelby 
elevator some 75 ft. high. 

Near the ear corn crib and parallel 
to it is the ingredient and small grain 
receiving pit. Used in unloading and 
moving these incoming materials are 


MILL CONTROLS — Here are some 
of the controls in the Norris Cattle 
Co.’s new mill. The new facilities 
have stepped up efficiency a good 
deal. 


PELLET MILL—In the center of this picture is the 100 h.p. California pellet 
mill. The cooler and grader may be seen in the left background. In the right 
foreground is the molasses system, and in the background are ingredient bins. 











Norris Carrie Co. 
MarsHais.viiie, Geoneia 
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QUALITY? 
DELIVERY 9 


Y 1S THE SOLUTION 
B COLUMBIA FX:)amigs (ai) 


It is the lowest cost phosphorus source accept- 
able for feeds... . averages well over 9% 
Phosphorus...excellent service is offered 





throughout the year. 
Write for information and 
prices. 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
$T. LOUIS 1,.MO 





Beware of tramp iron! 


Stray metal in your product 
can damage machinery, cause 
fires, kill cattle and poultry 
and ruin your company’s rep- 
protect your 


utation. To 
install an Eriez 
Magnetic Pulley, ideal for 
automatic tramp iron removal 
in many milling processing 
lines. The Eriez Pulley shown 
is removing over 500 lbs. of 
dangerous iron weekly from a 
processing line to assure a 
safe, metal-free product. 


investment 


ERIEZ 


MAGWETIC SEPARATORS 
ee 


Designed to pull dangerous tramp iron from grains and 
sing lines of all types, an Eriez permanent-powered 
eparator will protect your equipment, your 
and your reputation, 


proce 
magnet 
product purity 


VIBRATORY EQUIPMENT 
oa a etree 


Magnetic Drum—used for Grate Magnet—ideal for surge- 
spouts, chutes, spiral conveyors or choke-fed lines. Material is 
ek whenever the directed by iron grill onto pow 
not mnveved erful magnetic tubes. For floor 
s equally well with hot or openings, hoppers, chutes and pending on depth of flow of 
dry products, Self ducts. Drawer-type models are line. Standard sizes from 4” to 
automatically drops also available for enclosed 72” width, in 2” increments. 

tramp iron away from product passages, Special sizes made. 
most complete line of magnetic separators available—separators to 
et your speci needs. Choose from many models, strengths and sizes; get the best pos- 
sible protection at the most sensible price! Eriez separators are non-electric, self-contained, 
easily installed Magnetic power guaranteed indefinitely! 


I ‘ manufactures the 


No operating or maintenance costs 





Unstick stuck bins with new HI-VI Bin Vibrators* 
. » » PULLY ACCEPTABLE BY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


New, fully enclosed electro-permanent magnetic Vibrators especially made for hazardous, 
dusty locations. Most efficient way to keep hard-to-move materials flowing through hoppers, 
bins, chutes, ete. No rectifier needed. Exclusive pinpointed vibration impact. Low initial 
price. Low operating and maintenance costs. IMPORTANT: INSTALLATION OF THESE 
VIBRATORS CAN RESULT IN REDUCED INSURANCE PREMIUMS FOR BUILDINGS, 
EQUIPMENT AND STOCK-—HI-VI VIBRATORS OFTEN PAY FOR THEMSELVES WITH 
THESE SAVINGS! 


FREE LITERATURI 
HOW-TO-ORDER INFORMATION, ETC, 


TELLS COMPLETE STORY, HAS 
WRITE TODAY! 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-VB Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


*Pat 


Pending 





Plate Magnet — powerful, fully 

enclosed magnetic units, for 
Stationary or hinged installation. 
Four magnetic strengths, de- 





| a Webster power shovel, a 12-inch 


inclined screw and a Universal re- 
ceiving elevator. This elevator dis- 


charges into the same 12-inch cross 


conveyor mentioned above, which 
runs some 140 ft. from the ear corn 
crib building, across the ingredient 
receiving dump, across the old mix- 
ing building (now used for bagged or 
bulk ingredient storage) and down 
the gable of the new mixing building, 
serving the ingredient and ground 
grain bins. In this way, the Stivers 
engineers explained, ground ingredi- 
ents can be conveyed directly to the 
bins in the mixing building, or grain 
can be conveyed back to the Harve- 
store and Butler bins. 

(Also see flow plan and pictures.) 

The next building, adjacent to the 
ingredient pit, is the old mixing build- 
ing—which is a 40 by 120-ft. Quonset- 
type structure. This is now used for 
Also, a valve from the 


ingredients 
12-inch conveyor permits 


overhead 


| spouting ground cob and shuck meal 


or ground corn meal into the building 
in bulk. This is transferred later by 
tractor scoop back to the ingredient 
receiving pit, from where the ma- 
terial can go to the mixing bins or to 
pelleting 
Mixing Facilities 

The mixing operations in the new 

Norris mill are housed in a new 


| building which adjoins the old mix- 


ing building. This new structure is 
approximately 26 by 80 ft., with an 
18-ft. plate and a relatively high 


gable to house the main 12 ft. trans- 


fer screw which was mentioned 


| above. 


One half of this building houses 
eight 15-ton Butler bins—arranged in 
two rows of four bins each. These 
mixing bins—for ground corn meal, 
ground ear corn, cottonseed meal and 
other ingredients—have 8 inch in- 
clined augers facing a 5-ft.-wide cen- 
ter aisle between the two rows of 
bins. In the floor, down the center of 
the aisle and directly under the dis- 
charge of the augers, is a 9-inch 


| screw conveyor leading to two verti- 


cal mixers in the other end of the 
building 

In this unusual mixing set-up, 
weigh buggies may be pushed down 
the aisle under any one of the augers 
from the bins and then charged with 
the desired quantity of ingredients. 
The charge is dropped into the con- 
veyor in the floor. This conveyor 
crosses over the two feed-in hoppers 
and carries the proportioned ingredi- 
ents to either of the two mixers. By 
the proper slide setting, either mixer 
may be charged. 

From the mixers, feed discharges 
into a 35-ft. vertical auger. The feed 
then can be spouted directly to feed 
trucks going to the feedlot, or may 
be sent back to the main 12-inch 
transfer conveyor. The conveyor 
moves the mixed feed to one or more 
holding bins prior to pelleting, or di- 
rectly to the pellet mill bins. 

The mixing system requires a min- 


| imum of labor, Mr. Willcox pointed 


out. The mixing rate is 8-10 tons per 


| hour in this plant. 


Pelleting 

Pelleting operations are handled 
with a 100 hp. California Century 
Model mill with wide faced die, plus 
a complete California cooling and 


grading system. Both hog pellets and | 
| cubes for the cattle are produced with 


the mill. This unit is located on the 
ground floor, with the hot pellets be- 
ing elevated to the cooler and grader. 
The finished pellets are elevated to 
one of three 25-ton Butler bulk hold- 
ing bins which are used in loading 
trucks. The trucks move the pelleted 
feed to other Norris farms or to the 
nearby feedlots. 

Mr. Irby said pelleting capacity 
varies from 4 to 10 tons per hour, 
depending upon the type of formula 
and size of pellets. 

When silage is used in the cattle 
rations, the trucks may be loaded di- 
rectly from the vertical auger men- 
tioned above, and with the truck 
parked on the truck scale at the end 
of the mixing building, silage is con- 








veyed by blower directly from silage 
wagons into the feeding trucks. 

The entire plant set-up has stepped 
up feed processing and handling ef- 
ficiency a great deal. 

It’s another part of the expanding 
cattle business in the Southeast. 


<i 





New Grain Storage 


WALLULA, WASH. — A million 
bushel grain storage facility has been 
completed at Wallula by the Colum- 
bia Grain & Storage Co. The unit, 
located on Walla Walla port district 
land, is the third major grain facility 
on the Columbia within Walla Walla 
County and the fourth major indus- 
trial or commercial facility made pos- 
sible by the Port of Walla Walla and 
its land holdings. 

Columbia Grain & Storage is op- 
erated by a Walla Walla corporation. 
Other grain facilities are Port Kelly, 
operated by Walla Walla County 
Grain Growers, and river grain ter- 
minals at Burbank, also on port dis- 
trict property. 





THE W-C HOPPER SCALE 


standardized components 
adapt it to a 

full range of material 
handling methods, 
control instrumentation 


Take a good look at this hopper 
scale. It has many practical features 
for almost any weighing application. 

Take the upper and lower frames. 
They are designed to accommodate 
many standardized feed and discharge 
components: 
feeders, 
These units are pre-engineered; their 
performance has been fully proven in 
use. Costs are, therefore, correspond- 
ingly lower. Satisfactory operation is 
confirmed in advance. 

Now look at the middle or hopper 
frame. Note the flexure mountings. 
They give stability to the unit and 
deliver a single component of force 
to the weight transmitter regardless of 
load distribution. The transmitter, 
itself, may be either electric or pneu- 
matic; the signal can be used for 
weight indication, recording, automatic 
batching. 


sliding gates, vibratory 


screw feeders and others 


Write for Catalog 12 
Clear text, lots of pictures 


S.A. 1659 


WEIGHING and Control COMPONENTS, Inc. 
206-0 Lincoln Ave., Hatboro, Pa. 








Coarse-Ground Pellets 


Tested on Dairy Cows 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Re- 
searchers at Kansas State University 
have been testing coarsely-ground, 
complete dairy pellets to see if the 
greater amount of roughage would 
maintain the butterfat content of the 
milk, 

Dr. George M. Ward, department 
of dairy husbandry, pointed out that 
if the ration mixture is ground very 
fine, it tends to result in a decrease 
in the butterfat content of milk. A 
Holstein cow producing 3.5-4.5% but- 
terfat will drop to about 2% after 


3-4 weeks of eating just finely-ground 


pellets. 

“We've found so far that we can’t 
maintain the butterfat with the 
coarser pellets either. The cream line 
in the milk disappears and the but- 


terfat loses its color,” Dr. Ward said. | 
“However, the butterfat level was | 
maintained when the cows were fed | 
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Eli Lilly Appoints 


been appointed agricultural repre- 
sentative for Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, in the New 
England states, 
and the northern 
and central Appa- 
© lachian Mountain 

"? states. 
Mr. Jay is a 
1951 agricultural 
| education gradu- 
ate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and has 
been employed as 
a vocational agri- 
culture instructor 

in Indiana since then. 

His appointment was announced by 





Nelson Jay 


O. B. Swearingen, sales director of H ® 
the firm’s agricultural and industrial ogenson C oO n 4S ft r U cti oO n C oO . 
products division. Mr. Jay will make 

| Baltimore, Md., his headquarters. 722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Nelson Jay to Staff | | ANOTHER ELEVATOR dy Hogenson 
INDIANAPOLIS Neon 38, PORTLAND FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
quality-built by Hogen- 
son, the six tanks at 
left were recently added 
by us. 


* FEED MILLS 
*% ELEVATORS 
% SEED PLANTS 
* WAREHOUSES 








both pellets and hay, and were al- | 


lowed to eat whichever they want- 
ed.” 


For the most part, the cows con- | 


sumed from four to nine times as 
many pellets as hay, Dr. Ward added 
He said some of the animals “evi- 
denced a lack of enthusiasm” about 


pellets as first, but accepted them | 


readily once they got used to them 
Dr. Ward cautioned, however, that 

while Holstein cows would continue 

to consume the pellets, Jersey cows 





How Blatchford’s 
EXTRA Services Cut Costs... 
Help Increase Your Profits! 


lost their appetites after about three 


weeks of only pelleted feed. 

He notes that the use of pelleted 
feed has come under the scrutiny of 
the dairy specialist because it “has 
proved highly satisfactory for lamb 


feeding, and caused considerable at- | 
tention for steer feeding. Both of | 


these animals are ruminants like 
cows, so we wanted to try pelleted 
feed with cows.” 


While pelleting hay increases the 


expense of such feed, it is possible to 


store the feed in much less*space and | 


with easier handling than in the con- 


ventional bales of hay. The pellets 


also are more adaptable to farm 
mechanization, explained Dr. Ward. 


He comments that the cost of pel- | 


leting the entire ration—hay, grain 
and other nutrients—runs between $9 
and $12 a ton. 


The next step in the research work, | 


reports Dr. Ward, will be a test to 
see if butterfat can be maintained by 
using finely-ground pellets with an 
additional supply of rough hay. The 
previous tests have been with the 
coarser pellets. 

Finely-ground pellets, he explains, 


are more easily made than the coars- | 


er variety, anc are less expensive. 


Swine Sale Planned 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—The first | 


auction sale of swine from the South- 


ern Illinois Swine Herd Improvement | 


Assn. progeny testing station at 
Southern Illinois University will be 
held Sept. 22, according to Joseph E. 
Burnside, University swine specialist 
and consultant to the association in 
the swine testing program. 


Offerings for the sale will include 


30 boars from tested litters and prob- 
ably 12 gilts from certified litters, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burnside. Details re- 


garding the sale or the testing pro- | 


gram may be obtained either from 
Knox Hirons, Waltonville, president 


of the association, or from Mr. Burn- | 


side 





so COWS 
DO THE 
WORK OF 
100 


wtth... 


yao: A 
40¢« 


N. tyeci- lech. 


The extra, personalized services of these Blatchford feed experts and their staffs bring you the widest experience, latest information and 


advanced methods to cut costs, build profits and produce top results for your customers. (1) Bert Swanson, Dept. Director —formuletion (2) Jack 
Sams, Vice President—fortification services (3) Dorwin Cox, Manager—field services (4) Jim Flinn, President—special advisory services. 


| You get all these Extra Services in addition to faster, easier, more accurate, lower cost 
| one-operation mixing and better distribution with Blatchford’s VITADINE and SWINEX! 


Blatchford’s Formulation Service 


—*“custom built” properly balanced feeds. Helps 
you build your own exclusive formulas to meet 
specific and changing local needs with better 
nutrition at lower costs. Formulas are scientif- 
ically calculated for you by Blatchford’s to meet 
or exceed approved standards—assure top 
quality results! 


Blatchford’s Registration Service 


—makes registration easier with less time loss. 
Here’s another plus service that saves you time 
and money. Blatchford’s helps you prepare the 
necessary papers for formula registration and 
proper forms needed to meet tag requirements 
to pass national, state and local regulations. 


FOR POULTRY AND TURKEY FEEDS 
FOR PIG AND HOG FEEDS 
WRITE TODAY! 


plete information today! 


Moin Plont ond Offices 





2) Blatchford’s Fortification Service 


—newest developments in nutrition and disease 
control. Blatchford’s Vitadine and Swinex forti- 
fiers assure your feeds having the latest proven 
developments in micro-ingredients. Blatchford’s 
staff of nutrition experts, specialized mixing 
equipment, continuous research program and 
years of experience keeps you out in front. 


©  Blatchford’s Field Service 

—better profit-producing results! Blatchford’s 
ficld men, many with more than 20 years of 
experience, bring you valuable up-to-date nutri- 
tion information, manufacturing know-how and 
selling help. They help you evaluate local needs, 
keep up with the lastest trends and deliver 
better profit-producing feeds that keep customers 
satisfied! 


Mail Coupon For FREE Blatchford Service! 


Get an accurate appraisal of your formulas Blatchford’s 


for both costs and nutrition valves from 
Blatchford’s now! Find out how much more ! Waukegan, Ilinois 


Blatchford’s offer you. No cost or obligation. 
Mail formula to check . . . 


(1 Send appraisal on formula enclosed 


or write for com- Send information on Blatchford’s Services: 


[] Formulation [) Fortification 0 Ragiavetion @ 


[] Field Services 
| Rlaicbords — 


Wevkegen, Ilinors | 
————— a 
es lowe West Coast Division city 


Nempe. Idaho . om 
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1. “Production usually dropped in hot weather.” 


“| needed help . 


. “I had to have higher hatchability.” 


_.and my feed 


Meet four men with four different problems. 
Each turned to his feed man for help. 
Each got fast, satisfying action with nf-180. 


The four men above are a lot like thousands of 
others who have gone to their feed company with 
a problem . .. and received help in the form of an 
nf-180 medicated feed. The result in each case is a 
satisfied, loyal customer. Here are four examples 
of how nf-180 does the job: é 


1. Ralph Jaroch, Waukesha, Wis. 


“Four weeks after caging my pullets they were in 
about 20% production. I tested nf-180 by feeding 
it to 418 birds in one row. Two weeks later they 
had jumped from 138 to 358 eggs a day. And they 
averaged 75° production right through the 5 hot 
summer months when I usually had a drop in 
production. I’m through monkeying around .. . 
now, I give all my birds feed with nf-180 in it.” 


. Robert Keller, Nottingham, Pa. 


“T produce around 1150 dozen hatching eggs a 
week. So steady production and high hatchability 
are important. After testing nf-180, I switched 
entirely to it. And the last three hatches of my 
eggs came off at 87% ... which paid me a bonus 
of $172.00 in one month. I also like the steadier 
production that nf-180 gives. I think nf-180 really 
does the job.” 


3.J. Russell McKarns,West Unity, O. 


“Four years ago I began losing hogs to necro and 
bloody dysentery. We used some other recom- 
mended products but didn’t get results. Then my 
feed company said to try nf-180. We tested it on 
half the sick pigs and in a week they were back 
pretty near to normal. And once they were treated, 
they didn’t come down with scours again. If it 
hadn’t been for nf-180, we’d have been out of the 
hog business. But with nf-180, we can control the 
disease. I’m mighty high on nf-180.” 


.Ian S. Thompson, New Hope, Pa. 


“In these days of keen competition and awful egg 
prices, every avenue must be employed to hold 
up production and cut costs. And I honestly think 
that if you are anxious to make out in the busi- 
ness, you have to have nf-180. It’s cut my mor- 
tality to the lowest ever. My feed conversion is 
running 3.5 lbs. to a dozen eggs. And at the end 
of 14 months of lay, when I’m scheduled to sell 
out the old birds, I’m still getting 60-65% produc- 
tion. Now, I plan to change my replacement sched- 
ule and keep my birds an extra 4 to 6 weeks.” 
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4. “I wanted increased production, lower costs.” 


3.“Scours were driving me out of the hog business.” 


company furnished it with nf-180” 





Feed company research shows 
nf-180 even surpasses our claims 
These four men are just a sample of the thousands 
who have switched to nf-180 . . . often after doing 
their own private testing beforehand. 

Several major feed companies have tested nf- 
180, too. One company with extensive research 
farm facilities found in making its own compari- 
sons that results considerably exceeded the con- 
servative claims which have been made by Hess 
& Clark. As a result, that company now includes 
an nf-180 medicated layer ration in its line of 
feeds. (Many other feed manufacturers also regu- 
larly produce and sell nf-180 medicated feeds for 
poultry and swine.) 


You can promise these benefits 
on your own feed tags 

With nf-180, you can make your feed tags more 
than a routine listing of ingredients. Actually, nf- 
180 can turn your feed tag into one of your most 
effective sales tools. Why? Look at the benefits you 
can promise when nf-180 is in the feed: 


Layers (continuous low level) : Increase egg pro- 
duction, improve feed-egg ratio, extend egg-laying 
period, maintain greater laying performance dur- 
ing stress, improve hatchability, and increase pro- 
duction in the early laying period. 

Swine: Treat necro (bacterial enteritis, necrotic 
enteritis, black scours) and vibrionic (bloody) 
dysentery. 

Booster feeds: The nf-180 label carries more 
poultry disease prevention, treatment, and control 
uses than any other feed medication today. 


Red Foley 


Hess & Clark’s No.1 Salesman 


Today more of your customers know about nf-180 
than ever before. Word-of-mouth advertising by 
satisfied users is part of it. . . factual reports from 
men like the four above are published regularly 
by Hess & Clark in leading magazines to spread 
the nf-180 story. And every week on the 140- 
station NBC Monitor network Red Foley carries 
nf-180 news to millions of listeners. Many of Red’s 
fans are city folks, incidentally, and this year Hess 
& Clark is using this popular show to launch a 
new ‘Golden Goodness of Eggs’ campaign to help 
sell the eggs your customers produce. We hope 
you'll listen to the show .. . and remind your cus- 
tomers to enjoy it, too... 15 minutes of top en- 
tertainment every weekend. 

We also urge you to get the full facts on nf-180 
medicated feeds and how they can be of service to 
you. Write or wire us... or ask your Hess & Clark 
salesman for new information which he can supply. 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


DIVISION OF VICK CHEMICAL CO, 


nf 80 | 
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Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs 


@ Energy 


Before starting a discussion on feed- 


ing layers for commercial egg produc- | 
tion, I think it is necessary to define | 


the goal for which we are striving. 

One goal might be to make a feed 
that will result in the largest number 
of eggs possible being produced from 
each hen. Another goal might be to 
have a feed which will result in the 
mallest 
produce a dozen eggs. A third goal 
could be a combination of the previous 
two mentioned ones and would be the 
most likely because when an in- 
creased rate of production is obtained, 
we usually have an accompanying de- 
crease in the amount of feed required 
) produce a dozen eggs 

The ultimate goal of any poultry- 
man, I am sure, is to make the great- 
est amount of profit that is possible 
In order to attain the greatest pos- 
ible profit, it is necessary to get the 
largest number of eggs from each hen 
with the smallest amount of feed, 
using the cheapest feed that will do 
this job 

In order to obtain a feed that will 
fit this classification, we must have 
one that contains all the required nu- 
trients in exactly the proper amounts. 
In other words, we must meet exactly 
the hen’s need for energy, protein, 
vitamins and minerals. If we exceed 
these requirements, we are paying for 
something for which we get no bene- 
fit. On the other hand, if we are low 
on any of these requirements, we fall 
hort of our goal by reduced produc- 
tion. The needs of hens kept for com- 
mercial egg production are slightly 
less for some nutrients than the needs 
of hens that are kept for the produc- 
tion of hatching eggs. Therefore, it is 
possible to make a cheaper feed that 
will maintain a high rate of egg pro- 
duction if we do not worry about get- 
ting eggs that will hatch. In this dis- 
cussion we will consider only feeds for 
commercial layers, and not worry 
about the needs for hatchability of 
e 

result of much research, we 

a close approximation of 
requirement for each of 
nutrients. I would like to review 
recent research 
these as a_ back- 
making recommendations 
laying hen feed 
REQUIREMENT: First, 
require- 
worth- 


now ha 

the hen's 
these 
ome of the more 
concerning 


round for 


work 


concerning 
ENERGY 
I would like to discuss the 
ment for energy. I believe it 
mention the two measure- 
which are found in common 
for expressing the energy value 
These are “metabolizable 
and “productive energy.” 
Much time could be spent discussing 
the relative each of these 
measurements. However, I have only 
comments to offer con- 
the “metabolized 
a feed is approxi- 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
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@ Minerals 


By Dr. Robert H. Harms 
University of Florida 


mately 1% to 1% times greater than 
the “productive energy” value. Sec- 


ondly, the “metabolized energy” value | 


is probably the more accurate meas- 
urement of the two. However, most 
research workers and feed nutrition- 
ists have preferred to use “produc- 
tive energy” values. Since this is true, 
in this discussion I will refer only to 
productive energy values. 


Fiber Energy 
There has not been a lot of research 
work conducted on the energy re- 
quirement for the laying hen, al- 
though research people have been in- 





@ Protein 


terested in this problem for over 15 
years. 

Dr. Heuser and co-workers of Cor- 
nell’, presented a report in 1945 in 
which they showed that laying feeds 
containing ingredients of a fibrous 
nature such as oats and wheat by- 
products were not as efficient as less 
fibrous feed containing crushed wheat 
for egg production and body weight 
gain. 

We know that ingredients contain- 
ing large amounts of fiber also con- 
tain low levels of energy as compared 
to ingredients which are low in fiber. 








Drs. Couch and Quisenberry and their 
group at Texas A&M’ reported in 
1951 that a laying feed low in fiber 
and high in energy gave better results 
than a feed high in fiber and low in 
energy. 

The next year Dr. Singsen and co- 
workers at Connecticut’ presented 
data which confirmed these results. 
They found that the University of 
Connecticut’s high energy laying ra- 
tion (which was essentially a corn-soy 
type feed) produced greater egg pro- 
duction in four of five experiments 
when compared to a feed containing 
25% wheat standard middlings and 
20% oats. This was a feed similar to 
those in common usage in the late 
40’s and early 50’s. 

Dr. Hill and others at Cornell‘ pre- 
sented in 1956 results from feeding 
a wide range of energy levels to lay- 
ing hens. I would like to review some 
of their results. 

They reported on two separate ex- 
periments conducted during two dif- 
ferent years in which they used Single 
Comb White Leghorn hens. In each 
experiment the rate of egg produc- 
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tion was increased with each increase 
in energy content in the feed. Also, 
each time the energy level was in- 
creased less feed was required to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs. From this work 
and additional experiments, Dr. Hill 
concluded that the laying hen should 
receive at least 935 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound of feed in 
order to get the most eggs that the 
hen was capable of laying. 

While I was at the University of 
Tennessee, we conducted three sepa- 
rate tests on the energy requirement 
for laying hens. I would like to review 
the results of these tests. 

In the first two tests’ we used a 
high and low energy feed. The low 
energy diet contained 721 calories of 
productive energy per pound of feed 
and the high energy 900 calories. 
Each contained approximately 19% 
protein in order to be sure adequate 
protein was present. High levels of 
oats and wheat shorts were used in 
the low energy feed, which also re- 
sulted in a high fiber feed. Single 
Comb White Leghorn pullets were 
used in these tests. 











During the first year, 1954, feeding 
of the high energy feed resulted in an 
increase of approximately 8% in rate 
of egg production, with a decrease of 
8 lb. of feed required to produce a 
dozen eggs. 

During 1955, it was again found 
that rate of egg prodction was in- 
creased by 6% from feeding the high 
energy feed, and the amount of feed 
required to produce a dozen eggs was 
reduced by .6 Ib. 

High-Energy Gains 

Hens on the high energy feed 
gained considerably more weight than 
did hens on the low energy feed 
Whether or not this is desirable is 
controversial. The ideal condition 
would be for the hens to maintain 
their body weight only to the extent 
necessary for top egg production. We 
know that any extra deposition of fat 
is expensive to produce and might in- 
terfere with normal egg production 
However, in this experiment, it was 
felt that the birds receiving the low 
energy feed were unable to maintain 
body weight necessary for production 


} 


of eggs. An increase in egg 
obtained from the feeding of the high 
energy feed. This will again be men 
tioned later on in the discussion 
These data agree very closely with 
the results of Hill, Couch, Singsen and 
many others. However, there ar« 
workers who do not that high 
energy feeds will support a higher 
rate of egg production than can be 
obtained from feeding low energy 
feeds. One of these is Dr. Berg and 
his group at Washington State who 
reported in 1956 that feeding energy 
levels ranging from 697 to 905 calories 
of productive energy per pound of 
feed did not affect rate of egg pro- 
duction. Dr. Kelly, at North Carolina 
has found in recent tests that maxi 
mum rate of egg production can be 
obtained from feeding less than 900 
calories of energy per pound of feed 
Just what the difference be 
tween the from the various 
stations is an unanswered question 
We know that temperature has 
effect, and less energy is needed when 
we have warm weather 
Most workers agree 
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Dr. Robert H. Harms 


AUTHOR—Dr. Robert H. Harms is 


an associate professor of poultry hus- 
bandry at the University of Florida. 
He received his bachelor’s degree in 
scriculture at the University of 
| Arkansas, his M.S. degree in poultry 
| nutrition from the University of 
| 
| 
| 





Arkansas, and was awarded his Ph.D. 

degree Texas A&M College. Dr. 

Harms was on the staff of the poultry 

department at the University of Ten- 

| nessee from 1955 to 1957. The accom- 
panying article is the text of a talk 
presented at the Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries Assn. annual meeting in 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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For details request 

Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 
Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 

and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA. : : . 
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AUREOMYCIN in feed lot rations 








Controlled feed lot 
experiments show 


$ 


EXTRA RETURN 


PER HEAD 


Every farmer feeding out cattle wants to get results like 

these ... and can with AUREOMYCIN in feed-lot rations: 

@ 44 extra pounds per head at market. 

@ more than 10% increase in feed efficiency 

@ 58% reduction in number of cattle requiring treatment 

for respiratory disease 

@ 79% reduction in liver abscesses 

@ almost complete elimination of foot rot 

These are the averages of results obtained in a series of con- 

trolled feed lot experiments with quality feeds that provided 

approximately 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetra- 

cycline per head per day. The figures prove that AUREOMYCIN 

pays! They add up to an extra return of $12.00 per head on 

increased weight alone. Feed savings more than paid for 

the AUREOMYCIN,. 

Put your feeder cattle on good feeds containing the recom- 

mended amount of AUREOMYCIN as soon as they go into the 

feed lot. Feed continuously. For groups of cattle that 

undergo extreme stress due to shipping and weather con- 

ditions, your feed manufacturer will advise you to use the 

higher level AUREOMYCIN stress program. 

Consult your feed manufacturer or feed mixer. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 

*AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Aureomycin in creep feeds 





Calves average 44 pj 
—bring $13” extra 


You can get results like these by 
using creep feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN®! 

Three controlled experiments, 
conducted under field conditions, 
show that beef calves fed AUREO- 
MYCIN for approximately 115 days 
make dramatic gains over those not 
fed AUREOMYCIN. 

These trials show an average im- 
provement of 22% in feed efficiency. 
They show an average increase in 
daily gain of 26.8%. They show an 
average increase in total gain of 44 


pounds per head 
extra return of 
based on prevail 
These are the 
more cattlemen a 
use of oreep / 
AUREOMYCIN! 
Creep feeding 
gets calves off to 
give them the 
needed for low~ 
down scouring 
through weani 
“starved out” loc 


@auREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark f 
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Better health ... better gains ... better dollar returns. . . these are the benefits obtained 
at every stage of cattle production through the use of AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds. 

Your cattlemen have been reading—and will continue to read all through the fall 
and winter—advertisements like those shown below. 

These advertisements are designed to help cattlemen know more about the 
outstanding antibiotic for beef. They describe the successful results of AUREOMYCIN 
in range cubes, creep feeds and feed lot rations. Each advertisement helps you sell 
formula feeds by reminding customers to buy formula feeds from their feed manu- 
facturer or feed dealer. Each advertisement prominently displays, in the logotype, 
the words “formula feeds.” 

If you are not now including AUREOMYCIN in your cattle feeds, plan to do so. Increas- 
ing consumer acceptance of such feeds is your assurance of higher sales volume. 

American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 





junds more per head 


Bring ’em through the winter strong 





return when sold! 


.. resulting in an _ better looking calves and yearlings. 
$13.20 per head Talk to your feed manufacturer 
ig market prices. or feed dealer. Ask him for creep 
reasons more and feeds containing AUREOMYCIN. 
e increasing their American Cyanamid Company, 
reds containing Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 
with AUREOMYCIN 
, good start, helps 
| vigorous health 
| st gains. It cuts 
-brings calves 
g without that 
:. It helps you sell 
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AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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with range cubes containing Aureomycin 


Cows, held-over calves and replace their feed to build healt ! k to your feed manufacturer or 
er. Ask him for range cubes 


ment heifers all need a forti/ eed de 
supplement to thrive on range and 2 = aeaiaine ame . that provide the recommended amount 
bring in extra income. ¢ : : f grams of AUREOMYCIN 

e per head per day 


That's why more and more cattlemen Tt Amer anamid Company, Agri 
> ange ' ws wes - — ; even th ; . 
are using range cubes New York 20, N.Y 





Now ... with the addition of aURRO- 
MYCIN® to range cubes, you can 
provide your cattle with greater 
protection against stress and disease 
AUREOMYCIN in range 

“invisible” diseases - fight 

ondary invaders that usually follow 
respiratory infections and infesta 
tion by internal parasites. Cattle us 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 





®aUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Cor 
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conclude that if a feed contains 935 
calories of energy per pound of feed, 
we will obtain the maximum number 
rs that it is possible for a hen to 
instances we may get 
by on slightly less energy, especially 
in warm weather. Any time we in- 
crease the energy content of a feed by 
10 calories we will improve feed util- 
ization by 1%. Just how high we can 
go on energy has not been determined, 
and is now controlled by the fact that 
animal fat is too expensive to justify 
high levels of energy in laying feeds. 
It is possible to make a feed with 
930 calories of energy without using 
fat, but low levels of fat, 1 or 2%, 
probably can be justified on the basis 
of increased egg size alone. 


of egs 
lay. In some 


PROTEIN: Since we know that a 
relationship exists between energy 
and protein, it is most logical that 
we next discuss protein requirement 
of the hens. 

Since most of the laying hen feeds 
contain soybean oil meal as the pri- 
mary source of protein, we will as- 
sume 


this to be true for our discus- 


| 
| 





sion. It is a known fact that with 
different sources of protein, the re- 
quirement of total protein for the hen 
feed will change. 

As far as I am concerned, the level 
of protein in laying hen feed should 
be 17%. However, this is not a value 
agreed upon by all nutritionists. 

Again, referring to the Tennessee 

work", where we fed three levels of 
protein to Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens, the best rate of egg pro- 
duction was obtained when hens re- 
ceived 17% protein. The feeding of 
18.5% protein gave as good rate of 
egg production and utilization of feed 
as did the feeding of the 17% protein. 
The diet containing 15.7% protein 
failed to support maximum rate of 
egg production. 

I think it is of interest to point out 
that these birds maintained a rate of 
egg production of approximately 70% 
for a period of eleven months, which 
included a one month pre-experi- 
mental period. This may be an impor- 
tant factor when studying the protein 
requirement, or any other require- 
ment of the laying hens. It is reason- 





able to believe that a hen laying at an 
egg production rate of 80% will have 
a higher requirement for all nutrients 
than for a hen which only has a po- 
tential of laying at a rate of 40 to 
50%. 

Next, I would like to discuss some 
data which we have collected in pro- 
tein studies with laying hens at 
Florida’. 

The basal diet used in these studies 
is very similar to a laying feed which 
you would find used in commercial 
egg production in that it is corn-soy- 
bean oil meal type feed containing 5% 
alfalfa meal and 3% fish meal, and 
fortified with all needed vitamins and 
minerals. 

Test Results 

In our first test we were feeding 
levels of 14.7 and 16.7% protein to 
old White Leghorn hens and an egg 
strain of Rhode Island Red pullets. 
The feeding of the higher level of 
protein resulted in approximately 1% 
higher rate of egg production than 
was obtained from feeding the low 
level of protein. Since these hens were 
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BETTER FEEDS 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace-mineral formulations, 
the Ultra-Life Program just be- 
gins to work for you. 


That EXTRA STEP... resulting 
in increased sales and profits for 
you...follows fast. Ultra-Life’s 
big marketing staff... nutrition- 





al advisors, farm-service men, and 
merchandising experts... goes to 
work promoting YOUR NAME 
BRAND feeds...through live- 
stock and poultry nutritional 
schools, feeding programs, feeder 
contacts and a complete adver- 
tising campaign consisting of — 
YOUR NAME BRAND folders, 
feeding and management books, 
tags, registrations, and your own 
16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal. 


May we be of service to you ? 
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Write for free copy of “YOU and 
ULTRA-LIFE” for full details of the 
Ultra-Life Program. 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 





only laying at a rate of approximately 

%, one might not expect such a 
large difference in number of eggs 
laid by the two groups. This increase 
in rate of egg production was only 
slight, but it was consistent, and each 
feed was fed to four pens of Single 
Comb White Leghorns and four pens 
of Rhode Island Reds. 

The number of pounds of feed re- 
quired to produce a dozen eggs was 
essentially the same for the two feeds, 
in fact, when we average the two 
breeds, we find identical feed effici- 
ency. 

Adding Amino Acids 

Since amino acids are becoming 
more reasonable in price, we thought 
it might be possible to add these to 
laying hen feed and thus be able to 
lower the total amount of protein in 
the feed. If this were possible, at cer- 
tain times of the year it might be 
possible to make a cheaper feed. 

Within certain limits this has been 
shown to be possible with broilers. In 
other words, it has been shown that 
a feed containing 21% protein with 
additional methionine will give as 
good growth as feeding 24% protein 
without supplemental amino acids. 

In most instances, such changes re- 
sult in less feed being required to pro- 
duce a pound of broiler meat because 
of the improvement in protein quality, 
or, stated in another way, because of 
better amino acid balance. If this 
could be done with hens, it might be 
possible to manufacture a cheaper 
feed at certain times. This would 
come about when there was a large 
spread in the price of corn and soy- 
bean oil meal. 

At Florida” we have completed one 
experiment in which we added meth- 
ionine hydroxy analogue (referred to 
as MHA*) to hen feeds to see if we 
could obtain an improvement in rate 
of egg production of feed containing 
low levels of protein. Three levels of 
protein (14.7, 15.7 and 16.7%) were 
fed and each level was fed with and 
without the addition of .075% MHA 

This was a 10-month trial and hens 
were kept in laying cages. As the level 
of protein was increased in the ab- 
sence of MHA, an increase in rate of 
egg production was obtained. How- 
ever, this increase in level of protein 
did not improve the utilization of feed. 
The addition of MHA to all levels of 
protein improved rate of egg produc- 
tion and lowered the amount of feed 
required to produce a dozen eggs. The 
best utilization of feed was obtained 
with the diet containing 14.7% pro- 
tein when supplemented with MHA. 

We are repeating this test this year 
with Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens maintained in floor pens. How- 
ever, the results are not in agreement 
with those of last year. Just what 
makes the difference we don’t know 
We have a different breed of birds 
and used a different system of grow- 
ing replacement pullets. 

Even though we have numerous re- 
ports to show that a level of 17% pro- 
tein is required for the laying hen, I 

(Turn to LAYERS, page 75) 


*Registered trademark, Monsanto Chemical 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Outstanding in the Industry! 


the 
ALL NEW 








COMPARE!!! 


FEATURES TO LOOK FOR IN A MODERN, 
EFFICIENT MOBILE FEED MILL Type A Type B Type C Type D 





“OLD TYPE” machines cannot compare . . . To see is to know SECO . . . The nations 
most modern and advanced Mobile Feed Mill. 
Engineers and Manufac- 


Notiesetly Tones Coed INC., GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN. 


Milling Equipment. stn Le eh 
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Feed Represents 80% 
Of Cost in Producing 
100 Pounds of Pork 


URBANA, ILL.—It is estimated 
that feed costs represent approxi- 
mately 80% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing 100 Ib. of pork, says Dr. E. A. 
Rutledge in a recent issue of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion’s magazine, Ohio Farm and Home 
Research. 

The contents of Dr. Rutledge’s ar- 
ticle, “Pigs Gain Faster on Pelleted 
Feed,” follow: 

The hog producer must constantly 
strive for greater efficiency in his 
farming operations, It is estimated 
that feed costs represent approxi- 
mately 80% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing 100 Ib. of pork. 

With this in mind, an experiment 
was conducted comparing the per- 
formance of pigs fed a protein sup- 
plement in either meal or pelleted 





form free-choice with shelled corn, 
or a complete mixed ration in either 
meal! or pelleted form. 

Hogs on Concrete 

Fifteen pigs, approximately nine 
weeks of age, were assigned to each 
of four lots on concrete. The complete 
mixed ration contained 14.5% pro- 
tein up to 120 Ib. and 125% protein 
from 120 Ib. to market weight. 

Pigs fed the complete ration in 
pelleted form gained 0.1 Ib. per day 
faster than those fed the same ration 
in meal form. Pigs fed the pelleted 
complete ration required 20 Ib. less 
feed per hundred Ib. of gain. 

The pelleting of the protein sup- 
plement fed free-choice with shelled 
corn did not appear to influence the 
rate of gain from weaning to 120 
lb. but increased gains 0.1 Ib. per 
day during the period from 120 Ib. 
to market weight. Nineteen pounds 
less protein supplement were eaten 
per cwt. gain by the pigs fed the 
pelleted supplement during the early 
growing period. However, more of 
the pelleted protein supplement was 





eaten from 120 Ib. to market weight 
so that a net saving of a 
pounds of supplement was associa 
with this aed of feeding for the 
entire growth period. 

Pigs fed the meal form protein 
supplement consumed 4.71 Ib. of corn 
for every pound of protein supple- 
ment, whereas those fed the pelleted 
supplement consumed 5.21 Ib. of corn 
for every pound of protein supple- 
ment. 

Pigs fed the complete pelleted ra- 
tion gained nearly 0.2 lb. per day 
faster than did the pigs fed the pro- 
tein supplement in the meal form with 
shelled corn. 

There was little difference in cost 
per unit of gain between the meal and 
pelleted forms of either the complete 
ration or the protein supplement. 
However, pigs fed the protein sup- 
plement either in the meal or pelleted 
forms with corn gained more econo- 
mically than those fed the complete 
mixed rations in either the meal or 
pelleted forms. 

For the average swine producer 
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especially formulated for custom mixing! 





MORE PROFIT 


FOR YOU, THE DEALER 


% higher margin per ton 


% saves one-half of your freight bill 


% saves one-half of your storage space and costs 


A BETTER BUY 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMER 


%* 9% phosphorus— up to three times the phos- 


phorus content of ordinary mixing minerals 


¥% all the phosphorus highly available to livestock | 


¥% nutritionally sound, with a calcium-phosphorus 


ratio based on latest research 


% small, compact 25 lb. bag for easier handling 


% store twice the supply handy to your mixer 


IMPORTANT! 

If your distributor does not carry 
DARLING’s complete line of Minerais, 
phone collect to YArds 7-3000, 
Chicago, for name of DARLING'S 
Mineral distributor in your area. 


% includes all necessary trace minerals 


% only top-quality ingredients 


DARLING'S Mixing Mineral Concentrate 
DARLING'S Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
DARLING'S Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 











DARLING & COMPANY 


MINERAL FEED DIVISION 
Union Stock Yards « Chicago 9Q, Illinois 





MILO DETHRONING 
KING BARLEY 


STOCKTON, CAL. — Historically, 
barley has been considered king in 
California as a growing crop by 
farmers and as a good feeding grain 
and staple in formula feeds. But now, 
accérding to Edwin A. Kauppila, 
Stockton Grain Exchange, king bar- 
ley appears to be pressed with some 
strong competition. 

If barley is still king, then milo is 
surely queen, for this amazing sor- 
ghum is replacing barley for feed use 
at every turn. Each year more and 
more milo is planted in the state. 
Under California irrigated conditions 
milo has been worked in successfully 
as either the major crop or as a 
double crop to be planted after a 
winter grain crop has been harvested. 





the feeding of corn and protein sup- 
plement free-choice is usually the 
simplest type of program to follow. 
The efficiency of this method of feed- 
ing will vary, however, depending 
upon the conditions on the farm, such 
as age of pigs, palatability of the 
protein supplement and the palatabili- 
ty of the corn used, 

Questions are still being raised as 
to the pig’s ability to adequately bal- 
ance its own ration, particularly at 
an early age. A method that is fre- 
quently suggested is to feed a com- 
plete mixed ration until the pigs 
weigh from 70 to 80 lb. After that, 
it is largely a matter of choice as to 
whether a complete ration or corn and 
protein supplement is fed. 


The swine producer will need to 
balance the possible advantages of 
feeding the mixed or pelleted feeds 
under his particular farm conditions 
against the additional cost of these 
feeds in the mixed or pelleted form. 

Average Feed 
earion =o 
Complete ration: 


Meal form . 326 
306 


316 
314 





a 


STORAGE ADDITION 
BROOK, IND.—A new grain stor- 
| age annex is being erected at the 
| Ade branch of the Newton County 
| Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., con- 
| sisting of nine storage bins, 128 ft. 
high. A 36 ft. headhouse will be erect- 
ed above the bins. The storage bins 
| will hold 255,000 bu. and will cost 
| $150,000. 





This 100 pound 
container of 


will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 

400 tons of your 
poultry feed for 
only 4% per ton 





Fast, effective 
protection against 
hemorrhagic disease 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 

Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 
LOcust 1-8225 


*U.S. Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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YOU 


provide the capital 


So you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT eng me 4 INC. 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG Minneapolis 13, Minn. - 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it’s 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don’t tie 
up your working capital—you don’t borrow NAME 
against your regular line of credit. You get ADDRESS 
faster depreciation advantages PLUS the 

business building — profit making advan- CITY 
tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use 

ARID-AIRE grain dryer! 


Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder. 
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Give your feeds new profit benefits 
Poultry Wormer gets all 3—tapeworms, 


PROVIDES THESE BENEFITS FOR GROWERS 





e Effective—Removes up to 100% of large roundworms, cecal worms and 
all damaging species of tapeworms. 


e Palatable—Birds don’t back away from medicated feed. 


e Sure dosage—1 Ib. of Wormal in 100 Ib. of feed treats 250 turkeys or 
chickens of any age. 


e Economical—Only one extra egg more than pays for two treatments. 


Takes The Guesswork Out Of Worming 


Growers are having trouble enough these days without trying to make a profit 
feeding wormy birds. And many of them are tired of using “‘hit-or-miss” 
wormers that get only one or two kinds of worms. No doubt they’ve heard 
about Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL, about how it protects birds and profits from 
the hidden worm hazard. Hard-hitting advertising in farm papers, poultry 
publications, and on radio is telling them how WORMAL takes the guesswork 
out of worming, how it removes all three major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss. All these ads say, directly or indirectly, “Ask for feed 
containing WORMAL.,” That’s why your feeds should contain WORMAL— 
so you can cash in on the growing demand for feeds that contain a complete 
wormer. Mix WORMAL in your feeds for chickens and turkeys—it gives your 
feeds profitable extras you can sell! 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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| with WORMAL, the Complete 


large roundworms, cecal worms 





PROVIDES THESE BENEFITS FOR YOU 


e Customers are quick to recognize that your complete and 
convenient worming program does the best job of removing worms. 


e Worm-free birds utilize feed more efficiently—your feeds gain wider 
recognition and acceptance. 


e Granulated WORMAL Is the easiest wormer to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


e All of the grower benefits add up to more satisfied customers. And 
this means more feed sales for you. 


Plus Extra Services 


Because of your desire to provide superior feeds for your customers, you 
may wish more detailed information about Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL, the 
only complete poultry wormer on the market today. Please write, wire, or 
phone for either one (or both) of the two booklets shown here—Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 17 and “Here’s how to make and merchandise 
your own worming feed for poultry.” Or, you may wish to talk personally 
with a Dr. Salsbury representative and ask him about using WORMAL 
in your feeds for chickens and turkeys. Either way, be sure to give your 
feed the many profit benefits that only WORMAL can provide. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City 





TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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») Results of Beef Cattle Feeding 
4 Research Reported at Georgia 


BY DR. R. A. LONG 
University of Georgia 


Georgia beef producers, 325 strong, 
gathered on the University of Georgia 
campus July 31 for a Beef Cattle 
Short Course sponsored by the ani- 
mal husbandry department. This was 
the largest attendance in the history 
of this annual event. 

Harold V. Clum, livestock market- 
ing specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, opened the program with a 
discussion of beef cattle marketing 
This included state- 
ments to the effect that beef pro- 
ducers can no longer produce what 


produced by an on-the-farm perform- 
ance testing program which would 
identify those herd sires and cows 
which were doing this job efficiently 
and profitably. 

He also described the 4-H beef pro- 
gram which includes livestock judg- 
ing, and a fat steer production pro- 
gram which emphasizes the showing 
of young, fresh, high quality steers of 
900-1,000 Ib., grading high-choice and 
low-prime, without excessive finish. 
He stated that 4-H members were be- 
ing encouraged to progress from a 
steer feeding project into a breeding 


they want when they want, but must 
tailor their production programs to 
provide a uniform supply of the type 
of beef which Mrs. Housewife wants 
when she wants it. He also predicted 
good beef prices through 1960. 

Dr. O. G. Daniel, livestock project 
leader, Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, described the beef cattle exten- 
sion program in Georgia. He stated 
the need for emphasis on production 
of quality feeder cattle efficiently 


project, and thereby develop a herd 
of their own. 
Improving Carcasses 

Robert J. Norrish, Armour & Co.'s 
director of beef cattle improvement 
research, followed these talks with a 
description of their work involving 
approximately 10,000 cows. 

He presented slides which illus- 
| trated the tremendous variation in 
| real value of steer carcasses. For ex- 





OUR CRITICS have accused us of “me, too” advertising—of 
claiming merely that we can offer everything our larger 
competitors can supply. But these critics are overlooking 
one thing. 

True, all Key Dehydrators do have complete facilities for 
gas storage, automatic blending, oil treatment, pelleting, 
grinding and bulk shipment. But we also have one “plus” 
our big brathers in the business lack—personal attention by 
a Key Man to every detail of production, of processing, of 
shipment. 

Each of the companies making up Key Dehydrators is 
operated by a Key Man who knows alfalfa...who personally 





TABLE 1—Grinding and Pelleting Coastal Bermuda Grass Hay for Wintering Beef Calves 
Animal Husbandry Department, College Experiment Station 
College of Agriculture, University of Georgia 
October 30, 1958-March 12, 1959 (133 days) 
Ground Coastal 
Bermuda grass hay 
full-fed plus 2 
Ib. cottonseed mea! 
and .10 Ib. minerals 


Pelleted Coastal 
Bermuda grass hay 
full-fed plus 2 
Ib. cottonseed meal 
and .10 Ib. minerals 


Coastal Bermuda 
grass hay 
full-fed plus 2 
Ib. cottenseed meal 
and .10 Ib. minerals 





supervises or inspects every operation from seeding to har- | 4, ssnent oor tab Galle tite tenet er cap tenadh diilte 
vesting, from cutting to shipment. In many cases, Key De- Th ate ee dae | 6S 12 12 
hydrators actually own or lease the land on which the crop _s| Ay. initial wt, tb. -....eesese. 4874 08.5 pengy. 
. . v . re 1 Av. Baal wl., BD. cccccccccccess 534.4 580.7 636.4 
is grown. Frequently, these Key individuals themselves gn ety ~ igen aie 147.2 193.1 
helped to design and build the equipment used for pro- Av. daily gain, Ib. .....6-.6-.0e. 3 v0 1.48 
wank - | st . , ] A d h hi f ] . Av. daily ration: 
cessing and storing meal. And each s ipment of meal Is a Coastal Sermude gress 
personal transaction on which this Key Man stakes his RR a ee 10.30 aie 
: ° s BEUEE” scceccccvceccasvessese . Seee 
reputation and integrity. BAA ste ee, is pee 14.36 
, . . * en . Cott d D scecsececeeuss 2.00 2.00 1.91% 
If you like to do business with the head of the firm... if you eee. ‘10 10 10 
prefer to have one Key individual personally responsible Total ......-seeceeeeseeereeees 12.40 15.48 16.37 
y . alt : . . . Av. daily feed consumption as 
for the quality of an important feed ingredient...then spec- eee ofanen stile... wae 124.8 132.0 
Feed per ib. of gain, Ib. ........ 17.0 13.9 11.3 


ify Key Dehydrators next time you buy meal! 


| EY 


*The same material except for the physical form in which it was fed. 

*Calves preferred coastal pellets to CSM. Did not eat their CSM initially. Were forced to 
eat CSM after the first day or so by mixing it with the pellets. 

$Consisted of 2 parts defluorinated phosphate and | part salt. 


TABLE 2—Grinding and Pelleting a Complete Ration for Fattening Steer Calves 
Animal Husbandy Department, College Experiment Station 
College of Agriculture, University of Georgia 





Group No ! 2 3 a 5 
Same as 
Same ration Group Same pellets 
Same ration as Group |, 3, except as used 
Standard as Group !, ground pellets were for Groups 
ration, (a) ground mixed self-fed for 3 and 4, 
Full-fed and mixed, and pelleted, only | hr.  full-fed by 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS by hand self-fed self-fed each morn. hand twice 
Treatment twice daily continuously continuously and eve. daily (b) 
¥ HI Number of animals ............... 12 12 12 12 12 
Al Fa Meal Co. lowa Valley Milling Co. a ee 196 196 196 196 196 
Columbus, Nebraska lowa City, lowa ee 526.7 528.2 525.2 528.6 528.2 
hs  . WG onceGeecdedaaken 999.1 1025.0 950.2 928.9 960.7 
Beermann Bros. Dehy Kaw Dehydrating Co., Inc. ie Tee eek on. hie ccincume 472.4 496.8 425.0 400.3 432.5 
Av. daily gain, 196 days, Ib. ...... 2.41 2.53 2.17 2.04 2.21 
Dakota City, Nebraska Topeka, Kansas Av. daily gain first 111 days, Ib. 2.52 2.99 2.35 2.13 2.16 
“s " Av. daily gain next 57 days, Ib. 2.48 1.98 2.07 2.12 2.04 
Central Alfalfa, Inc. Prairie Dehydrating Co. Av. daily gain last 28 days, Ib. 1.86 1.86 1.67 1.56 2.71 
: ay Av. daily feed consumption, Ib. .... 19.7 19.7 16.8 15.0 15.8 
Lexington, Nebraska Roanoke, Illinois Feed required per Ib. gain, Ib. .... 8.18 7.76 7.75 7.33 7.16 
= Av. feeder grade of steers (f) .... 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.8 
Dehy Alfalfa Mills, Inc. Progress Products Co., Inc. Av. slaughter grade of steers (f) .. 14.9 15.8 15.3 15.2 15.0 
Av. carcass grade ([f) ............ 14.8 14.8 13.3 13.4 13.8 
Fremont, Nebraska Overton, Nebraska Av. dressing percent (g) .......... 59.74 60.76 59.63 59.94 58.11 
. * on5° ® {a} Ration formula used for all lots was as follows: 
F. d. Higgins Mill'ng Co. Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co. OR CO OND ands vcdcncacicbcavncteidecess Ib. 50.00 
He OU, ee ee ee Ib. 10.00 
Schuyler, Nebraska Vermillion, South Dakota SO NN OD a sninccdcadccccues swesboskntee Ib. 30.00 
. a re ee eee ee ib. 9.00 
Gothenburg Feed Products Co. Trico Feed Mills DOeeNRe. DD aces cock vinsd eas aretinekes ib. 0.33 
Gothenburg, Nebraska Minden, Nebraska — SRIIOND  biGecedetunasigeacs dousenetasses “ = 
ogee . s ‘ 
Hanna & Lamb Milling Co. Wraybill Dehydrating Co., Inc. BI iced scilinssiies-senonteaeeaiieidiens at ib. 100.00 


(b) Group 5 received Coastal Bermuda hay ad libitum in addition to pellets during last 
22 days of test. The group consumed 4.3 Ib. of hay per head daily during this period. 

(f) 16 equals low choice; 15 equals high good; 14 equals good; 14 equals low good. 

(g) Based on final low weights minus 3% and warm carcass wts. minus 3%. 

Dr. Cullison also reported that in all lots which received a finely ground ration, either pel- 
leted or as mash (Lots 2, 3, 4 and 5), each of the steers showed evidence of rumen parakera- 
tosis Rd slaughter. No such abnormality was observed in the steers of Lot | which received 
long hay. 
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It’s continuous! 


. .. like the production and availability of Solu- 
lac! Because it’s produced every week of the year, 
you can formulate your feeds with Solulac and 
be sure of a continuous supply. Make use of the 
high nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain 
Fermentation Factors — unidentified growth fac- 
tors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 
and 100-pound bags or bulk carloads. Just write, 
wire or phone. And remember, Grain Processing 
Corporation is also a continuous source of corn 


distillers dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 4975 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 





Copyright I? 
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PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS—Shown are those who participated in the 
program at the recent University of Georgia Beef Cattle Short Course, They 
are, left to right, front row: Dr. R. A. Long, head of the animal husbandry 
department, University of Georgia; R. J. Norrish, director of beef cattle 
improvement research, Armour & Co., Denver, Colo.; Dr. O. G. Daniel, live- 
stock project leader, University of Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, 
and Dr. O. B. Ross, head of the animal science department at the University 
of Illinois. Back row—Dr. D. W. Beardsley, Coastal Plains Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tifton, Ga,; Dr. ©. C. Murray, dean and coordinator, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia; H. V. Clum, livestock marketing specialist, 
University of Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, and Dr. A. E. Cullison, 
animal husbandry department, University of Georgia. 


ample, he showed slides of beef ribs 
from steers on essentially the same 
feeding regime, and same age and 
gain, with large differences in loin 
eye area, and with as much as 2 in. of 
fat cover as compared to a desirable 
5 in. 

Their program, then, is to identify 
and propagate those strains of cattle 
which furnish carcasses with large 
loin eyes and sufficient quality, but 
without waste. They are presently 
cooperating with several large breed- 
ers in Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas 
with these goals in mind. They, of 
course, will include reproductive effi- 
ciency weaning weight and feed lot 
performance in their selection index. 

The afternoon program was de- 
voted to a presentation of data in- 
volving the pelleting of forages and 
concentrates. 

Nutrition Research 

Orien Brooks, director of the Geor- 
gia Branch Experiment Station at 
Midville, presented their work with 
steers on a 135-day trial. They fed 
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Cash in on the growing citrus pulp market (over 300,000 
tons sold last year!) with the largest-selling brand, 


GOLDEN ISLE° 


Citrus Products Division 


MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 


Orlando, Florida 


Sole Sales Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Jacksonville * Norfolk * St. Lovis 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured sup- 
ply year round! “Golden Isle” Citrus 
Pulp is manufactured by Minute Maid 
Corporation— America’s leading pro- 
ducer of both canned citrus and citrus 
products. Our large volume operation 
and extensive warehouse facilities are 
your best assurance of dependable, un- 
interrupted supply. 


“Golden Isle” gives you assured year- 
round quality! “Golden Isle” is spe- 
cially processed to reduce fines. The 
fine material is screened out and pressed 
into pellets, which are then added to the 
citrus pulp before bagging. Result? A 
cleaner, more palatable feed. Less waste 
in the feeding trough and more profit to 
the farmer. Less fines to get up the nos- 
trils of cattle. What’s more, our strict 
quality control insures a substantially 
uniform product all year round! And 
our packaging is the finest used in the 
industry. 


Yes, there’s profit for you in oranges— 
with “Golden Isle.” You can buy it, sell 
it, and recommend it...with confidence! 





ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF CITRUS PULP: 


A highly palatable, bulky carbohydrate con- 
centrate that can replace up to 50% of 
grain requirements, with: 
* 74.9% TDN 
Proved milk stimulating factors 
Factors contributing to good skeletal 
development 
Easy feeding, storing, handling 
Will not affect flavor of milk 


PLUS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 
PREMIUM-QUALITY “GOLDEN ISLE”: 
Less fines 

Year-round availability 

Ample supply from multiple warehouses 

Largest selling brand 

Competitively priced 


THIS BRAND 


You can buy, sell, rec- 
ommend with confi- 
dence because it is— 
the premium quality 
citrus pulp. 





dehydrated Coastal Bermuda pellets, 
as Ration No. 1; ground, snap corn 
supplemented with cottonseed meal 
and a small amount of Coastal Ber- 
muda hay as Ration No. 2, and a mix- 
ture of 50% dehydrated Coastal Ber- 
muda pellets, 40% ground, snap corn 
and 10% cottonsed meal as Ration 
No. 3. Results were as follows: 


. a Ay. 
~~ yy ~ -Ss 
1 35 2.2 Standard + 55% 

2 135 2.27 Good + 60% 

3 «135 «62.58 Good + 60% 

Dr. A. E. Cullison’s work is shown 
in Tables 1 and 2, 

Other work in this area has been 
done by Dr. D. W. Beardsley of the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. 
His work indicated that pelleting a 
high roughage ration, in which most 
of the roughage is Coastal Bermuda 
hay, will improve the performance of 
steers on this type of ration, whereas 
pelleting a high concentrate ration 
does not improve steer performance. 
(The text of Dr. Beardsley’s research 
report will appear in a subsequent 
issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Dr. O. B. Ross, head of the animal 

science department at the University 
of Illinois, summarized the pelleting 
of forages and concentrates as fol- 
lows: 
“The future of pelleted roughages 
will be determined by costs of pro- 
cessing. It appears that the lower the 
quality of the roughage the greater 
the advantage from pelleting. There- 
fore, costs must be extremely low to 
justify pelleting of high quality for- 
age. The pelleting of rations high in 
concentrates is not indicated since it 
increases costs and does not increase 
consumption or performance. Actual- 
ly, in most experiments pelleting of 
high concentrate rations has de- 
pressed consumption and gain.” 


SERVE MORE 
CUSTOMERS 


Sarter 


WITH THIS NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
SIMONSEN HIGH DELIVERY 
BULK & SACK FEED BODY 





@ 


You'll be way out in front with this 
attractive new Simonsen High De- 
livery Combination Body on your 
It’s all steel, light t— 
hauls more payload, Hauls k and 
sacks on the same trip — cuts de- 
livery costs. Completely hydraulic, 
with fast front end delivery at 600 Ibs. 
per minute and reaches 21 feet up. 
Order the size and compartment ar- 
rangement you need. Write now for 
full details on this custom built body 
the number one name in bulk feed 
delivery equipment. 








SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
QUIMBY, IOWA 
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“We have fed Stilbosol to around 100,000 head of cattle since early 1955 
... both steers and heifers. We have averaged daily gains of about 2.75 ax, , 
; : ; : Yes, I remember what I said four years ago 
pounds in our lots during the past three years. In the days before Stilbosol, ; ; 
, We're as sold as ever... actually, even more so 


we averaged 2.5 , , Se 
. averaged 30 pounds We've fed Stilbosol rations to 2500 steers and 1500 


“As you can imagine from these figures, we count heavily on Stilbosol heifers since then. We average about 16° extra 
as a regular part of our cattle feeding business. It is outstanding in its gain, and cut cost of gain about 12% by using 
ability to boost gains and cut cost of gain. It would be difficult to feed _Stilbosol. We take it for granted now, and count 
cattle profitably without using Stilbosol.”"—Bob Ruser, Venice, Nebraska. on it.” —Donald Mackay, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 


From Stilbosol’s pioneers: proof of 
consistent gains on steers and heifers 


Early feeders of Stilbosol supplements 
chalk up 4 years of extra gains and lower 
costs. Now consider Stilbosol basic part 


of their cattle-feeding programs. 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 


“We've fed Sulbosol-{ | ippien nts to about 
5.000 head since late 1 : steer ind heifers 


“‘We have never considered feeding without Stilbosol since early 1955 We don’t question Sti | any more—we just 


Stilbosol-fed cattle gain so much faster, eat and stay on feed so much count on it! We ex 15% extra daily 


better and seem to end up with a finer bloom and finish. I market in gain at 10% lower 


tilbosol. We get it, 


Chicago, and buyers certainly like my cattle and keep wanting them. too. Anything that tly cuts cost and in- 


I’ve put Stilbosol rations into about 1500 head of steers and heifers.” creases gain like Sul i 
—H. E. Benson, State Center, lowa. _time.’’—Lyle Smith, Nevada, lowa. 


here to stay for a long 


itty SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 


“We average 16% extra gain, cut costs by about — Ahi /) ——F > 
a ee ae Donald Me sha . 

“Stilbosol consistently cuts costs and increases gain. 2. _ - ’ 

ieee ole 6 6 + 6 6S 6 oe 6 4s Tipe Oo Ab ricth 0S0 


- 


“a / 
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“Stilbosol gave us an extra % pound daily gain on (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


100,000 cattle.” ..... 


“My Stilbosol-fed steers and heifers gained faster, HE {2 a 
finished out finer. My buyers like them!" , ae / 





Stilbosol is Eli Lilly end Company's trodemork for diethy 
stilbestrol premix which is monvfoctured ond sold under 


Makers of HY GROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) ° Procaine-Penicillin-G ons ‘ : leone gronted by lowe Stote College Research 
Vitamin Big * Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) Foundation, Inc., under its U.S, Patent No. 2751303 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Prevention, as Well as Treatment, 
Important in Cutting Veterinary Bills 


proved superior to meal type feeds. 
Average daily gains ran 0.73 and 
0.74 lb. with pelleted rations. For 
meal forms gains were 0.66 and 0.67. 

Single lambs in the test gained as 
high as 0.83 Ib. per day but the best 
the twins could do was 0.69, this on 
the complex ration in pelleted form. 

The simple ration consisted of 79 
Ib. shelled corn, 21 lb, of linseed meal 
with 20 gm. of antibiotics added per 
ton. The complex ration included 
shelled corn, linseed meal, rolled oats, 
crimped oats, wheat bran, molasses, 
salt, minerals and antibiotics. Feed 
costs per lamb ran from a high of 
$3.69 for the pelleted-complex lots 
to $3.37 for pelleted-simple, $2.85 
for meal-complex and $2.65 for meal- 
simple. 

In other feeding trials with lambs, 
antibiotics and stilbestrol both im- 
proved gain over a basal ration of 
50% sun cured alfalfa hay, 40% 
shelled corn and 10% soybean oil 
meal. Again the pelleted form gave 
better gains than the meal form. 
When an antibiotic (Aurofac 10) was 


down on veterinary bills is to use 
the preventive approach as well as 
finding how to treat diseases when 
they do strike. 


Feed does little good when animals 
are under stress, Dr, Keith Brown, 
poultry science department, told 
poultrymen. A turkey “funhouse,” a 
rolling, caged-in barrel for exciting 
turkeys, was an interesting gimmick 
to visitors. Cold, antibiotics, and 
poor feed are other forms of stress 
which can curtail turkey and chick- 
en performance, Dr. Brown declared. 
He is doing fundamental research 
now which may lead to practical con- 
clusions about stress. 

Tests on lambs by J. K. Judy and 
D. S. Bell show that a simple ration 
performs as well—sometimes better 
a complex one. Pelleted feeds 


By Special Correspondent 


WOOSTER, OHIO—“Animal health | 
is like an old fashioned milk stool; | 
it rests on three legs. One is breed- 
ing, Another feeding management. 
The third is disease and pest control. 
No two alone will support the load. 
It takes all three.” 

The tenor of the recent Animal & 
Poultry Health Day at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station was set 
with these statements by Dr. M. R. | 
Clarkson, deputy administrator of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
separate programs on sheep, swine, 
dairy cattle, beef cattle and poultry 
stressed wise feeding as one of the 
best ways of keeping disease out of 
the barnyard. Goal of the day was 
to impress on Ohio farmers that re- 
shown the way to cut | than 
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You get better poultry feeds 
when fish meal is stabilized 


with KOPPERS Micro-Ground BHT 
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Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 

has the finest particle size of any dry 

antioxidant: disperses more uniformly 

throughout the meal—and the feed—for 
longer-lasting protection of vital nutrients. « From 

the fish meal producers’ standpoint, Koppers Micro- 
Ground BHT saves the trouble of scrap pile turning, 
frequent inspections and other precautions that must be 

taken with unstabilized fish scrap. « Koppers Micro-Ground 

BHT has been in wide use in menhaden and sardine meals 

since 1955,-It is still your most economical and effective mixed feed 

antioxidant. Your questions will be welcomed: write Koppers Company, 

Inc., Tar Products Division, Specialty Chemicals, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

for further information. In Canada, Dominion Anilines, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 











KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 
Another fine product of Coal TAR Chemistry 
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CONTENTS REMOVED — Rumen 
contents of this sheep are being re- 
moved by researchers at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 


studies on roughage digestion of 
ruminants. Experiments of this kind 
were on display at the Animal & 
Poultry Health Day recently, 


used along with stilbestrol the gain 
was best of all, 0.58 Ib. per day. 

Of the three different types of ra- 
tions tried, the mixture of 50% de- 
hydrated alfalfa, 40% shelled corn 
and 10% soybean oil meal gave best 
lamb response. Only 5.32 Ib. of feed 
were needed per lb. of gain and feed 
cost per cwt. of gain ran $14.90 com- 
pared with $18.01 and $19.58 for more 
complex rations. 

The value of the high roughage 
feeding system for dairy calves was 
discussed by Dr. J. W. Hibbs. This 
system eliminates the need for com- 
plex, high cost calf starters. It in- 
volves limited milk feeding for about 
seven weeks, free choice feeding of 
good quality, mostly legume hay 
after three days of age and the use 
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of a simple grain mixture limited to 
about one half the amount of hay 
being consumed. 

Researchers reported on _ studies 
now in progress aimed at finding ways 
of making hay more readily eaten 
by young calves. Coarse, stemmy hay 
and harsh over-dried hay can be ren- 
dered more palatable by chopping or 
grinding coarsely through a three 
fourths or one-inch screen. Pelleting 
of roughage is another way to in- 
crease the uniformity of the hay’s 
physical characteristics, which bear 
on its acceptability by calves. 

Ohio experiments have shown that 
the free-choice feeding of high rough- 
age pellets made from coarsely ground 
alfalfa hay and a simple grain mix- 
ture increased growth and feed con- 
sumption, especially during the early 
weeks. 

Dr. A. D. Pratt, dairy scientist, 
said that the “time honored custom 
of turning bossy out on the hillside 
pasture to seek her fortune is under 
scrutiny” in Ohio, He reported that 
rotational grazing systems yielded 
about 22% more milk per acre. Jer- 
sey cows on continuous grazing 
yielded an average of 23.6 lb. of 
milk per day for the summer season 
while those on rotational grazing 
produced 26.4 Ib. 

Dr. Pratt also reported on a silage 
vs. soilage experiment. Cows fed 
freshly chopped grass without grain 
produced one third more than those 
fed silage. With limited grain those 
on green chopped silage produced one 
fourth more milk, while on liberal 
grain they produced 9% more milk. 


Canada Wheat Delivery 


Allowed in Province 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that 
producers and feeders may deliver 
to any feed mill within the province 
in which their land is located, grain 
to be ground or otherwise processed 
and returned to them, 

There will be no restriction on the 
quantity of grain which may be de- 
livered for that purpose, but the iden- 
tity of the grain must be preserved 
while in the feed mill and the entire 
quantity returned to the owner im- 
mediately after processing. Supple- 
ments may be added to the grain 
during processing if desired. The new 
regulations apply to the current crop 
year which began Aug. 1. 

Producers may also deliver grain in 
exchange for prepared feeds, but the 
quantities of wheat, oats or barley 
must not exceed in combination there- 
of 25,000 lb. in total weight for all 
grains so delivered. Such a delivery 
will not be subject to the producers’ 
delivery quota, but must be entered 
in the permit book and marked “feeds 
exchange.” 

The Canadian Wheat Board will 
consider applications from producers 
requiring feed containing wheat, oats 
or barley in excess of a combined 
weight of 25,000 lb. Such applications 
should give full particulars, including 
the name and location of the feed 
mill concerned. It must, however, be 
within the province in which the pro- 
ducer’s land is located. 








MIDWEST ALFALFA 
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95th & Mission Rood 
MI 9-0386 
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Darwin Boorom Joins 


ASL Sales Department 


MADISON, WIS.—W. B. Lambert, 
sales manager of American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc., Madison, has an- 
' nounced the ap- 
i | pointment of Dar- 
win Boorom as 
| sales representa- 
tive in ASL’s cen- 
tral eastern region. 

Mr. Boorom will 
work with R. A. 
| Berry, Sr., region- 
al representative 
for New York, 
New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, 
the District of Col- 
umbia and parts of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Virginia. 

Mr. Boorom, who began his duties 
with ASL on June'1, 1959, formerly 
was assistant sales manager for a 
New York feed manufacturer. 


Darwin Boorom 
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YOUR PROTEIN HEADQUARTERS: 





FISH MEALS 


* 70% Herring Meal 





* 70% Full Meal 
* 60% East Coast Fish 
| Meal ] 








| @IN BULK OR SACKED ®@ 
|_| 


“PRIDE” 
ANIMAL PROTEINS 


* 50% Meat & Bone 
Meal 

* 60% Digester Tankage 

* 80% Blood Flour 
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LEVENS - 


215 TENTH AVE. NO. 


FE. 9-6841 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE D2 





pproved 
VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 

tests 





Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT 

NV . VITAMIN D 

OF@.! MINERAL STABLE D2 aa 

fully present at the end of 12 months. —_ 100 

Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. *° 

60 

Ground Limestone....41.23% Ferrous sulfate.......- 0.50% 40 
Steamed bonemeal... 15.00 Copper sulfate....... 0.15 

Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate....0.10 20 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate........ 0.02 

lodized sodium chloride. ....seeeeeeseseceeeeececes 20.00% O 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF VITAMIN 02 











+ Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 


\ Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
with Minerals 


mixture as above 
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This is a product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands 


The world’s largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


13160 Ortiey Place, Yor Nuys, California . 
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~~ BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. ou. 


600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, lilinols 


CHARLES BOWMAN & C0., .e.cnnerenirny 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7 > . . . . . > . . . . . > > . . > . . . >. >. . >. 
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Hog Price Prospects 


Hog prices are going down and will 

» lower. Your hog feeders will get 

t financially—-some seriously. But 

the end is in sight, even if 18 months 
away 

Now is a good time to take a long 

hard look at your hog feed business 


kept as breeding stock in the U.S. in 
1959. This is the largest number since 
World War II days. You can see how 
the size of this year’s market po- 
tential compares with earlier years 
by looking at Exhibit 1. 

The number of pigs saved in 1958 
totaled 95 million head; in 1957, 88 
million head; but 1959 prospects are 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


a 


| sion in numbers can't go on without 


bringing ruinously low prices. It looks 
like still more expansion and low 
prices because these cycle build-ups 
gain momentum and are hard to shut 
off. In June, farmers said they plan- 


| ned a fall pig crop of 46 million this 


fall, This is another increase amount- 
ing to almost one additional pig for 


Of course, hog producers have re- 
sponded to favorable hog-feed price 
ratios. The hog-corn price ratio 
jumped from below 10 in January, 
1956 to over 20 in January, 1958. It 
took two years to go from an unfa- 
vorable price ratio to one of the most 
favorable feeding situations that has 
ever occurred in the US. It took 
awhile before the slack was taken up, 
but now it appears as though the 
hog-corn price cycle has turned down 
again. 

The hog-corn ratio is a good indica- 
tor of future numbers of hogs and for 
anticipating prices. Farmers respond 
to favorable feeding ratios by in- 
creasing hog numbers. Low ratios are 
followed by contraction. The hog- 
corn ratio is the number of bushels 
of corn you can for the price you get 
from 100 Ib. of hog. When farmers 
expand or contract hog production 
they usually overshoot the mark. 

What does this mean in terms of 





t how you can best serve your 
customers and still make a _ profit. 
Forecasting uncertain at 
best. But if past history means any- 
thing, lower hog prices lie ahead. The 
effect of increased hog numbers on 
your feed volume may well be offset 
by the price squeeze on farmers. 
You can understand why this would 
be the case by taking a look at Ex- 
hibit 1, Over 100 million head of hogs 
available for marketing or 


prices? It appears that you can ex- 


i best 


for over 104 million head. This expan- | every 10 last year. 


You c 


prices 18 





will be 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ELEVATOR and 
FEED MILL 
DESIGN and 

CONSTRUCTION 


* Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 





'...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements youfcan offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


8827 Maple St. 
Omaha 14, Neb. 
Ph.: Terrace 4033 








Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 








A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
bag program. 


Fortified Cod Liver Olls) 
Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 
Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oll 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 

Identification for medicated feeds. 

Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 

Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 





Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
Quantities can be bought as needed. 


Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


conquers 
mountains 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 





Just ask your own customers—they’ll tell you that burlap 


Saves money 
— extra value from 
re-sale and re-use. 


Ve Laughs at sudden 
2, showers — wetness 
or dampness can’t 
weaken it. 


, Is strong — takes 
dragging, dropping, 
man-handling — any 
tough job on the farm. 





And, some day, man 
will also Conquer cancer, 


With your help. Gives good 


ventilation 
— keeps farm supplies 
and products fresh. 


Saves storage 
space — stacks to 
any height without 
slipping. 


— always in demand 
on the farm 
(popular with farm 
wives, too!) 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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EXHIBIT 1. Pigs Available for Marketing, U.S., 1925-59. 
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_* Pig crop from previous fall plus spring pig crop + 40 
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pect quite a few hogs selling at 
around $12 this fall. There may be 
weeks, if marketings are bunched 
that prices will dip to as low as $10 
However, the $10 hog doesn’t seem 
to be quite here yet. We can look 
forward to having him in 1960, unless 
something unforeseen happens. Hog 
numbers could be reduced, of course, 
but it has never been done in the past 
in time to avoid ruinously low prices 


—— 


Adds to Sales Force 


NEW HOLLAND, PA. August 
Anscheutz has been added to the 
New Holland (Pennsylvania) Supply 
Co. sales force, according to an an 
nouncement by A. G. Kennish, sales 
manager 





Mr. Anscheutz had managed the 
Pike County Feed & Grain Supply 
for the past two years, and before 
that he represented Pratt & Co. in a 


wholesale sales capacity. 





what serves 


est! 
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To Expand Production 
Of VioBin Fishmeal 


MONTICELLO, ILL.—A-new plant 
is being erected at Greenport, Long 
Island, N. Y., to supplement the man- 
ufacture of VioBin fishmeal now be- 
ing done only at a plant in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., according to an announce- 
ment by Ezra Levin, president, Vio- 
Bin Corp., Monticello. He said the 
new manufacturing facility, licensed 
by VioBin, will be in operation about 
Nov. 15. 

VioBin fishmeal is a low fat fish- 
meal made from whole fish; “in 
cluding all the meal and all the sol- 
ubles.”” Mr, Levin said it is manufac- 
tured by the VioBin azeotropic pro- 
cess, during which water is removed 
from the ground fish by an azeotropic 
boiling mixture with 1, 2-dichloro- 
ethane, at a temperature of 72° C. The 
dichloroethane is used simultaneous- 
ly as a solvent to evaporate the water 


and to extract fat. The final product 


is a light tan colored, defatted whole 
fishmeal, which Mr. Levin described 
as being “stable in storage and with 
superior nutritional properties com- 
pared to conventional meal.” 

He said, “VioBin whole fishmeal 
enables the feed manufacturer to add 
fish solubles in the dry form, avoiding 
the inconvenience of handling fish 
solubles in the liquid form.” 


Abbott Laboratories 


Sales Increase 3.2% 


NORTH CHICAGO Abbott Lab- 
oratories sales for the first half of 
1959 increased 3.2% over the same 
period of 1958 to set a record high, 
it was announced by George R. Cain, 
president and general manager 

arnin for the half declined 
although both sales and earn 
for the second quarter rose to 
h 
w the first half totaled $58,- 
ympared to $56,671,000 in 
j umounted to $5,584 
t $5,713,000 for the six 
period in 1958. They were 
nt to $1.42 a share in 1959 
<1 to $1.48 a share last year 
i quarter sales, traditionally 
r than in the first quarter, 
ed improvement over 1958, Mr 
id. They increased to $25 
160,000 in 1959 from $23,647,000 in 
1958, a rise of 6.4 Earnings for the 
were $1.440.000 up 12.9% 
the $1,275,000 reported in 1958 

Both domestic and foreign volume 
ontributed to the second quarter in- 
creast Mr. Cain said 

We expect that the improved re- 

experienced in the second quar- 
continue through the rest 
he said 





“It Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed “ 


Lincoln, Neb Selina, Kan 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dethert, Tex, 
Cownc!! Bluffs, lowe 
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It May Not Look It—Bu 


Sl 


TWO VIEWS—Photo at left shows south side of Open 
Door Ranch Feed Mill. Doorway is truck entrance to 
mill for dumping of grains for custom processing. To 
the right of entrance is concrete slab with removable 
cover through which grain may be poured for storage 


FLOW CONTROLS—(Left) Trap control panel installed 
directly in front of scale hopper. To the left out of 
picture are switches for control of flow equipment. All 
switches of related equipment are locked to prevent pos- 
sible oversight by the operator, (Center) Molasses meter 


ee ee 
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re 
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It Is a Feed Mill 


is elas Bs, RBA. i, PE 


ee 


in one of several steel bins. Opposite side of the mill is 
in picture at right, which shows outside stairway leading 
to dock-height sack storage, wide opening for bulk or 
sack customer delivery and battery of five bins for 
delivery of processed feed into Open Door trucks. 


and control switches are located conveniently near 
Wenger molasses mixer. (Right) Partial view of power 
panel shows general layout and positioning of starters 
relative to explosion-proof gutter. There are 14 starters 
like these on panel. 





DELTA, COLO.—You'd never guess 
from a distance that the Open Door 
Ranch Feed Mill on highway 92 four 
miles east of here is really a feed 
mill. 

From the outside, the mill building 
looks like a large machine or cattle 
shed, The 32 by 100 ft. Butler struc- 
ture has no external projections such 
as spouts, collectors or ingredient 
tanks that usually mark a feed mill. 
It’s simply a two-story building with 
horizontal lines. The lower level is 
surrounded by steel-reinforced con- 
crete walls. The upper level walls 
and roof are of conventional steel 
panels. 

Kenneth A. Smith, Open Door 
Ranch Feed Mill manager, describes 
the unit as a one-man operation. It 
has a processing capacity of seven 
tons an hour and a straight flow 
capacity to storage bins of eight tons 
an hour. 

All motors, switches and starters 
are explosion-proof, and the system 
is so installed that at any time during 
the flow cycle the operator can divert 
the feed to other bins or areas with 
just a flip of a lever. 

The mill has a 15,000-bu. storage 
capacity in the upper level, and steel 
bins in the first story hold up to 
6,720 bu. 

The steel bins feed onto a con- 
veyor belt from an auger, with the 
operation controlled from the central 
area upstairs. This auger system fills 
all bins through the use of shutters 
or traps, making it possible to un- 
load the augers at any given point. 

Facilities of the lower level include 
a dock-height storage room big 
enough to handle three carloads of 
sacked feed. There is an additional 
series of bins for processed grain 
used in Open Door’s own commercial 
cattle feeding operations. 

William R. Smith Construction Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., engineered the con- 
crete installation, and Allis-Chalmers 
Co., West Allis, Wis., installed the 
processing equipment. 





Big LEMNGX Batch Bin Keeps Grain Moving 
... Quick Dries Without Baking 


THIS YEAR, KEEP AHEAD WITH THE... “SUPER 600” 


@ Automatic recirculation eliminates wet pockets, speeds drying 
@ Loads, unloads up to 1500 bushels per hour 


@ LP gas or oil-fired, complete safety controls 


The Lennox “Super 600” is a more practical batch bin for 
elevator and custom drying. Its huge air delivery evenly distributes 
heat through all the grain. Automatic recirculation keeps grain 


moving, eliminates baking. Drying is more uniform and 
faster per batch. Operation costs less per bushel. You choose 
any desired heat output, from 500,000 to 4,500,000 Btuh. 
Load the 9 ft. drag auger from any width tail gate. 

Your Super 600 does the rest! Sixteen gauge steel walls, both 
inside and out, are of super strong skin stressed construction. 
All units factory wired and fire tested. Available with PTO 
or electric drive 3-phase current, optional 

automatic shut-off for heat and fan. 


This year, watch the Super 600 make 
you money... drying more profit into 
every bushel. Let its faster drying, 
600 bushel capacity keep you ahead 
of harvest demand. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED, 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


LENNOX industries Inc. 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Dept. F-8, Box 1294, Des Moines 5, lowa 





AUTOMATIC RECIRCULATION STEP-BY-STEP 
Easy-to-load 9 ft. DRAG AUGE takes grain to . BUCKET ELEVATOR 
@ lifts to LEVELING AUGERE@). Open LEVELER TROUGH DOORS @admit 
grain to DRYING BINS 0. -in air cleaner removes trash lighter than grain. 
Powered METERING ROLLS ©) provide positive metering of grain to UNLOAD 
AUGER® for either recirculation or unloading. 
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Westergp barley feeds 
treated with AGROZYME 
rival feeding value of corn! 


if The Price Is Right 
barley can be the principal grain 


in your poultry rations. _, 


FANS  SORGHUMS vl AST.YEAR.WHEAT gg tN © BARLEY 
10.507 544638 B2 124.450 24 











The addition of one pound of AcrozyMe to one ton of feed containing as much as 
1,000 pounds of western barley yields results in growth and feed efficiency that 
closely approximate those obtained with corn. 
Birds fed enzyme-treated barley grow essentially as well as corn-fed birds with a 
considerable reduction in feed cost. What’s more . . . barley-rations treated with 
AGROZYME reduce the stickiness of droppings. , 

AGROZYME meets the Exacting Standards of the Feed Manufacturer 
Merck know-how, developed during years of serving the needs of the feed industry, 
has been applied to the development of AGrozyMe. As with all other Merck micro- 
ingredients, nutrients, custom mixes and medicated feed supplements, THE MERCK 
MARGIN OF SURETY is your assurance of quality. Like other Merck products for 
the feed industry, AGROZYME is designed to meet the most ex: icting feed mill prac- 
ticesiand is: 
¢ stable + palatable « free-flowing + nontoxicto farm animals + and resists separation 
during mixing or handling. 
AGROZYME—the only enzyme available for use in feed with potency assured by 
chick assay - 





Progress Report 

It now appears that the addition of AGrozyMe to beef cattle rations (includ- 
ing those containing stilbestrol) may improve growth and efficiency of feed 
conversion and reduce feed costs to a point of great commercial significance. 

This new development in beef cattle nutrition carries with it the promise 
of shorter, more economical fattening periods and may prove to be of 
tremendous importance to cattle feeders and feedlot operators everywhere. 

For example, when AcrozyMe was fed at the rate of .0075 pound per 
head per day for a 120-day feeding period, commercially attractive returns 
resulted. The cost of 0.9 pound of AGrozyme—the amount required during 
the fattening pe ‘riod — was approxim: ate ‘ly $1.65 per head, 

Merck is continuing its large-scale program of enzyme research designed 
t@’support the favorable results obtained with AGRozYME to date and to 

velop important new break-throughs in this field. Reports will be issued 
D the feed industry as soon as results become available. 


AGRIIIME & 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


®TRADEMARK OF MERCK & co., INC. FOR ITS BRAND OF AN ENZYME SUPPLEMENT. 


© merck & CO., INC 
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the discharging and dosing of each feed ingredient into a 
1,000 kg. hopper scale (shown in picture at right) and 
opens and closes outlet gates below the weigher and below 
two batch mixers. 


FLAGASA FEED MILL—Capacity of the new Flagasa 
feed mill at Mexico City is 15 tons an hour. Accuracy, 
efficiency and cleanliness have been achieved through the 
use of punch-card control, pneumatic conveying and a 
dust collecting system. The punch-card system controls 
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Sutorbilt blowers deliver air or gas at capacities up to 20,000 cubic feet per minute 


and pressures or vacuums up to 10 pounds. Design incorporates two figure- eight 
impellers which rotate in opposite direction and deliver a metered volume of air or gas. 





SUTORBILT BLOWERS ASSURE 
TOP PERFORMANCE AND DEPENDABILITY 


absorb heavy shocks without affecting 
precise timing of impellers. 


These and other Sutorbilt design features 
—plus highest-quality manufacturing 
methods—assure maximum, mainten- 
ance-free service from Sutorbilt blowers 
and gas pumps. Write for illustrated 
brochure giving complete specifications. 
Representatives located in principal cities. 
Consult your classified telephone directory. 


You want peak performance. . . from a 
blower that needs no special attention. 
Sutorbilt ruggedness gives it to you! 
Cases, headplates and impellers are of 
sound, close-grained cast iron. Heavy- 
duty anti-friction bearings maintain 
factory clearances throughout long ser- 
vice life. Wide-face herringbone gears, 
—run in a bath of oil—are engineered to 


ide) 1:15 ae CORPORATION, 2966 East Victoria St. » Compton, Calif. 
Subsidiary of Fuller Company, Cat qua, Pa. 


ROTARY POSITIVE-PRESSURE BLOWERS AND GAS PUMPS WITH VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL MOUNTING 





1S WELL BUILT 


1163 
S-190 








New Mill Features 
Panch-Card Control, 


Pneumatic Conveying 


MEXICO CITY—Three of the mod- 
ern developments in feed milling have 
been combined in the new Flagasa 
feed mill here, which will produce up 
to 15 tons of finished feed an hour. 
The incorporated developments are 
punch-card control, pneumatic con- 
veying and dust-free operation. 

The punch-card system controls the 
discharging and dosing of each feed 
component into a 1,000-kg. hopper 
scale as well as the opening and clos- 
ing of outlet gates below the weigher 
and the two batch mixers. 

Flagasa’s buildings cover 2,500 sq. 
yd. and the elevator tower is 125 feet 
high. Elevator facilities include a 
5,000-ton unit for grain, with an 80- 
ton-per-hour intake, and another unit 
of 1,100 tons for mealy products with 
a 40-ton-per-hour intake. 

The plant is electronically control- 
led and has two Buhler hammermills 
with 60 h.p. motors. Highly concen- 
trated pre-mixtures for the main 
mixers are prepared on a 3-ton-per- 
hour concentrate mixer. The con- 
tinuous molasses mixer adds as many 
as three liquid ingredients, such as 
molasses, fats and oils, to the mixed 
feed. 

Two Buhler pellet mills are equip- 
ped with steam injection. Pellets of 
4-5 mm. are produced at the rate of 
up to 17 tons an hour. Each pelleting 
system is equipped with a crumblizer 

Finished mixed feeds are either 
packed on a high capacity sacking- 
off weigher or are piped in bulk to 
the silo which handles 40-50 tons an 
hour in bulk deliveries. The entire 
plant is remote-controlled and all 
operations can be followed on an il- 
luminated control panel. 
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International Minerals 


Earnings Increase 17% 


CHICAGO—Record sales of $112,- 
560,000 and a 17% increase in net 
earnings have been reported by In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 

Net earnings were $6,189,000, or 
$2.47 per share on the 2,349,427 
common shares outstanding, com- 
pared with $5,273,000, or $2.09 per 
share on the 2,337,317 common shares 
outstanding, for the 1957-58 fiscal 
year. 

This year’s sales record represent- 
ed a 9% gain over last year’s total 
of $103,663,000. It was 6% above the 
previous high of $106,189,000 regis- 
tered in 1956-57. Earnings before 
taxes in 1958-59 were $7,389,000, 
compared with $6,303,000 the year 
before. 


-— 





Rutgers Accepts Grant 


NEW YORK — Rutgers University 
has accepted a grant-in-aid from 
American Cyanamid Co. to test new 
feed additives in the rations of swine 
with Aureomycin chlortetracycline. 

The work is under the direction of 
Prof. G. W. Vander Noot, department 
of animal husbandry. Feeding effici- 
ency, weight gains and tissue resi- 
dues, as well as safety of use of the 
new feed additives, will be evaluated. 








MR. AMSCO SAYS: 


“For year around 
availability of 
premium quality 
meat & bone, fish 
meal and A and 
D oils, you can 
depend on Ams- 
co.” 


Ameria Mil Serve Ce 
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wrings Out the moisture 


Here’s the sure, quick way to pretect your elevator stored 
grain and grain in transit from profit-robbing moisture. 
When TETRAFUME is poured on grain it forms a heavier- 
than-air gas that displaces moisture-laden air in the 
grain. The grain then sheds moisture to this dry gas. 


Of course, TETRAFUME can’t take all the moisture from 
your grain. But it can remove the margin of 

moisture that often means the difference between 
breaking even and making a profit. 


TETRAFUME does another important job. It completely 
penetrates the grain to kill all stages of insect life — 
helps remove musty and ground odors, too. 


A little goes a long way — 4 gallons of TETRAFUME will 
completely treat a whole boxcar full of grain. 
For elevator, apply 2 gallons per 1,000 bushels of grain. 


HOW Grain must be turned from 48 to 72 hours after 
applying TETRAFUME. This prevents reabsorption 
TO of old odors and moisture. 


MORE 


PROFIT For Farm and Flat Storage Fumigation 
Use Douglas TETRAKIL 


OUT OF TETRAKIL is a fireproof grain fumigant especially de- 
signed for use in farm bins and flat storage. Poured 
YOUR directly onto the grain it forms a heavier-than-air gas 
which penetrates to the bottom of the grain mass. It 
GRAIN quickly kills all species of grain destroying insects yet 
is harmless to the grain itself. 
TETRAKIL is so potent it gives an effective kill even in 
loosely constructed bins. 


To wring more profit out of your grain call, wire, or write for 
these Douglas products today! 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue North Kansas City, Missouri Telephone: Grand 1-3071 
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YOU KNOW THIS MAN 


He’s the bell-cow of your territory — .# 
the man you have to sell to swing the 


others into line. 


He’s heard so many feed pitches he 
could repeat them all, word for word- 


including the commas. 


Competition has already offered him every | 


extra you can afford. 


And you don’t want to cut price. 


Te ee CUS sh 


Give him a reason to buy 


Here are 11 solid, money-in-the-pocket 


reasons you can use to sell him on your.. 










PLUS 
| PERFORMANCE 
PROG RA 7A wo eer reen 


CONTAINING Terramycin AND TRAN-Q 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 














HERE’S HOW 


TAKE YOUR REGULAR, HIGH-QUALITY SUPPLEMENTS 
1. 


Add Terramycin to them in quantities that supply 
75 mg. per head per day. 


This will give you the first part of your sales story. 
Enough extra gains to more than pay the cost of Terramycin 
and these plus performances are free: 

e Extra feed efficiency —8% increase 

e Better bloom and condition 

e Reduce bloat 

e Reduce liver abscesses 

e Fight scours and secondary infections 


Then add Tran-Q to that same ration 


You'll be adding still more sales appeal to your feed: 


e Extra gains—6% increase in addition to the 8% increase 


from Terramycin. 


e Increased feed efficiency—a 4% increase in addition to the 


8% increase from Terramycin. 


Now sell this feed as a program along with a 
disease-fighting Conditioning Feed containing 500 
grams of Terramycin per ton 


Sell Conditioning Feed for use for the first 5 to 8 days on 
arrival at feedlot. 


You can offer these benefits 
e Prevent, treat Shipping Fever 
e Get animals on feed far faster 






e Prevent stress setbacks 


ADD IT UP: 


With Plus Performance Feeds containing Terramycin and 


Tran-Q, you'll be selling: 


e the first real advance in beef feeding technology since the 







introduction of stilbestrol. 


e The greatest set of new beef feeding advantages ever of- 






fered at one time by any new feed ingredient in history 


BAR NONE! 


WANT PROOF? 


e research data from colleges, feed industry and Pfizer 





e case histories from commercial feedlots 


e field trials involving over 30,000 head 


SEE YOUR PFIZER REPRESENTATIVE 


he has documents by the dozens case histories by the 


armfu 
OR WRITE 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Agricultural Research and Develop 
ment, Terre Haute, Ind 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Science for the world’s well-being 


7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 
230 Brighton Road, Clifton, New Jersey 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, Illinois 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, California 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q 
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Summary of Pork Contracts 


An agricultural economist summarizes a number 
contract plans used in pork production. 


By Dr. Paul Roy 
Louisiana State University 


The pork industry is the second may advance in swine because these tween au 
largest in our meat economy, behind necessary adjustments can be made packer o1 
beef and veal, but considerably ahead profitably, particularly to those who ' If cont: 
of table eggs, broilers, turkeys and do them soon enough. It would ap- hogs will 
lamb. In fact, per capita pork con- pear that if contract farming pro- will prob 
sumption is about equal to broiler ceeds further, the feed dealer-feeder Analys 
chickens and table eggs combined pig supplier will stand to become swine is 
Nevertheless, in recent years, we more important unless the producer, classes: | 
realize that pork use may have by himself or with his neighbors, or- er pig c 
slipped due to competition from other ganizes feed, feeder pigs and credit tracts a 
meats and perhaps too slow an ad- to do the job economically. On the It is pl 
justment toward the leaner hog selling end, the producer also has complete 


Economic integration therefore, some choices at the time of sale be- and spe¢ 


rect to a _ private 
-op packing plant 
ning comes, fewer 
the auction and more 
lirect to the packer. 
nomic integration in 
divided into four 
stock contracts, feed- 
ts, market hog con- 
plete hog programs 
i, however, that the 
programs will decline 
tion as in the other 
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Laying feed sales are becominy les 
less seasonal. Hundreds of our dealers report that Shellbi Ider 


June, July and August are better than ever. Buy Shel, Jilder 


for extra profit. Don't run out. Be ready for those early 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + 1305 PRAIRIE AVE. + HOUSTON, TEXAS / P: 


photography / jim thomas 


luring 


‘eef oyster shell 


Dr. Paul Roy 


AUTHOR—Dr. Paul Roy, agricultur- 
al economist, based the accompanying 
article on economic research he con- 
ducted during the last year while sta- 
tioned at Louisiana State University. 
Dr. Roy is presently teaching in co- 
operative marketing and general mar- 
keting. He is also doing research 
work on table eggs, contract farming 
and vegetable marketing. 


classes will increase. Therefore, com- 
plete hog programs are not discussed 
in this article 

BREEDER STOCK CONTRACTS: 
There are several varieties of such 
contracts, as follows: 

(1) Packer Gilt Plan: The packer- 
slaughterer leases bred gilts to hog 
farmers of meat-type character and 
charges an eight-week old gilt from 
each litter at the packer’s option. The 
producer is also given a 25¢ per cwt 
bonus over market price when the 
other hogs are marketed. The value 
of the gilt obtained by the packer, 
minus the 25¢ per cwt. bonus paid, 
leaves the producer with a net cost of 
about $20.00 per litter 

(2) Packer Boar Plan: Under this 
arrangement, meat-type boars are 
sold to the grower at the packer’s 
cost but no leasing of stock is ar- 
ranged. No feed deal is involved and 
the boars belong to the grower. The 
packer pays 50-75¢ per cwt. premium 
over the auction average for market 
hogs weaned from litters sired by 
boars disseminated by the packer 
There are no extra costs to the farm- 
er here except for the price he may 
pay the packer since “cost’’ may be 
loosely defined 

(3) Pig Rental Plan: This plan is 
becoming quite extensive and appears 
fair. Units of 12, 24 or 36 gilts and 
1, 2 or 3 boars, respectively, are 
leased by the feed agency and, when 
each litter is marketed, a fee ranging 
from 2 to 5% of the market value of 
the litter is paid. For example, if the 
litter’s market value was $250, then 
a fee ranging from $5 to $12.50 would 
be paid. 

However, the feed agency makes 
additional margins on the feed sold 
to the grower. The grower should in- 
vestigate the price he is going to pa) 
for his feed before being attracted by 
the otherwise favorable rental agree- 
ment. The breeder stock is returnable 
to the agency at its option. No premi- 
um over the market price is speci- 
fied, although a market outlet is stip- 
ulated. This plan can also be used for 
purebred breeders sold at market 
weight instead of as feeder pigs or 
market hogs 

(4) Lend-Lease Plan: Units of 11 
meat-type open gilts and one boar 
are leased at $3.75 rental per breeder 
animal. For each litter of six or more, 
one gilt at market weight is returned 
Boar rental consists of three market 
hogs for up to 30 sows bred to each 
boar plus one market hog for each 10 


| sows bred over 30. The company sells 


protein supplement on credit with no 
interest. Sows and boars to be in good 
condition are returned to the supplier 
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: POULTRY AWARD—William Murray (left) is shown receiving the “dis- 
Only top quality limestone is tinguished citizen” award from C. Ed McCauley, president of the Delmarva 
taken from the famous Iowa Poultry Industry, at the official opening ceremonies of the recent Delmarva 
. Chicken Festival in Dover, Del. Mr. Murray, a grower, hatcheryman and 
Limestone Alden quarry. "> feed man from Ocean View, Del., was cited for having built his first poultry 
Year after year, tests show house in the middle 1920’s, for designing the first bulk feed bin used on the 
uniform purity of over 9% Te Delmarva Peninsula, for designing automatic window ventilators for poultry 
calcium carbonate. houses, and for showing the “way to the industry in many other cost-cutting 


Alden is properly ground, _—rrenn 
dried and “air-sized” to meet & 
your most exacting feed mix- 9 ‘ ? 

ing requirements. a. Most Seagraves Egg Assn. 


Order Alden in 50 and 100-Ib. 


bags or in bulk. Coarse or ~ Members Out of Business 


regular grinds. 











By JESS F. BLAIR three other farmers have increased 
° . Ped Feedstuffs Special Writer their flocks also. 

SEAGRAVES, TEXAS — Most of One trend among the larger opera- 

IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY the farmers who built a total of near- | tors is to buy concentrates instead 

: ly 120 laying houses a few years ago | °f complete feed, then mix the con- 

Des Moines, lowa to form the Seagraves Poultry Pro- centrates with maize by using their 


own mills. The small flock owner 
generally buys a complete feed. 
The small farmers who still own 


ALDEN — Proven Standard of Quality and Service for Over 35 Year ducers Assn. are now out of business. 
, However, the number of hens in the 


area is still about 75% as large as , , 
poultry houses are still selling 


two years ago. | 
| eggs wherever they can. The lower 


The Adams Feed Store at Sea- ' . 
graves is feeding a large number of | €88 Price plus the small size of the 
the hens, and finds the operators | Units seems to indicate that several 
DIVISION smaller in number, but the flock size | Of these operators will quit within 


is increasing. the next year. 
F. H. Peavey & Co. George Rutherford, an assistant The poultryman of the future in 
manager, says that only about 30 of this area, according to Mr. Ruther- 
GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX the original houses are still standing ford, will likely have several thous- 
a where they were built. However, Bill and laying hens; he will add labor- 
$ McMurry, who spearheaded the or- | Saving devices, reduce overhead and 


ganization, has been buying houses | Produce enough eggs to command a 
better selling price. 


DULUTH and moving them to his farm. He ; 
now has 44 which will hold from One aftermath of the chicken fail- 


1,000 to 1,500 hens each. Two or 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ure has been a gradual increase in 
swine, and farmers are using their 
own maize in the feed mixtures. 

The two largest operators in the 
area are each feeding about 400 head 
of hogs. 


Feed, Grain Co. Bought 


COULEE CITY, WASH.—The Cou- 
of oe lee Union Grain Co. here has pur- 
Baughman chased the Howard Pryor Grain & 


Feed at Grand Coulee. 


= J. W. Schrock, president, and 
Thomas J. Price, Jr., treasurer, said 
there would be no change in the op- 


Illinois eration of the plant this year with 

the exception of some minor im- 

provements in the facilities to speed 
Superior design —a combination of | up the operation. 

Baughman engineering and over 30 | Mr. Price said the plant would un- 

years of construction experience, | dergo considerable remodeling during 

Self-Unloading — heavy-duty hydrau' | the next year and that it was planned 

lic motor powers 9” delivery and 9” | to approximately double the storage 

vertical augers. | capacity and unloading facilities. 

Easy to maintain —no complicated The former owner of the firm, How- 

gears to break down; simplified V-Belt | ward Pryor, will retire from the grain 

clutch arrangement; trouble-free hy- | business and continue to serve the 

= emp cae —— turning mech- | community of Electric City as mayor, 

om loonter. a position he has held since the town 
Easy to load — large full-length hatch | was incorporated. 

door opens easily at touch of finger. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN A-427 Better Service through Better Engineering. ne aan = eae. 

‘ c mented body,electrically all-welded 13- mal Nutri and Fi Production 

Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches. gauge steel, wees throughout. on yp ahora 


BAUGHMAN) BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. pty ig nan 
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Guam May Need An 
Animal Feed Mill 


MENLO PARK, CAL.—An animal 
feed mill may be one of the industries 
which could save Guam from eco- 
nomic disaster whenever military ac- 
tivity on this western Pacific outpost 
should be cut back or ended. 

At the present time, according to 
researchers at the Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, American mili- 
tary installations on the island are 
sustaining the economy, the majority 
of Guamanians being employed in 
these installations. Local commercial 
ventures are also dependent upon the 
installations, but once this is reduced, 
the problem of maintaining employ- 
ment could become very serious. 

One of the proposed solutions is 
the development of an animal feed 
mill which, the Stanford Research 
Institute believes, “could be a most 
successful venture.” Guam gets about 
200 tons per month of animal feed 
from the US., according to the in- 
stitute. High freight charges make 
this an expensive item, and the mixed 
feed may lose as much as 10 to 15% 
of its food value in transit. 

The project team described in de- 
tail a plant capable of processing 
enough animal feed for the needs of 
the island and the neighboring Trust 
Territory. They pointed out that of 
the 120 ingredients required in feeds, 
most are in very small amounts. The 
local mill could confine itself to pro- 
cessing four basic ingredients—coarse 
grain, mill run and vegetable protein, 
plus an imported concentrate con- 
taining minerals, vitamins, antibiotics 
and other micro-ingredients. One 
U.S. company has expressed an inter- 
est in supplying this concentrate pre- 
mixed. And in time, substitutes grown 
on the island could reduce the need 
for some of the imported items. 

The feed mill is one example of in- 
dustrial development suited to Guam. 
The researchers also investigated the 
possibility of increased agricultural 
activity and the assembly of import- 
ed component parts into various 
products for export, primarily to the 
U.S. mainland. (Guam is a duty-free 
port, and in turn may ship its prod- 
ucts duty-free into the U.S.) 





Staley Applications 
Research Head Named 


DECATUR, ILL.—Dr. Leonard F 
Barrington has been named director 
of applications research for the A. E. 
Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., it was 
announced recent- 
ly by Dr. T. L. 
Gresham, vice 
president and 
technical director. 

He succeeds 
James P. Casey, 
who has resigned 
effective immedi- 
ately to accept a 
position with a 
competitor, the 
Union Starch and Refining Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

Dr. Barrington was named to head 
the industrial products development 
group of applications research when 
it was created in July, 1957. He came 
to Staley’s at that time from the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, Chicago, 
where he was project coordinator and 
research chemist. 

Previously he had been assistant to 
the director of Mid-West Labora- 
tories, Chicago, and had worked on 
research at A. B. Dick Co. and Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

Dr. Barrington, who attended the 
University of Kansas, received his 
B.S. degree, at DePaul University, 
Chicago, and later received his Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago. 


—— 
——_ 


BULK INSTALLATION 
MORRILL, KAN.—The Morrill ele- 
vator has just completed a bulk feed 
installation, with tank capacity total- 
ing 28 tons. Fran Isch is the owner 
and operator. 


L. F. Barrington 











FEED CONTROL MEETING—Shown are members of 
the West Virginia Feed Control Committee and other 
industry representatives who attended a recent hearing 
regarding changes in the state’s feed rules and regula- 
tions. These hearings are called by the state commission- 
er of agriculture when he feels there is a need to discuss 
changes. (The new regulations were published in Feed- 
stuffs July 18, page 58.) Members of the committee 
(first picture, left to right) are: James A. Gwinn, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Marvin H. Snyder, 
feed control officer, West Virginia State Department of 
Agriculture; E. H. Nelson, chairman-president of the 
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West Virginia Feed Dealers Assn., and territory repre- 
sentative for John W. Eshelman & Sons; Dr. G. C. 
Anderson, head of the animal husbandry department, 
West Virginia University, and Dr. Homer Patrick, head 
of the West Virginia poultry husbandry department. 
Other industry representatives at the hearing were 
(second picture, left to right): G. S. Gruber, Pet Food 
Industry Magazine; Dr. E. I. Robertson, director of 
nutrition for John W. Eshelman & Sons; Mr. Snyder; 
H. A. Bucklin, Pet Food Institute, and A. J. Smith, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE PREFERS 


In the 

final analysis, 
YOUR 

POULTRY FEED 
STANDS OR FALLS 


RIGHT HERE 





“ALFALFA 


"The Bird 
with the 


GOLDEN 
LOOK" 


YOUR CHEAPEST SOURCE 


OF XANTHOPHYLL PIGMENTATION... NATURALLY! 


igSPEPTS 
Th 
3 


The need for pigmentation in today’s high-energy feeds is more critical 
than ever before. Alfalfa provides a rich-butter yellow pigmentation 
NATURALLY . . . as well as high quality protein, all important vitamins and 
minerals, plus the unidentified “alfalfa factor”. 

Seems evident: A proper level of high quality 

dehydrated alfalfa is a must for competitive 


manufacture of successful poultry feeds. 


merican 
ehydrators 


ssociation 


430 BOARD OF TRADE 


MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION TO SERVE YOU 


<> 


Wouldn’t YOU pick the 
plate at the top? 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY G6, MISSOURI 
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SwEET Tule 
that’s what cash registers play for dealers who sell 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


From coast to coast, the story's the same. 
Dealers who concentrate on PILOT BRAND 
report steady sales, good year-'round profits, 
satisfied customers. As a matter of fact, 
PILOT BRAND is the largest-selling eggshell 
material in the world. Purity... quality... 
effectiveness...economy...are the reasons, 


Are you getting your full share of this profit- 
able business? It's there for you. 


Order from your distributor .. . or write to us. 


. 
Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


Cobalt 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





for prompt 
shipment 


Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 


Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 


Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chloride 


write 
for this 24 page booklet 
furnishing information on 


PAGE 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition 5 
Trace Mineral Compounds 
Fungicides 
Weed Killers 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds 
Available Literature 
Supplementary Reading 


tHe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago * Cincinnati » Cleveland « Detroit * Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston * Los Angeles « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 





| to sacrifice of the animals demon- | 
strated that the greater weight gains | 


OPEN HOUSE—Preparing to open registration for door prizes at the new 
Supersweet Feeds plant open house at New Hampton, Iowa, is Miss Lois 
Hill (center), recently chosen Miss New Hampton of 1959. Giving her last 
minute instructions are Dick Bohmbach, Supersweet territory salesman (left) 
and Norb Steffen (right), Supersweet dealer for the New Hampton area. 





Effects of Pepsin, 
Chlortetracycline 
On Calves Reported 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
the effect of chlortetracycline on nu- 
trient utilization, the effect of pepsin 
on young dairy calves fed various 
milk replacer rations and the effect 
of high level administration of 
chlortetracycline at birth on the 
health and growth of young dairy 
calves were released recently by H. 


F. Judkins, secretary-treasurer of the | 
American Dairy Science Assn., in a | 


series of abstracts by dairy research- 
ers. 


also published in the Journal of Dairy 
Science, follow: 


Effect of Chlortetracycline on Nu- | 


trient Utilization—L. J. Bush, R. 8S. 


Allen and N. L, Jacobson—lIt was the | 


purpose of this experiment to obtain 
additional information relative to the 
manner in which the antibiotic, chlor- 
tetracycline, promotes increased 
growth of dairy calves. In particular, 
observations were made regarding the 
effect of the antibiotic on the utiliza- 
tion of nutrients by the calves. Special 


emphasis was placed on calcium meta- | 
bolism since other workers had sug- | 


gested that this might be the area 
in which chlortetracycline exerts its 
growth-promoting effect. 

In studying calcium metabolism, 
use was made of radioactive calcium 
(Ca-45). This radioactive isotope un- 
dergoes disintegration at a known 
rate making it possible to measure 
its concentration in different biologi- 


cal materials. The deposition of this | 


radioactive element in the area of 
active bone growth also provides a 
technique for measuring the amount 
of bone growth during a specified 
period. 

Three digestion trials conducted 
during the 16-week experiment gave 
no evidence that chlortetracycline has 
any effect on the retention of ash or 
nitrogen or upon the digestibility of 
cellulose, protein or dry matter com- 
ponents of the feed. The increased 
growth of the antibiotic-fed calves 
could not be explained, therefore, on 
the basis of differences in the utiliza- 
tion of feed nutrients. 

Measurement of the amount of bone 
growth from the time of Ca-45 dosage 


| of the antibiotic-fed calves were par- 


alleled by greater skeletal develop- 
ment. The increased growth of the 


| calves receiving the antibiotic was 
| associated, moreover, with increased 
| feed consumption giving further sup- 





Reports on | 


Portions of the report which were 





port to the idea that the main effect 
of antibiotics is to increase the ap- 
petite of calves in some way. 


Effect of Pepsin on the Growth 
and Health of Young Dairy Calves 
Fed Various Milk Replacer Rations: 
C. A. Lassiter, G. F. Fries, C, F. 
Huffman and C. W. Duncan—Milk 
replacer feeds have been developed to 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 


is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Portland 5, Oregon 
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San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
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HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
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Des Moines | 1, lowa 
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Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago. 
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substitute for milk which results in 
an economic saving for the dairyman. 
Present-day milk replacers are com- 
posed largely of animal products, 
namely milk products. The Michigan 
station has been interested for years 
in trying to substitute other types 
of proteins, namely plant proteins, for 
the expensive animal. protein. This 
would lower the cost of the feeds. 

Previous work has shown that 
young calves do not utilize these 
plant proteins sufficiently to make 
satisfactory growth. It is thought 
that the calf is deficient in certain 
proteolytic enzymes. 

The present study was initiated to 
determine the effect of the enzyme 
pepsin on the utilization of various 
types of milk replacer feeds. The re- 
placers ranged from a high skim- 
milk-low soya flour replacer to a 
low skimmilk-high skimmilk replacer. 
Each replacer was fed with and with- 
out the enzyme pepsin. The calves 
were on experiment from 2 to 72 
days of age and were fed the various 
replacers for the first 49 days. 

Results of this study showed that 
as the percentage of dried skimmilk 
increased in the ration that the 
growth and general health of the 
calves improved markedly. This was 
true regardless of pepsin supplemen- 
tation. Pepsin did not improve the 
growth rate of the calves with any 
particular replacer and, in fact, tend- 
ed to lower the growth rate slightly. 
A similar situation existed in respect 
to feed consumption and feed effi- 


ciency as measured by the pounds of | 


feed required per pound of gain. 
Results of the study further indi- 

cated that if the young calf has an 

enzyme 


take a combination of protein en- 
zymes to correct 
the present time there appears to be 
no reason for supplementing milk 
replacer feeds with the enzyme pepsin. 


Effect of High Level Administra- | 
tion of Chlortetracycline at Birth on | 
Health and Growth of Young | 
A. H. | 
Cummings, E. J. Stone and J. E. John- | 
Holstein | 


the 
Dairy Calves: L. L. Rusoff, 
ston—Sixty-four mewborn 
and Jersey female and male calves 
were used in this study. Daily levels 


of either 0, 250, 500 or 1,000 mgs. of | 


the antibiotic were administered for 
the first three days of life to four 
groups, respectively. A reduction in 
enteritis and death resulted in those 
calves receiving the antibiotic, with 
the 250 mg. level of the 
being as effective as the higher levels. 
The high 
of the antibiotic to dairy calves at 
birth did not result in any subse- 


quent stimulation of growth up to | 


16 weeks of age. 





Y NEWS 





deficiency when fed plant | 
protein type milk replacers it will | 


the situation. At | 


antibiotic | 


level three-day treatment | 


At four days of age, daily nutrition- 
al levels of 50 mgs. of chlortetracy- 
cline (aureomycin) were fed to one 
half of the calves in each group. This 
resulted in a significant increase in 
growth of calves of approximately 
18% at 16 weeks of age when com- 
pared to the control groups regard- 
less of the first three-day treatments. 
Thus, the administration of chlor- 
tetracycline to newborn calves re- 
sulted in a two-fold effect: 

(a) As a successful therapeutic 
agent (high level dose) during the 
early life of the calf when it is under 
greatest stress, due to possible gastro- 
intestinal disturbances; and 

(b) As a growth stimulant fed at a 
daily nutritional level. 

The mode of action of antibiotics 
in stimulating growth in young calves 
can not be explained entirely by a 
reduction in “disease level” and 
probably involves a metabolic or en- 
docrine effect which needs further 
research to substantiate this theory. 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 











WILHOIT LABORATORY 
Will Protect Your Quality 


Compiete analysis service on your 
FEEDS and FEED INGREDIENTS 
Serving the industry since 1915 


619 Flour Exchange FE 


3-2994 


Minneapolis 15, Minn 











LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 











Save Labor aud Save Feed 


AZUL Eta ALL-IN-ONE 


BULK STORAGE HOG FEEDER 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED BAFFLE CONTROLS _/ 
FLOW OF FEED 


Pat. Pend 


Note low level of feed—no wastoge on floor—one reason 
why producers ore acclaiming LEMANCO'S BULK FEEDER. 
Adjusting screws ot each corner regulates opening and 
closing of boffle to desired setting to prevent overfilling 
troughs. Locknuts hold beffle in piace. 


Profit Through Better Feed Conversion 
The LEMANCO BULK HOG FEEDER is designed for the producer 


who demands more efficiency in his feeding operation. It is 8 feet 
long, 32 feet wide and 7 feet high, with a |6-hole feeder. With 
36-inch sides the capacity is 22 tons. With 48-inch sides, 3 tons. 


The sturdy feeder base, which has a 60-degree slope for free flow 
of any hog feed, is made of 14-gauge copper-bearing 2-ounce coat- 
ed galvanized culvert steel. The sides, roof and doors are |6-gauge 
galvanized steel. 


The bin can be partitioned lengthwise, if desired, so that it can be 
used as a fence row feeder for different age hogs on either side. It 
can also be partitioned crosswise for corn and supplement free 
choice feeding and can be adapted for filling by air. 


Y TRENDS 
PICTURES 
/ MARKETS 
Y RESEARCH 
CALENDAR 
¥ EDITORIALS 
¥ WANT ADS 


Y NEW 
PRODUCTS 

...vital... timely... 

weekly...only in 


FEEDSTUFFS 


As on lnside feeder, bin can be filled either through roof 
with @ LEMANCO ROOF DOOR, or the auger can be swung 
in under the roof, as shown. As an outside feeder, wide 
reot hatch permits filling te capecity—makes checking 
teed easy. 





WITHOUT TOP (Inside) 

WEIGHT 
Approx. 
855 Lbs. 
790 Lbs. 


WITH TOP 


MODEL 


OB 83518-48 (3 ton) 
OB 83518-36 (22 ton) 


(Outside) 

EIGHT 
pprox.) 
B65 Lbs. 
Lbs, 





MODEL 


1B 83518-48 (3 ton) 
1B 83518-36 (212 ton) 


























For further information write or telephone 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1010 GADSDEN, ALABAMA Tel. Liberty 7-5472 
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Thayer Scales’ accuracy at 


work for Pillsbury 


Like other high production mills, this Pillsbury plant at 


Lima uses Thayer Scales to provide its customers full weight 


without “safety losses”. 


The newest Thayer Filling Scale model N18C fills 10 one- 
hundred lb. bags per minute with unvarying accuracy. Mate- 
rials are changed by simply adjusting one control. Write for an 


interesting new Filling Scale Bulletin and the name of your 


local representative. 


THE THAYER PLATE LEVERAGE SYSTEM 


unchanging flexure plates. It is not affected by dirt, vibra- 
tion or shocks. Its reliability is largely responsible for the 
highly successjul operation of Thayer Filling, Batching 


and Checkweighing Scales. 





THAYER SCALE CORP, 


1S GUARANTEED 
accurate for the life of the scale. This simple, patented 
system eliminates vulnerable knife-edge pivots by utilizing 























THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR FILLING, 
BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


9THAYER PARK, PEMBROKE, MASS. 
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MEAT MEAL, TANKAGE 
OUTPUT UP 6% 


WASHINGTON—Meat meal and 
feeding tankage production in the 
first half of 1959 totaled nearly 686,- 
000 tons, 6% higher than the com- 
parable period last year, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s semi-annual meat meal and 
tankage production report. 

The combined output of the two 
products last January was lower than 
Jan., 1958, but was substantially above 
the previous year during each of the 
next five months. This reflects in- 
creased slaughter of hogs, poultry, 
sheep and lambs which overbalances 
decreased slaughter of cattle and 
calves, says USDA. 

Production of meat meal, including 
poultry byproduct meal, totaled 555,- 
300 tons during Jan.-June, 1959, 4% 
above the same six months of 1958. 
Tankage production in the first half 
of 1959 at 130,300 tons was 11% above 
the comparable period for 1958. 

Production data for meat meal and 
tankage are based on virtually com- 
plete returns from producers of these 
feed materials. Meat meal totals in- 
clude poultry byproduct meal but 
exclude feather meal, 





Feeder Pig Sales Are 


Planned in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A series of 
feeder pig sales will be held in Ar- 
kansas in October, the Agricultural 
Extension Service recently, an- 
nounced. 

The schedule of sales follows: Im- 
boden, Oct. 21; Batesville, Oct. 22; 
Corning, Oct. 23; Marshall, Oct. 27; 
Fayetteville, Oct. 28; Dardanelle, Oct. 
29, and Warren, Oct. 30. 

Officials said seven feeder pig sales 
were held in Arkansas last spring. 
There were 6,337 pigs sold through 
these auctions, compared with only 
2,200 in 1958. 

The sales attract buyers from sev- 
eral states. Pigs are graded and sort- 
ed into uniform lots by agricultural 
officials. 


_ 





Production Manager 


MARTINSVILLE, IND. — Donald 
K. Graf, Evansville, Ind., has accept- 
ed a position as production manager 
with Farmers Hatchery & Supply 
Co., Martinsville. 

Mr. Graf is a 1958 graduate of Pur- 
due University and a second lieuten- 
ant in the artillery division of the 
U.S. Army Reserve. For about six 
months following college graduation 
he was employed by American Hatch- 
ery, Havana, Cuba. He is a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Al G. Livers. Mr. Livers 
is president and general manager of 
Farmers Hatchery & Supply Co. 

Donovan Pearson, formerly flock 
supervisor and hatchery manager, 
has been promoted to sales manager. 














Nick Rivet 


Valley Mills Names 
Three to Sales Staff 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—Nick Rivet, 
Ralph Dufour and Lionel Addamus 
have joined the sales department of 

= = Valley Mills, divi- 
sion of The Mer- 
_, chants Co., Vicks- 
| burg, Miss., ac- 
} cording to an an- 
; nouncement by W. 
| C. Roberson, Val- 
ley Mills sales 
manager. All three 
of the new staff 
members were 
formerly with J. T. 
Gibbons, Inc., New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Addamus has been appointed 
manager of the new Valley Mills 
warehouse in New Orleans, This 
warehouse will serve as a retail and 
wholesale distributing center for feeds 
in New Orleans and adjacent areas. 

Mr. Rivet, an agriculture graduate 
of Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed territory manager for 
a south-central Louisiana territory, 
and will continue to live in Marks- 
ville, La. 

Mr. Dufour will serve as territory 
manager for a southwestern Louisi- 
ana territory with headquarters in 
Lafayette, La. He is an agriculture 
graduate of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute. 

Valley Mills distributes poultry and 
livestock feeds in Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Alabama. The firm has ware- 
houses in Columbus, Hattiesburg and 
Vicksburg, Miss., as well as the one 


Ralph Dufour 


Lionel Addamus 


at New Orleans. 





Specifide, Inc., Gives 
Two Research Grants 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Grants-in- 
aid for use in research work at two 
agricultural stations have been an- 
nounced by John O. Beasley, presi- 
dent, Specifide, Inc. 

One grant was made to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for research in silage 
preservation, to be directed by Dr. 
Wise Burroughs. 

Another grant was made to the 
University of Illinois, where studies 
involving injectable iron for baby pigs 
will be conducted by Dr. D. E. Becker 
and his associates, 
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Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


A QUALITY PRODUC 


— from our mill to yours ... As Scheduled! 


from the cream 
— of the soybean crop 





to serve the formula feed mixers 


D. F. E. Direct 
from Emporia 





KANSAS SOYA 
Phone 3000 





PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Emporia, Kansas 
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SBA Loans to Feed Borden’s Names Feed 
Firms Told for June Sales Representative HAMMOND _—e'/ Screw Conveyor Systems 
WASHINGTON—Twelve firms in- NEW YORK—Appointment of Mar- , y WY mecusase EFFICIENCY and EFFECT SAVINGS 


r 


volved in the manufacture and/or | shall O. Inman as a feed supplement = sem 
sales of livestock feeds are among | sales representative has been an- IN POWER AND MAINTENANCE! 








the small businesses for which a rec- nounced by the - ; ; All components used in HAMMOND Screw Conveying Systems 
ep sumer of teens were cepecuell ets. Beestal Ey have outstandin ~~ and are of finest, modern design which 
during June by the Small Business Products Co. He / soeume mneet » Secion-tens epesetion. Vou Go Gaggy Sam 
Administration. will cover the com- 

Wendell B. Barnes, SBA adminis- pany’s sales area . Tel oa Mee), B's ee) Bae) ite) Fy Valier. 
trator, reported that 601 small busi- ) in the midwestern for Literature 734 HOFFMAN ST, HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


states. 

Mr. Inman comes 
to Borden's from 
the Rochester 
(Minn.) Dairy Co- 
operative, where 


ness loans for $31,588,000 were ap- 
proved during the month—the largest 
dollar amount in any one month in 
the agency's history. Feed industry 
related businesses accounted for more 
than $800,000 of this total, according 
to a recent SBA report. he was director of 

Following is a list of feed busi- procurement and 
nesses for which loans, in the | field service. Prior to that he was 
amounts indicated, were approved | employed for 15 years by the Pet 








ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 





M. O. Inman 











— June. Milk Co. 
_ George W. Richmond & Son, Grove- Mr. I duated from the Uni- 
— ee Rg aa we) Bag mei ‘eidas ‘ef Tilnala, whare he majored * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 











ware, feed and hardware store, $43,- | i? agriculture and economics. 


000; J. S. Edmunds & Sons Turkeys, 
Clover, S.C., feed manufacturer, 
$125,000; Nashville (Ga.) Milling Co., 
Inc., feed mill, $100,000; Weaver Mill- 


ing Co. Ocilla, Ga., feed mill and Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


grain storage business, $100,000; C&S 


Milling Co., Inc., Douglas, Ga., manu- 

facturer of livestock and poultry THE IMPORTANCE OF 
feed, $100,000; Millard Feed Mill, : , sitiiaiae 

Elkhorn, Wis., retail feed store, $76,- Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 

" VITAMIN D 


South Central Iowa Broiler Serv- 
ice, Centerville, Iowa, feed manufac- 

In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 


turer and seller, $10,000; Persia 
— nutrition about Vitamin D Nutrition. 











| 
} 
r 





(Iowa) Milling Co., retailer of feed 
and farm supplies, $10,000; Maurice 
Kaufman, Freeman, S.D., farm feed 
milling service, $15,000; Palco (Kan- 
sas) Grain, Inc., feed and seed dealer, 
$100,000; Aslin-Finch Co., Spokane, 
Wash., grain and feed sales, $130,000. 


Appointed to Hubbard 
Milling Sales Force 


vitamin. 













Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 


| 
4 


























MANKATO, MINN. — E. Joseph qd: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D . . . 
(Joe) Merckx, Roanoke, Ind., has | to be fed for preventing milk fever? important nutrients required for good 
been appointed to serve on the sales . production. 
force of Hubbard | a: po bes stmt oe = oa Spain Stee ; 
, w recomme 7 7 vitamin D, « day for five to seven 4 _ 4 
Sunshine products, Seana aEaaadn of Ge catiebasniemedene Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
according to Quen- tow alts fever prevention cnet even tees then before, Yeast is a rich and economical sotirce of 
tin J. Marsh, feed , , aan , 
division manager q: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
of Hubbard Mill- vitamin D for my livestock? potency, outstanding in dispersion 
ing Co, iti 
Mr. Merckx will a: — ome to what is often cssumed, the amount of sunshine qualities. 
r in curing not provide a reliable basis for judging vitemin D . . 
be manager of a content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitemin D than artificially Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
. . x | dried he 7 . . . 
territory in north- | . ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
eastern Indiana, | . ‘ 
and will work out | q: I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin fortification. 
: of the Marion, Ind., | D do they need? mew seas 
E. J. Merckx a of Hub- a: Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
: ard. | less then ao year on five or six cows in moderate to low milk production. VITAMIN D FEEDING 
He had experience serving as a | Obviously, this is not enough to give reliable information for high-level 
; j ¢ i y j besis. Bo nm accumuletin vidence on . . 
fieldman in agriculture, doing feed cong OL oe Research provides new ideas on: 
business work the past ten years in | complete dairy rations to 6,000 - 8,000 units of vitamin D per pownd. As an 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. He | example, when fed ot the rate of 10 pounds per dey, © cow would get @ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
was recently associated with Honeg- | 60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. tion. 
gers’ & Co. in northeastern Indiana. | 
q: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will @ The prevention of milk fever. 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? @ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
a: Not necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
in @ recent report would have contributed less then 60 waits por pound of @ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, | — pr ptagy- whee ——- _— o oon a resources. 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri contributed far tess than age per ond ateneee od by a 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. eutislen euthesities. (lead for free reprint “The Viemia ® Content of e The availability of calcium reserves in 
Box 1034, University Place Ste. aes older cattle. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 
| qd: Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? FREE DATA PO RTFOLIO 





a: Very little controlled research has been done, but benefits from supple- 
mental vitamin D have been observed in college ond commercial beef 
herds for growing, fattening, ond breeding stock Realizing that 
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The Feed Man's Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 
Feeds and Feeding has again 


entirely 
eries made in nutrition and livestock i. 
phasis is placed on the new devel 





and with hormones, inclading stilbestrol. "Full inf 
requirements of various classes of stock for the —-k—,-* 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are 

composition and digestible nutrients of 1100. Fam 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and 
acids, minerals, vitamins, . 


474 pages, 77 Ulastrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds of f K, ~--—y Hae ® special 
Harry Hard of v 
medicine, University. ot Tiineis, 641 “pages 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 
This 220-page book will enable you to analyze the a> genr 6008 oe 
ant ND we ee © ee SSS. 
ngredient receiving, grain processing, mixing, pel 
. $15.00 


high molasses handling and maintenance, It contains a compre- 
-diagrammed 
(If both “In-Plant Cost Standards” (listed above) and “Warehousing 


hensive and well- report on in-plant cost standards. . 
Operations" (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 
WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


180 fact-filled pages with 





mill, warehousing and bagged-feed handling 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


Fito beck guevites the cums, augnagte or castteine: of Sap of ceed WED coy 

cane, specific suggestions for solving problems — 
and managing livestock, including preparing for 

ing, breeding and marketing influences. se tulio af tho many pebe te 

be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. putas, Bapandes 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new ee eee ee mueh 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass — dairy cattle pre- 
grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. A for use $6 50 
profitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages e 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 
A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the - ay — 4 its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types al the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, b 
feeds, protein, vitamin and mallling _by- 
equipment, health an: 
management and chewing. SA3 pages, 192 il} 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary ticals. Dr. 

head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Natrition Coem- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book inclades 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding stadies on swine. 

300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrati 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1955) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide te organization, establishment, management, feeding and $7 00 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations... e 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 





h 1 Santi 





A practical swine raiser's record keeping, 

and handling, marketing techniques and preparing ‘pork for home 

use. 447 pages, 291 illustrations, 40 tables 

THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
te increase feed efficiency, explaining thousands of terms. Val 








silage, hay, etc., and as an officially rec 

eake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, m 
eteffs, trace elements, growth stimulants and chemicals of importance 
men and = Se. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 
students of biology, ete, 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 





MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State College economist 


Waettten as © baste reference besk Ser hevater end Samm steve mane 
includes valuable gee ——— ag over-all planning and 

topics included are for maximum 
accounting system, tb 


AH 
effective 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 

A small bat absolutely authentic hy: concise 

feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for 

tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feodstafts are best; 

lationship between feed consumption and egg 

297 pages, hard binding 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 
By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of ruzalion en bow to raise the best poultry by omois 
latest authoritative ‘ormation on how raise the best oe 
modern feeding theds. It ev findings on the value of 

to be used and nutritive economy. ys pt fF  —a 

for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages. . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 





turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. N 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, 
fe 4 TK: tS ee ee products _ 
procedures, 


ing techniques, leeding 
it is an “encyclopedia” Toule ane 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four 


plates. 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; © pind ot o> hetbey coemntite Oe the experienced and 
be including advertising, 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 
oR Fy yy 7" broiler and egy production, — 


shelters, estimating egg output, buying f 
candling eggs, etc. 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


this reliable work on cage trates stents, Monty Ginstested 
scope with addition of Professor Dale S. Sins oo canes, 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. — a foros = 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. A - 

preparation for the market, shows, diseases and 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
Baten EES with epociall seferenee to the autstiiensl expects of Seed 


formulation. A practical handbook for 
208 pages, cloth bound 











Idaho Egg Production 
Cost Is About Average 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—The cost of 
producing eggs in Idaho is on par 
with other states, according to a re- 
cent survey by the University of 
Idaho. The cost analysis shows the 
average is 30¢ a dozen. 

“This is valuable information for 
producers,” says Robert Black, exten- 
sion poultryman. “Many poultrymen 
have seen what happened to the 
broiler industry because of integra- 
tion and mass production in certain 
areas of the country. They have 
wondered whether this kind of opera- 
tion would be found in the egg in- 
dustry. If a certain area has a de- 
cided advantage in production costs 
it is conceivable that such an area 
could ship eggs into places where 
production costs are higher and take 
a large share of the local market. 
This condition has been evident in 
the broiler business.” 

Mr. Black says, “As a result of 
the study, it appears that Idaho egg 
producers need not be greatly con- 
cerned about losing their egg markets 
to out-of-state competition.” 

He says, “The cost of 30¢ in Idaho 
compares with 29@31¢ in California, 
30 and 31¢ in southeastern states, 
32.5¢ in Pennsylvania and 33¢ in 
New Jersey. 


Southern Mill Manager 


Plans to Retire Aug. 31 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—C. M. 
Smith, Sr., will retire Aug. 31 as man- 
ager of the Little Rock mill of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., after 41 
years of service, F. L. Morgan, vice 
president, southern cotton oil divi- 
sion of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, Inc., 
announced recently. 

Mr. Smith joined the company in 
1918 as a clerk in the Little Rock 
office. He later served as bookkeeper, 
cashier and manager of the Newport, 
Ark., mill before returning to Little 
Rock as manager. 

John R. Laughlin, manager of the 
firm's facilities at Decatur, Ala., will 
succeed Mr. Smith, who has been 
retained in an advisory capacity. 


ti 
——S 


Borden Sales Increase 


NEW YORK—Sales and earnings 
of the Borden Co., New York, for 
both the quarter and half-year ended 
June 30, reached record highs, Har- 
old W. Comfort, president, an- 
nounced. 

The company’s first half earnings 
were $11,932,906, up about 5.9% from 
the 1958 figure of $11,263,038. Pro- 
vision for federal income taxes was 
$11,464,965, compared with $10,820,- 
636 for the comparable period a year 
ago. First half sales were $456,453,- 
156, up about 1.5% from the compar- 
able 1958 figure of $449,588,054. 

Second quarter earnings were $7,- 
407,084, up about 5.1% from the year- 
ago figure of $7,049,981, and sales 
advanced about 2.3% to $235,808,410 
from the $230,612,842 last year. 


LONFOSCO 22m 


ne 

aoe. by: ~_ 1. 
Chemical Co. 

1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 























CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Broiler Egg Supply 
Operation Being Built 


CHATSWORTH, GA. — Construc- 
tion is nearing completion on a large 
poultry enterprise in the Gladden 
Springs community of Murray Coun- 
ty, Ga. Modern equipment is being 
installed, and in about a month the 
first batch of pullets will be moved 
into the new houses of the broiler- 
breeder hen farm of Chemell’s Hatch- 
ery, Inc. 

When the project reaches full cap- 
acity, some 60,000 White Rock laying 
hens will provide 35-45,000 eggs daily 
for the Chemell Hatchery plant in 
Dalton, Ga. Allowing for non-hatch- 
ability, this many eggs should produce 
at least 25-28,000 chicks per day, or 
about 200,000 a week. 

The firm’s present 13-incubator 
hatchery will be expanded, and two 
or three additional machines added 
to handle the eggs produced on the 
new farms. 

Previously, the 


Chemell firm 





brought eggs for the Dalton hatchery 
from small flock operators in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and North Carolina, 
and transportation of the eggs has 
been expensive. 

The new egg farm is located eight 
miles from the Dalton hatchery. Eggs 
laid during the day will be brought 
to the hatchery and trayed that night 
for cooling, and the next day they 
will be put into incubators. 

Mason Treadwell and Major Guth- 
rie of Dalton, and Bill Fincher of 
Chatsworth formed a partnership to 
provide the buildings and equipment, 
which are being leased to Chemell 
for 10 years with option to renew. 

Each of the 10 buildings will house 
6,000 layers. The modern equipment 
will include 1,500 nests for each build- 
ing, automatic watering and feeding 
devices, along with a push-button 
automatic pit cleaner to remove most 
of the droppings. 

Sherman Wallace, general manager 
of the hatchery, will have the re- 
sponsibility of the operations. 
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Merck Sales, Earnings 
Set Half-Year Record 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales and earn- 
ings of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
and subsidiaries for the first half 
of 1959 set new company records for 
six-month operating results, accord- 
ing to John T. Connor, Merck presi- 
dent. 

Sales totaled $110,787,000, com- 
pared with $101,492,000 in the first 
half of 1958. Net income amounted 
to $15,847,000, compared with $14,- 
035,000 in the first half of 1958. These 
results represent an increase in sales 
of about 9%, and in net income of 
about 13% over the 1958 period, Mr 
Connor said. 

Second quarter sales were $54,753,- 
000, compared with $51,293,000 for 
the second quarter of 1958. Net in- 
come for the second quarter of 1959 
amounted to $7,990,000 compared 
with $7,461,000 in the like 1958 pe- 
riod. 





These are the cars that carry the beans 


that go in the plant that makes the meal 


to use in the feeds that farmers buy 


to fatten their poultry and livestock 


Look to Honeymead for a complete selection 


of soybean products. 
Soybean Oil Meal 


044% 


e Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 
e Hi-energy Soybean Oil Meal 


e Soybean Pellets 


e Soybean Mill Feed 


e Soy Flour 


Hone 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Telephone: Mankato 791 


ynead 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
«TWX 541 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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Hatchery's Quality Egg Program 
Maintains Producer Independence 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Experience with a carefully super- 
vised quality egg marketing plan over 
a year and a half has convinced the 
Portingas of the Allstate Hatchery, 
Willmar, Minn., that individual poul- 
try flocks can and should be increased 
from 200-500 layers to 1,000-6,000 lay- 
ers to give the farmer greater egg 
production income. 

Richard Portinga and his sons, 
Dean and Jim, launched a quality egg 
marketing pro- 
gram in late 1957 
on the marketing 
theory that in a 
day of integration 
trends, the alert 
poultryman could 
compete profitably 
for his share of 
the egg market 
and still retain a 
great deal of in- 
pendence. 

At that time the 
average layer flock in the Willmar 
area was from 200 to 1,500 layers 
Poultry raisers wishing to benefit 
from the Allstate program did not 
sign an'’agreement with Allstate, but 
had to comply with a quality egg 
program which included approved 
strain of layers, approved feeding 
program, production of clean fresh 
eggs (80% or better grade A), 
proper cooling, confined flocks, de- 
livery 2-3 times weekly, and over-all 
proper poultry management. 

By midsummer, 1958, Allstate was 
buying eggs from 22] farmers for its 
quality egg program, and shipping 
1,500 cases of eggs weekly to the Chi- 


Richard Portinga 


| cago market. To help its farmer pro- 


ducers, Allstate helped customers get 
financing when they needed it 


| through feed companies, banks and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


other lending agencies. 


Decision to Expand 
By late 1958, the Portingas, who 
have a modern custom mill and bulk 
feed service, along with hatchery and 
breeding farm branches, decided that 
the time had come to expand their 
quality egg program. Their egg pro- 


| ducers had proved they could make a 


| profit marketing quality eggs from 





| relatively small flocks. Now, the Por- 


tingas thought, was the time to urge 
producers to expand their flocks. 

To do this, more financing would 
be needed, as well as approved hous- 
ing for more layers, and additional 
feed requirements. Early in 1959, 
therefore, the Portingas enlarged 
their quality egg program in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

1. Urged qualified producers to ar- 
range for larger laying flocks—up to 
5,000 birds; pointed out the avail- 
ability of Allstate LX 300 and Rich 
109 pullets, produced at the local 
hatchery from eggs produced at All- 
state’s breeding farms, and laying 
strains with high and constant pro- 
duction records. 

2. Set up plans for a standard type 
laying house for 5,000 birds, costing 
about $3.20 per layer for building and 
equipment. The egg producer has 5-10 
years to pay for such a laying house. 

3. Arranged for financing of egg 
producers with good credit ratings to 
secure loans from feed companies, 
banks, Production Credit Assn., and 


ALLSTATE PLANT—Shown are the mill, warehouse, farm supply store and 
diagnostic laboratory of the Allstate Hatchery at Willmar, Minn. The firm 
once owned a nearby feed plant which it sold to Supersweet Feeds. 
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PRICE LISTING—The Allstate Hatchery at Willmar, Minn., posts top New 
York egg prices each day, as well as the net price received by the local egg 
producer, Transportation and handling of eggs in the firm’s quality egg mar- 


keting program is 6-7¢. 





other lending agencies. An important 
part of the financing plan is that the 
farmer remains relatively independ- 
ent and can “buy himself out” of any 
contract whenever he wishes. 

4. Provided poultry service. Farm- 
ers in the Allstate program can avail 
themselves of Allstate’s poultry ser- 
vice, which includes flock supervision 
and diagnostic laboratory privileges. 
The hatchery has a large, completely 
equipped lab on the premises. 

5. Arranged for dealer participa- 
tion. Allstate has many dealers in the 
Upper Northwest area, and these 
dealers can get help in setting up 
quality egg marketing programs from 
the Portingas. They can also market 
their eggs through Allstate if they 
wish. 

6. Began marketing eggs. The All- 
state Hatchery markets all quality 
eggs produced in the program. The 
daily New York top egg prices are 
posted in the hatchery store each day. 
Farmers who drop in can view this 
price board. It lists the top New York 
price, and also the net price received 
by the local egg producer. The trans- 
portation and handling of eggs in the 
program is 6-7¢, reports Dean Por- 
tinga. 

Key to Independence 


All the Portingas feel that in the 
development of integration in the 
poultry industry, many farmers who 
practice good management and who 
participate in quality egg program 
can remain independent. So confident 
are the Portingas about this, that in 
their new, expanded program they do 
not require the egg producer to sign 
an agreement with them, other than 
finance agreements to pay for chicks, 
feed and other items purchased. The 
“buy out” clause is the farmer’s key 
to complete independence. 

Allstate has a number of egg sta- 
tions in its area to which producers 
can deliver eggs daily. The Portingas 
have their own farm where 36,000 
laying hens are being raised, with the 
work handled by six men. Egg pro- 
ducers are taken on tour on this farm 
to observe management practices. 


Pullets Available 


To facilitate the year around quali- 
ty egg program, Allstate raises chicks 





Dean Portinga Jim Portinga 
season, so to speak, can get in quick- 
ly by erecting his approved laying 
house, buying 16-week-old pullets and 
begin producing eggs. 

Under financing arrangements 
made by Allstate, the egg producer 
can get loans up to seven months, 
and then pay them back gradually by 
egg sales over a 12 month period. 

In the quality egg program as it 
now operates, a typical 40 x 152-ft. 
poultry house with a 12 x 12-ft. at- 
tached egg cooling room would cost, 
on the basis of 5,000 birds: Building, 
$2.25 per bird, and equipment, $1.25 
per bird. This would make the total 
cost of the building over $17,000. 

During the recent low egg price 
period, Dean Portinga compiled some 
statistics taken from the University 
Farm Management Workshop, 1957, 
concerning the comparative profits 
per $1,000 investments from poultry 
flocks, cattle and hogs. These facts 
show that based on five-year averages 
in southern Minnesota, for example, 
the total income per layer annually 
from a 200-hen flock was $5.74, com- 
pared to $6.53 per hen from a 1,000- 
hen flock. 

The return per year to the farmer 
was 84¢ per hen from a 200-hen 
flock, and $2.52 per year per hen 
from a 1,000-hen flock. 

Comparative returns show the rate 
of return for each $1,000 of capital 
investment were: Dairy, fluid Grade 
A milk, 350 Ib. buttterfat, 5.1%, and 
for 400 lb. butterfat, 8.2%; beef, pas- 
ture fed calves, 550 Ib., 10.6%, and 
chickens, 220 egg production, 15.2%. 

Allstate has mimeographed these 
and other related findings concern- 


up to 16 weeks of age in considerable | ing poultry, dairy, cattle and hog pro- 


quantity. Thus, the farmer who wish- 
es to enter the egg program out of 


YY ey: a ae 
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duction and has sent this letter to 
(Turn to EGG PROGRAM, page 72) 


DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY—As a part of its quality egg marketing pro- 
gram, the Allstate Hatchery at Willmar, Minn., provides flock supervision 
and diagnostic laboratory privileges to producers. Shown is the firm’s com- 


pletely-equipped laboratory. 


d 


‘PACKAGE PLAN’—This sign in the farm supply store of the Allstate 
Hatchery at Willmar, Minn., advertises the company’s “package plan” quality 


egg marketing program, 
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Al Hee <;, with Higher Dicalcium 


Phosphate Levels 


Feeding Trials Prove Benefits 


ahs OI 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels produced faster live- 
weight gains and more efficient feed utilization in a series of cattle feeding tests at 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


lowa State’ 


Tests conducted by Iowa State College research- 
ers indicate cattle receiving higher dicalcium 
phosphate rations graded higher at slaughter 
and returned greater margins over feed costs. 
The Iowa State report concludes. ..in some cases 
a higher level of total ration phosphorus, pos- 
sibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well be needed. 


Purdue? 


According to a study conducted by Purdue 
University researchers, raising the phosphorus 
level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 to 0.45 per- 
cent improved rate of gain 29% and feed effi- 
ciency 6.6% when fed to growing swine on la- 
dino pasture. A further increase in phosphorus 
to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but 
failed to stimulate gains further. Several pigs 
on the corn-soy basal ration exhibited border- 
line phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


South Carolina® 

An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior 
consumption of a low phosphorus ration may 
bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in the 
feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus de- 
ficiency in ruminants should be corrected 
through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phos- 
phorus concentrated feeds prior to being placed 
on luscious legume pastures. 


Texas * 

In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, 
cows fed supplemental phosphorus weaned 39% 
more calves, averaging 50 pounds more weight 
per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phos- 
phorus levels result in faster gains. 


Use more Coronet Granular DIKAL in your feeds 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phos- 
phorus, available to both plant (rumen bacterial 
micro-organisms) and animal life and highly 
palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 
Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening 
Cattle Rations— Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. 
Leaflet 209; Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, Edmund 
Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing 
Swine on Legume Pasture—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, 
M. P. Plumlee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue University. 


disperses evenly and eliminates annoying dust, 
From Texas City, the only feed grade dicalcium 
production point west of the Mississippi River, 
you receive faster, more dependable service. 


3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in 
Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 69th Annual Report, South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, S. C., 
May, 1957. 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in 
South Texas— Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul- 
letin 773; E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, J. F. 
Fudge and R. J. Kleberg, Jr. 


Let us figure the cost of Coronet Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


Ww Coronet...50 years of research... quality control... service 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NORFOLK 1, 
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VIRGINIA 
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Pasture Plus Grain 


Milk cows need grain while on pas- 
ture for maximum milk production 
and to maintain their body weight, 
reports C. W. Nibler, University of 
Nebraska extension dairyman. “The 
greatest danger for cows on pasture 
is to short change the high producing 
animals,” he says. “Cows that pro- 
duce more than five gallons of milk 
daily need an ample supply of grain if 
their milk production is to be main- 
tained.” 

In general, dairymen need to guard 
against over-feeding low producers 
and under-feeding high producers. 

A Holstein or Brown Swiss cow 
producing five gallons of milk daily 
(43 Ib.) requires 11-12 Ib. of grain 
daily. High testing breeds like Jer- 
seys and Guernseys producing at the 
same level require 14-15 Ib. of grain 
daily. And when milk production 
reaches seven gallons daily (60 Ib.) 
low testing breeds require 18-19 Ib. 
of grain daily, while high testing 
breeds need slightly more grain. 


7 
Flushing Ewes 


The importance of flushing ewes 
ahead of the breeding season is em- 
phasized by Morris Hemstrom, ex- 
tension livestock specialist, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, who says attending 
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Feed Service 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


to a few simple management prac- 
tices now will help assure sheep grow- 
ers of high lambing rates next spring. 

Flushing, he says, means putting 
the ewes on an increased plane of nu- 
trition at least two weeks before the 
ram is turned in. “This practice may 
mean the difference between a 90% 
lamb crop and a 140% lamb crop,” he 
says. “Those extra 50 lambs from 100 
ewes represent only a small amount 
of extra labor and feed.” 

If pastures are short and dry, he 
advises feeding a fifth of a pound of 
grain and protein supplement daily. 
Extra feed isn’t necessary if pastures 
are in excellent condition. 

For most efficient ram use, he says, 
rams should be sheared and turned in 
with the ewes only at night. It’s best 
to keep the rams separated from ewes 
during the day, and in a cool, dark 
building away from flies. For early 
lambs, the ram should be put in with 
the ewes during August. 


* 
Corn Yield Important 


Yield is the key to profits in grow- 
ing corn, according to Dr. Paul R. 
Robbins, Purdue University agricul- 
tural economist. 

“Despite the present cost-price 
squeeze,” he says, “farmers who fol- 
low sound management practices are 
making a good net return per hour or 





* 


per acre of raising corn, provided 
they get high yields.” 

Noting that high yields are a 
“must” for profits, Dr. Robbins cites 
a recent survey of 313 Indiana farms 
which showed that the break-even 
yields for most operators would fall 
within a range of 40-50 bu. per acre 
for first year corn and 45-55 bu. for 
other than first year corn. 

He points out that a good fertilizer 
program associated with good cul- 
tural practices is essential in achiev- 
ing high net returns, because fixed 
costs—including land charge, ma- 
chinery investment and sometimes 
labor—may make up 50% or more of 
the total cost on some soils. 

“With higher fixed costs and lower 
grain prices, only the more efficient 
farmers can survive indefinitely and 
make a profit,” he says. “Efficiency is 
measured in terms of ability to re- 
duce per-bushel costs.” 


* 
Farrowing and Weaning 


Here are a number of management 
procedures which Prof. C. E. Barn- 
hart, department of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Kentucky, rec- 
ommends swine producers follow dur- 
ing the nursing period: 

Farrowing: Scrub farrowing house 
with boiling water and lye (20 gal. 





water to 1 Ib. lye). Use of a steam 
cleaner is preferred. Wash sows thor- 
oughly with soap and water before 
placing them in clean farrowing pens. 

Navel cords: Dip young pigs’ navel 
cords in iodine, then tie them in a 
knot close to the body and clip off 
below the knot. 

Needle teeth: Clip pigs’ needle 
teeth with a pair of small side-cutting 
pliers at birth so the pigs won’t in- 
jure themselves and their dams’ ud- 


Ear notch: Notch pigs’ ears at birth 
for identification. 

Weak pigs: Inject 2 cc. glucose in 
each ham or fore flank for 2-3 days. 

Milk fever: Good milking sows 
sometimes have milk fever when pigs 
are a few days old. They lie on their 
bellies and refuse to let the pigs 
nurse. In such case, the pigs should 
be removed and fed by hand. Keep 
cold packs on the sows udders—and 
in advanced cases consult a veter- 
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Calcium Corbonate Company 
320 South 4th St Quinty ’ 








BACK SAVER 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Only Farco Un 


oming Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


E-Z UNLOADER 


D Loads 


bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 


sparking new business. . 
Back Saver... 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


. takes the backache out of customer. service. 
attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 


breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 


Skoop Skipper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 

each compartment. Double gate per 

compartment standard for each 


unit. 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


406 Broadway Keota, lowa 
Ph: ME 6-3071 
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MAP BELOW SHOWS DISTRIBUTING 
AND INSTALLATION POINTS. 





inarian for calcium gluconate treat- 
ment. 

No milk: If a sow fails to start 
milking following farrowing, 2 cc. 
stilbestrol on alternate days for three 
days is usually successful in produc- 
ing milk flow. A 2 cc. injection of 
pitocin may work, too. 

Mastitis: Sows with mastitis can be 
successfully treated by injecting 5 cc. 
combiotic into the ham each day for 
2-3 days. 

Secours: For baby pigs that scour 
during the first few weeks after far- 
rowing, 2 cc. of combiotic injected in 
the ham for three successive days is 
an effective treatment. 

Anemia: To prevent anemia, either 
swab sows’ udders with a solution of 
1 Ib. iron sulfate dissolved in 1 qt. 
water, or give the pigs a pill contain- 
ing 3-5 grains iron once a week until 
they are eating feed or are on the 
ground. A 2 cc. injection of iron dex- 
trin on the fourth or fifth day after 
farrowing and at 2-3 weeks of age is 
also successful. 

Castration: Male pigs should be 
castrated when 2-4 weeks old. 

Hog cholera: Vaccinate pigs for 
cholera when they are approximately 
six weeks old with one of the at- 
tenuated viruses on the market. If 
pigs are weaned when three weeks 
old, it is advisable to treat them with 
hog cholera serum for immediate pro- 
tection. 

Weaning: The conventional age to 
wean is at eight weeks, but some pro- 
ducers may wish to wean at 3-5 
weeks. 

Erysipelas: Vaccinate with one of 

the bacterins at 7-8 weeks. A second 

shot should follow 2-4 weeks later. 
Give the breeding herd a booster shot 
every six months. 

Worming: Pigs should be wormed 
shortly after weaning. The most effi- 
cient and widely used wormer is tech- 
nical grade sodium fluoride. Mix 1 Ib. 
sodium fluoride with each 99 Ib. of 
dry complete mixed feed (a mixture 
pigs are accustomed to eating) and 
self-feed for 24 hours. This mixture 
should not be fed as a slop. Sodium 
fluoride is highly poisonous, and the 
grower should handle it carefully. 
Farrowing on clean ground or hauling 
pigs from the farrowing quarters to 
clean ground will help control round- 
worms. 

External parasites: Spray the 
breeding herd and pigs with a 0.25% 
solution of either chlordane or ben- 
zene hexachloride at intervals of 
every two or three months to prevent 
mange and control lice. More fre- 
quent treatment may be necessary 
in some cases, 


The Price of Eggs 


In analyzing poultry data recorded 
in 1958, a year of relatively favorable 
egg prices compared with this year’s 
rock-bottom situation, Arthur J. 
Cagle, Washington State College ex- 





76¢ to $4.02 net profit per layer. A 
$2.24 return per layer in 1958 com- 
pares with $1.69 in 1957. 

@ Upkeep per layer, including cost of 
feed and housing, totaled $7.17. 

@ Total receipts per hen averaged 
$9.41. 

@ Egg production per hen averaged 
241 for the year. 


@ Some flocks averaged 260 eggs per 
layer, proof that hens are getting bet- 
ter every year. As recently as 1948, 
the average hen produced only 196 
eggs a year, and the more efficient 
layers, only 229 eggs. 

@ Average price per dozen eggs re- 
ceived by poultrymen in 1958 was 
43¢. Producers marketing through 
normal channels got about 40¢ doz. A 
few producers with special markets 
brought the average up to 43¢ for the 
group. 

@ Total cost per dozen eggs, not 
counting any pay to the operator for 
his time and labor, was 30.2¢ doz. At 
a wage of $2 hour, total cost per 


dozen eggs was 41.2¢. Average time 
spent by producers in caring for each 
layer was about an hour per year. 
Some of the more efficient poultry- 
men spent less than half an hour per 
layer per year. Only a few years ago, 
Mr. Cagle notes, each poultryman 
spent 3-4 hours a year caring for one 
layer and raising a replacement. 


Estate of $1,543,430 


ST. LOUIS—An estate of $1,543,- 
430 was left by Mrs. Edward G. Cher- 
bonnier, wife of a retired vice presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Co., ac- 
cording to an inventory filed in St. 
Louis probate court. Mrs. Cherbon- 
nier died July 3. 

Principal assets in the estate were 
31,248 shares of Ralston Purina stock, 
with a current market value of $1,- 
531,152. Under terms of her will, 
half of her estate was left to her 
| husband and the other half in trust 
| for his benefit. 
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Feed Store Purchased 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—J. M. Blake 
has purchased the feed store depart- 
ment of the Big Spring Grain Com- 
mission. It will be known as Blake's 
Feed Store. The original owners will 
retain control of the grain storage 
and elevator. 

A few months ago Mr. Blake bought 
the stock of Mc’s Feed Store. He 
will sell feed, seed and farm chemi- 
cals at both places. 


—_— 
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ELEVATORS BOUGHT 

KENTLAND, IND.—Henry Alt- 
man and Warren Schoon, both of 
Lowell, Ind., have bought the Fowler 
Grain Dealers, Inc., elevator proper- 
ties in Kentland and Perkins Spur, 
three miles east of Kentland. They 
are being operated as Kentland Grain 
& Feeds. John Lamie of Fowler, who 
has managed the Kentland and Per- 
kins Spur elevators, has returned to 
the Fowler office as manager for the 








grain dealers. 





Exclusive storage system prevents seasonal shortages! 


tension economist, came up with 
these bits of information of interest 
to poultrymen: 

@ Average profit per layer in 1958 
was $2.25. Profit in this sense, says 
Mr. Cagle, is the poultryman’s pay 
for his own management and labor 
in caring for the flock. It is somewhat 
equivalent to a worker’s take-home 
pay. 

@ Returns varied within a range of 
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YOU never run into a supply problem with 
high quality Peebles’ Dried Whey products. 
They are available every day of the year... 
in unlimited amounts. 

Western Condensing Company has solved 
the problem of liquid whey’s seasonal pro- 
duction pattern with a strategically located 
series of bulk storage facilities. Huge tanks, 
designed especially for Western, hold in re- 
serve millions of pounds of liquid condensed 
whey processed during peak seasons. Rigid 
temperature control of tank interiors main- 
tains freshness and purity. 

When supplies of raw whey are reduced, 
Western can draw on this reserve to insure 
prompt delivery of its products. 

All Peebles’ Dried Whey products are spray 


dried to retain unidentified growth factor 
benefits and superior protein availability. 
And spray dried texture assures you consist- 
ent color and uniform distribution in mixed 
feeds. 

Remember, only Peebles’ Dried Whey 
products meet all three of these important 
specifications — unvarying high quality, 
superior spray dried process, year around 
availability. 

Write or wire today for prices from the 
shipping point nearest you. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Supplier of Whey Products 
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Building Store 
Traffic 


It was a hot night, and after the 
dinner dishes were finished, Joe sat 
in the cool breezeway enjoying the 


twilight and watching the activities 
of neighbors, such as men clad in 
Bermuda shorts mowing lawns—espe- 
cially younger men—children riding 





bicycles or playing ball, beeping fam- 
ily automobile horns, falling, crying, 
being soothed by exasperated and 
tired parents. 

“One doesn’t get lonely in a small 
town,” mused Joe, “especially if you 
watch what other people do.” 

Joe heard the tinkle of ice in a 
glass. A moment later Mary put a 
tall drink of cold lemonade in his 





hand. “Thought you'd like this,” she 
smiled. 

“Ah.” said Joe. “Thanks. Tastes 
wonderful on a hot night.” 

Mary had brought some lemonade 
for herself, too, and so she and Joe 
sat sipping the beverage and together 
watching the work and play projects 
of their neighbors. 

“Goodness!” Mary said suddenly. 
“Look at that redheaded Meade wom- 

















Te rm acto AQO( the unique 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Up fortifica- 


tion. Here’s proof... 








48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 


in laying house 








of Mash 














Basal Diet + 


Basal Diet 2 Lbs/Ton Fermacto 400 











And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try Bordens 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custom blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your Bordens field man. 


contact 





For complete price schedules and information 


THE horden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-4100 
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Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 


an bending over her hose bushes. 
Really! She is wearing less every 
day.” 

“Oh, where?” Joe said. “I hadn't 
noticed.” 

Mary gave him a sharp glance. 
“Now, don’t tell me you haven’t been 
looking, Joe. It’s the talk of tlie 
neighborhood.” 

“Really?” Joe said. “Tell me all 
about it.” 

“IT will not. Let well enough alone. 
Joe, how much do you know about 
the Bremer Box Factory in town?” 

Joe blinked. “The box factory? 
Gee, you switched subjects in a hurry. 
I haven’t been through the factory. 
They make berry boxes and crates, 
I believe. Guess they’re doing all 
right.” 

“See?” Mary smiled. “You live right 
here in town where the box factory 
| has been operating for 11 years and 
| you don’t know much about them. 
| That proves my point.” 
| “What point ?” 
| Mary smiled and fingered her cool 
| lemonade glass, foggy with condensa- 
tion. “That you are falling down on 
your public relations job and traffic 
building opportunities.” 

Joe blinked and then frowned. 
“Look here, Mary. I’m working prac- 
tically night and day now running my 
business. I think I’m doing pretty 
well. My profits are up this year over 
last, despite lower farm prices. What 
else do you expect me to do?” 

“You don’t have to do anything 
else,” Mary said patiently. “But if 
you feel you have progressed far 
enough and you don’t need any new 
ideas, okay, let’s forget it. Maybe 
there are some advantages in being 
a closed corporation. Maybe now you'll 
have more time for your family.” 

“Mary, you know I'm a sucker for 
new ideas, even though my schedule 
is busy. What’s cooking in that busy 
brain of yours? Spill it!” 

His wife sighed. “If I didn’t know 
you so well, dear, I would really get 
discouraged. I can have a new hair- 
do. I can buy a new dress. I can mas- 
cara my eyes and put on a new shade 
of lipstick. Do I arouse a reaction in 
you? Definitely not. You don’t see 
anything different about me. You grab 
your newspaper and sit down and 
read. Or, you'll say sort of peevishly 
‘When will dinner be ready?’” 

“I'm sorry,” Joe said. “I don’t mean 
to be gruff. I’ve got business worries. 
What businessman hasn't ? Sometimes 
we carry them home with us. They’re 
slow in wearing off.” 

“It seems so,” Mary said. “You 
won't notice my new hairdos or dress- 
es, but let me hint that I may have 
a new business idea—and wow!” 

Joe looked sharply at her. 

“Your eyes take on a gleam. Your 
face gets flushed with red. I can al- 
most see your blood pressure rise. 
Your hands get rigid. Your breath 
comes quicker. You're in love with 
business ideas.” 

“And you, too,” Joe corrected. “You 
know that.” 

“I’m glad you said it,”” Mary smiled. 
“A woman always likes to hear those 
words, day after day, every day of 
the year. Now, I feel like telling that 
business idea.” 

Joe sighed with relief. “Good. It 
took us a long time to work up to 
| this point. I can hardly stand the 
| suspense.” 

“Okay, I'll make it as brief as I 
can,” Mary said in a business-like 
way. Farm-based organizations like 
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the D.H.LA., the 4-H, the Future 
Farmers, the rural homemaker 
groups, the rural schools and churches, 
the Grange, the county Egg Council 
and others are just aching for pub- 
licity, aren’t they?” 

“Sure,” Joe said. “And I give it to 
them in newspaper ads once in a 
while. I mention their meetings. The 
4-H boys have also exhibited at my 
store once or twice a year.” 

“But you only scratched the sur- 
face, Joe. All these other groups I 
mentioned—plus the cheese factories, 
the canning factories, the creameries 
—would love to have free downtown 
display space now and then. We've 
got a large farm supply store built 
into the front of our mill. We've 
thousands of dollars of merchandise 
displayed there. We want more sales. 
To get more sales we want more store 


traffic at small extra cost—don’'t 
we?” 
Joe nodded. 


“We have ample display space up 
near the front windows, Joe. Offer 
free display space each week to some 
farm organization. Let them make up 
their own displays, put them in and 
take them out. Arrange the displays 
so they can be seen and make sense 
when viewed from the parking lot 
where windows face and also when 
seen from inside the store.” 

“Hm,” said Joe, turning the idea 
over in his mind. 

“Those organizations will be hungry 
for a chance to show what they have 
done and plan to do. And those dis- 
plays will attract extra farm traffic. 
Look at what the banks are doing 
today. They offer lobby display space 
to industries. And industries jump at 
the chance. They know the value of 
extra publicity on future sales. Farm 
groups would probably be happy to 
display their programs at our store, 
Joe. We'd get more farm people into 
our store at a very, very low cost. 
After that it’s up to you and your 
men to get the extra sales.” 

Joe chuckled. “Mary, I could pub- 
lish an ad telling of this free display 
offer, and that farm organizations 
should phone or write for space on 
an appointment basis. And I could 
write a personal letter to each farm 
organization.” 

“And,” Mary said wisely, “each 
week in your ad you could give the 
name of the farm organization which 
has a display in your store. You could 
urge farmers and any other interested 
persons to come and look at the dis- 
play. More traffic would result.” 

Joe looked at his wife. “Honey, with 
your sales promotion ability, why in 
heck am I lucky enough to hold you? 
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If I don’t watch out General Motors 
will hire you. Or you'll be applying 
somewhere else for a job like that.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, Joe. 
The only reason I’m not looking for 
another job is that I like being a wife 
and mother much, much better.” 

Joe sighed with relief. “Well, that 
makes me feel much easier.” 

“Furthermore,” Mary went on, “I 
always remember what you told me 
the day after we were married.” 

“What did I tell you?” 

Mary smiled. “Men never remember 
what they say, I am told. But you 
told me that marriage is a partnership 
and that when a man is in business 
for himself, the wife is also a partner 
in the business. You said she has to 
worry, to sweat, to think, and pro- 
mote sales for the business just like 
her husband does. If she doesn’t she’s 
only a half partner and half a wife.” 

“Whew!” Joe grinned. “I sort of 
half-remember that. I was tough, 
wasn’t I? Did I frighten you?” 

“You certainly did!” Mary said, 
shivering in retrospect. “But, Joe, to 
—to tell the truth—I loved it!” 
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EGG PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 66) 





many poultry raisers throughout the 
area. The letter points out to poultry 
raisers that their enterprises on the 
average gave good financial] returns 
the past five years, and it infers that 
undoubtedly as good or better returns 
are indicated for the future. 

The Portingas have a long and suc- 
cessful history in the hatchery busi- 
ness. Rich Portinga and his wife, 
Grace, founded the business 33 years 
ago. Jim and Dean Portinga worked 
in the hatchery as boys and after col- 
lege and military service joined their 
father and mother on a full-time 


basis. 
Milling Equipment 

In connection with the hatchery 
the Portingas have a sizeable custom 
mill. It is equipped with a 100 h.p. 
J. B. hammermill, a three ton and 
also a two ton Haynes mixer. Recent- 
ly bulk service has been added. The 
firm has a six ton capacity Bulk- 
master truck. 

Allstate has a very active sales pro- 
motion program. They have two out- 
side salesmen who call on farmers in 
a wide area. In addition, many of 
their associate dealers make field 
calls on customers regularly. 

The firm sells a large volume of 
poultry equipment through display, 
advertising and good salesmanship. 
Last year a large nurmber of rollaway 
nests and egg washers were sold. 

For the past two years, the Por- 
tingas have also been staging a high- 
ly successful Feed Promotion Day. 
The first year 94 tons of feed were 
sold. Last December Allstate sold 340 
tons of feed on Feed Promotion Day. 
They put on a larger program, includ- 
ing movies, and had supplier sales- 
men help them. Hot dogs, coffee and 





doughnuts were served to farmers all 


Because they can supply quality 
chicks, feed, diagnostic help, flock su- 
pervision and marketing, the Por- 
tingas feel that their poultry pro- 
gram can offer many advantages to 
poultry farmers, not only in the Will- 
mar region, but also in the territory 
of its many associate dealers. 


-_— 


Missouri Reperts 
On Tapazole Tests 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Feeding Univer- 
sity of Missouri yearling steers Tapa- 
zole during a 126-day feeding period 
didn’t significantly improve gains, 
feed efficiency or selling price, says 
Dr. G. B. Thompson, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry. 

Tapazole is a drug that slows down 
the activity of the thyroid gland, Dr. 
Thompson notes. The less-active thy- 
roid decreases the movement and ac- 
tivity of cattle in the feed lot. 

“This, in theory, should increase 
the amount of marbling in beef car- 
casses,” he says. “And, this is a major 
reason for the interest research 
workers are showing in the new feed 
additive.” 

The Tapazole-treated lot did show 
a slight improvement in carcass 
grade when compared to the check 
cattle, Dr. Thompson continues. And, 
the test also indicated that Tapazole 
may have an even greater effect on 
carcass grade when the most desirable 
level for feeding is found. 

Thirty-one grade yearling Hereford 
steers were used in the experiment. 
They were divided into four lots 
nearly equal in weight, condition, and 
general type for the test. 

Each of the test steers getting 
Tapazole had 125 mg. of the drug 
added to its daily ration during the 
first half of the test, he says. During 








the final half of the test, each re- 
ceived 200 mg. . Larger amounts 
of Tapazole will be tested in future 


“One of the check lots gained 3.1 
pounds daily,” Dr. Thompson says. 
“The other three lots, including the 


All four lots had 10 mg. of hexe- 
strol per head daily in their feed. 
Hexestrol is a drug stimulating 
growth which the University’s animal 
husbandry department is currently 
testing in cattle and sheep feeding 
experiments. 

Varying the levels of digestible pro- 
tein at the start and end of the fat- 
tening period was also tried in an- 
other phase of the test, Dr. Thomp- 
son adds. 

Two lots were started out on an 
8%% protein level which was later 
reduced to 6%%. The other two lots 
were on a 7%% protein level during 
the entire test. 

There was no difference in the two 
methods of feeding protein as to feed 
lot performance or carcass value of 
the yearling cattle in the test. 
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“Our BROWER 
MIXER paid 


for itself in 
6 months..” 


Says F. H 
Albuquerque 
Feed Store 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico 


“Our Brower Mixer brought in many new customers and paid for 
itself in the first six months we used it. We have found the Brower 
Mixer to be fast, dependable and thorough. We are well pleased with 
its performance and recommend it to anybody contemplating the 


purchase of a mixer.’ 


BROWER 
Whitkivind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation 
make Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 
Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
or tumbling them . . . produces the most thorough mix obtain- 
able. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 
700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy welded 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 











CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK, 
POULTRY INCOME UP 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.— Cash re- 
ceipts of nearly $1.1 billion were rea- 
lized from the sale of livestock, live- 
stock products, poultry and poultry 
products in California during 1958. 
The total represented about 8% more 
than a year earlier, and 18% more 
than the 1953-57 average, according 
to the crop and livestock reporting 
service of the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Cattle and 
calf receipts were up 20% from the 
previous year; milk and cream re- 
ceipts were down 2%; a substantial 
increase was shown in receipts from 
chickens and eggs, but income from 
turkeys was below the previous year. 
The higher income from meat ani- 
mals and their products during the 
year was due mainly to higher prices 
since net marketings were somewhat 
less, the department of agriculture 
noted. The number of cattle market- 
ed was 15% less than a year earlier, 
while the number of sheep marketed 
was off by 6%. Marketings of hogs 
were 16% above the year before. 


Hygromycin Fed Sows, 
Pigs in N. C. Tests 


RALEIGH, N.C.—An experiment 
has been conducted at the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion to study the effect of continuous | 
feeding of hygromycin to sows during | 


the latter part of gestation, and to 
pigs from the time they begin eating 


dry feed until they reach a weight of | 


100 Ib. 
Nineteen sows from an inbred line 


maintained at the station were bred | 


within one week for fall, 1958, pigs 
These sows were fed 3 Ib. of 
ration daily. Thirty days before far- 
rowing they were divided into two 
treatment groups. One group of nine 


was continued on the mixed ration; | 


the other 10 were fed 2 Ib. of the 
same ration and another pound of it 
containing hygromycin added at the 
rate of 40 lb. per ton. 


An average of 18 days after far- 


rowing, half of the sows from each 
of two groups were placed on Ladino 
clover-fescue pasture, and the re- 
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a mixed | 


mainder on concrete floored pens. 
Hygromycin feeding was continued 
for those pigs whose dams had re- 
ceived this antibiotic. This feeding 
was continued until the pigs reached 
an average weight of 100 Ib. 

A summary of results was reported 
as follows: 

“Second litter sows, fed 3 lb. of 
concentrates daily during a summer 
gestation on Ladino clover-fescue 
pastures, farrowed large, healthy lit- 
ters. 

“Sows and litters maintained in 
farrowing stalls for about three 
weeks, and then fed either on con- 
crete-floored pens or on pasture from 
3-8 weeks, performed satisfactorily 
with few death losses. 

“The addition of hygromycin to the 
creep ration of nursing pigs either 
on concrete or on pasture resulted in 
reduced feed intake and gave no ap- 
parent benefit in regard to weaning 
weights or survival of the pigs. 

“The feeding of hygromycin in the 
protein supplement of weaning pigs 


K 


OLO process 


to a weight of 100 Ib. did not improve 
growth performance when fed either 
on concrete floors or on pasture. 

“Pigs fed on pasture consumed less 
feed per day and required less feed 
per pound of gain than pigs fed the 
Same type rations on concrete feed- 
ing floors. 

“There was no apparent difference 
in carcass quality between pigs fed 
on concrete and those fed on pasture. 

“The intestinal tracts of pigs fed 
hygromycin to a weight of 100 Ib. 
and slaughtered at average weights 
of 190 lb. contained fewer ascarids 
than the intestinal tracts of the con- 
trol pigs. 

“The livers from pigs fed hygro- 
mycin on concrete had fewer ab- 
scesses and scar tissue spots than the 
livers from control pigs. This differ- 
ence in liver damage was not appar- 
ent in pigs fed hygromycin on pas- 
ture.” The experiment was reported 
by Dr. A. J. Clawson, Dr. E. R, Bar- 
rick and J. L. Rea, Jr., in the station 
publication, Research and Farming 
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New Feed Mill Opened 


In Leesburg, Florida 


LEESBURG, FLA.—The Leesburg 
Feed Mill has been opened by Marvin 
W. Erdal, a Tampa, Fla., feed broker 
for the past six years 

The new firm will do custom mill- 
ing, and will manufacture dairy al- 
falfa feed and poultry and cattle fin- 
ishing feeds. A franchised Tuxedo 
Feeds dealer, Mr. Erdal will operate 
a wholesale and retail feed business 
in addition to the milling operation 

It will be several weeks before the 
plant will be in full operation, and 
will employ 10-12 people, according 
to Mr. Erdal. 

In addition to mixing feed for 
farmers and ranchers, using their 
own hay in combination with alfalfa 
and supplements, the firm will buy 
local hay to include in the feeds it 
manufactures for general sale 

Equipment at the plant includes an 
H. C. Davis & Sons granulator and 
horizontal batch mixer. 
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Year after year the demand for Kellogg's famous Old 
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know from experience that it pays them to use this 


extra effective conditioner. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS « NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7615—Auto | 
Leasing Study 


A study for executives and finan- 
cial officers, recently published by the 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search, analyzes the advantages and 
disadvantages of leasing auto fleets 
for company salesmen in cities and 
over-the-road. The 24-page study in- 
cludes full charts on costs involved 
in different fleet plans, and is based 
on records covering 29,264 autos. The 
report is titled “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Auto Fleet Leasing: A 
Comparison of Company Ownership, 
Salesman Ownership and Leasing.” 
For copies, check No. 7615 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7616—Push-button 
Hog Feeder 

A push-button hog feeder with 
glass-lined feed trough is to be in- 
troduced by Parker Feeders, Inc. The 
feeder is designed to bring automa- 
tion of livestock feeding within the 
reach of nearly every farm. The unit 
comes assembled in 8 ft. sections and 
a 32 ft. section when used with auto- 
matic unloading silos or bulk bins 
can be filled to capacity in three or 
four minutes. When filled, a 32 ft. sec- 
tion provides a 24 hour supply of food 
for 64 hogs weighing about 150 Ib. 
The glass-lined trough lengthens the 
life of the installation, the company 
said, and even high moisture corn will 


not rust or corrode the feeder bot- | 


tom. The feeder has an auger running 
in a slotted tube which mixes and dis- 
tributes feed through the feeder. By 
a simple adjustment it is possible to 
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deliver a smaller ration to one side 
of the feeder for feeding different age 
groups. For details, check No. 7616 
and mail. 


No. 7620—Hard-grains 
Roller Mill 


A new series of heavy-duty roller 
mills designed to process soybeans 
and other hard grains has been add- 
ed to the line of roller mills made 
by Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
The new series will make available 
24 sizes in four different models. 
Heart of the design is in a special 
alloy Turn-Tuff Rolls, deep-hardened 
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and running on oversize roller bear- 
ings, the company said. For soybeans, 


| special corrugations are available in 
| reduction multiples of 4-5 to 12-14 


corrugations per inch, with differen- 
tials to suit. Sizes currently listed in 
these machines are: 10 by 36, 10 by 
42, 2 and 3-pair-high, and in special 
sizes on order. A complete catalog 
is available on request. For copies, 
check No. 7620 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7618—New 
Catalog 


A new equipment catalog has been 
published by Burrows Equipment Co. 
The catalog, No. 11, comprises a 
source of equipment and supplies for 
the grain, feed and seed industries. 
According to the company, the cata- 
log is bigger than ever and contains 
information about a number of new 
items. For a free copy, check No. 
7618 on the coupon and mail. 


. 

No. 7617—Large Grain 

. 
Bin 

A “Giant Grain Bin” has been in- 
troduced by Martin Steel Corp. Avail- 
able in 13 sizes, the new bin provides 
capacities ranging from 5,600 to 
15,300 bu. for all small grains, soy- 
beans and shelled corn. According to 
the company, the bin can be used for 
aeration as well as storage, with 
aerating equipment optional. It is 


constructed of heavy, reinforced 24- 
in. wall sheets. Other features include 
a ground-opening ridge cap and a 
combination rubber and steel ridge 
collar to prevent entry of snow, sleet 
or rain; soft lead washers for per- 
manent caulking at bolt levels and 
positive weather seal and heavy an- 
choring brackets. The Giants come 
in 24 ft., 8 in. diameters in 13 heights. 
For more information, check No. 
7617 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 7621—Fresh Egg 
Merchandiser 


The Model No. 16 Fresh Egg Mer- 
chandiser has been announced by To- 
bias Enterprises. The unit holds 240 
doz. cartoned eggs in 16 baskets with 
four baskets on each shelf. The unit 
will take up only 3 ft. of linear floor 
space and is 35% in. from the wall 
to the front. Height is 77 in. The 
same refrigeration and high humidity 





principles that are used in the com- 
pany’s regular merchandisers are 
used in the new case. Plates in the 
center and on two sides throw off 
moisture and cool air. Twenty-four 
wire baskets are furnished with the 
unit and the baskets are large enough 
to accommodate all types of egg car- 
tons and are collapsible for storing. 
They have removable handles which 
slide out of place when put in the 
merchandiser. A leasing plan is avail- 
able. For details, check No. 7621 and 
mail. 


No. 7619—Bulletin on 
Stream Splitters 


The availability of a revised bul- 
letin describing a line of stream 
splitters has been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. In addi- 
tion to close-up photographs of the 
unit, Bulletin 137-C has a full table 
of specifications, dimensions and ap- 
proximate capacity. According to 
company literature, the splitter di- 
vides a single stream of dry, free- 
flowing material up to approximately 
% in. ring size into anywhere from 
two to eight separate and uniform 
streams. For copies, check No. 7619 
on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 


No. 7571—Cob and shuck retarder, 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7572—Pneumatic bulk unit, 
Aero-Bulk Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7578—Linear programming, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

No. 7574— Temperature recording 
unit, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7575— Automatic bag feeder, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7576—‘“Roughager” pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7577—Bulk fumigant, Ferguson 
Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7578—Extractor magnet, Mag- 
ni-Power Co. 

No. 7579—Proportioning pump, B- 
I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 7580—Booklet on pellet mills, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7581 — Automatic unloader, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 17582 — Molasses feed scale, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 17588—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7584 — Dealer program 
chure, William Davies Co., Inc. 

No. 7586—Engineering service, V. 
D. Anderson Co. 

No. 17587—Inert atmosphere gener- 
ators, Gas Atmospheres, Inc. 

No. 7588—Molasses product, Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 17589—Bulk feed body, Gerber 
Sheet Metal, Inc. 

No. 7590—Bulk or feed body, Trail- 
co Manufacturing & Sales Co. 

No. 7591—Sales booklet, Perrygraf 


bro- 


Corp. 
No. 7592—Package Pneumatic sys- 
tem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7598—Bag flattener, New Lon- 
don Engineering Co. 





No. 7594—Vitamin K product, Ab- 
bott Laboratories 

No. 7595—Portable grain conveyor, 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7596—Feed, fertilizer body, Si- 
monsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 17597—Tractor shovel, 
Frank G. Hough Co. 

No. 7598—All-steel hog pen, Star- 
line, Inc. 

No. 7599—Vitamin K product, He- 
terochemical Corp. 

No. 7600—Fish meal dryer bulle- 
tin, Standard Steel Corp. 

No. 7601—Dust collector, Ripco Air 
Systems. 

No. 7602—Bulk fumigant applica- 
tor, Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 76083—Feed Fat Bulletin, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

No. 7604—Shovel-barrow, Gar-Bro 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7605—Fall pack promotion, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7606—Booklet on coccidiosis, 


The 





Planning for Feed Mill 
Production School 


SEATTLE — Program planning is 
going forward for the Pacific North- 
west Feed Mill Production School, to 
be held next Feb. 10-11 at the Chi- 
nook Hotel in Yakima, Wash. The 
school is sponsored by the Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn. and will be held 
in connection with the association's 
convention at the Chinook. 

John G. Wilson, association mana- 
ger, said tentative plans are to have 
some small discussion groups which 
will make a “constructive attack” on 
milling problems. Each discussion 
group will have a moderator to lead 
off with opening remarks, using visu- 
al aids as introductory material. For 
the balance of the sessions, it will be 
questions and answers on an informal 
basis. Ed Stauffer is chairman of the 
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SOYBE 
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43.% 


The High - 
Basic 


AN OIL MEAL 
ASIZE CAKE 


PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Ingredient for All Feeds and 


FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed’ Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


P.O. Box 53 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone 23391 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7607—Air vibrator bulletin, The 
National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7608—Bagging scale, Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

No. 7609— Temperature systems, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7610—Half-round aeration, 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 7611—Materials handling unit, 
Conveyors & Dumpers, Inc. 

No. 7612—New size package, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

No. 7618—Checkweigher literature, 
Toledo Scale. 

No. 7614— Bulk storage tank, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 








planning committee. 
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“OVER 20 YEARS OF T0 
ty FROM OUR STRONG-St 


Nutrients Indirectly 


Obtained from Grains 
WASHINGTON — Utilization re- ; ' oF ; 


search has shown that many of the <n: ab ; * aM 
vitamins and amino acids that ani- Pink Van Gorden, — 
mals need in feed can be obtained ’ S. + : on” 
from grains indirectly, through fer- 4 “Se of — 
mentation processes, according to | co-owner if 

U.S. Department of Agriculture re- bere 
searchers 

Northern Laboratory microbiolo- “4 Y 
gists have discovered that riboflavin 

-vitamin B,—can be produced by 
the yeast-like organism Ashbya gos- 
sypii. The researchers say this mi- 
crobe, previously known only as a 
pest of the cotton crop, has been put | 
to work by the fermentation industry | 
and now produces more than half the 
vitamin B, made in the US. 

Last year, the Northern Labora- | 
tory announced a new process that 
yields another valuable feed supple- 
ment, beta-carotene, a precursor of 
vitamin A. It is produced by yeasts 
grown in a medium containing nutri- 
ents from grain, with added minerals. | 
The process involves a new technique 
of mating certain strains of yeast, 
which results in higher yields of caro- 
tene than can be obtained by con- | 
ventional yeast fermentations. 


ao 


it . HAH. Van Gorden & 4 


484 bushels of corn were un 
loaded in 15 minutes with the 
Strong-Scott Elevator Leg 
pictured here 
Pink Van Gorde left, has no problen 
im keeping t istomers satis 
shown above. Pink and his brothe 
are Carrying or the business : 
by their father 
“We have had a Strong-Scott Triple 
Action Mixer and a Molasses Mixer 
in operation for over 20 years with- 
out a nickle’s worth of repairs or a 
single day’s shutdown!”’ commented 
Pink. ‘““That’s one of the big reasons 
why, when we decided to purchase a 
hammermill, we picked the Strong- 
Scott mill. We wanted top perform- 
ance plus dependability. 


This 2-ton Triple Action 
Mixer, after 20 years’ 
use, is still going strong 
it extends over the 
driveway for bulk dis- 
charge as well asinside 
sack-off discharge 


“Our Triple Action Mixer has been in 
use for over 20 years and we haven't 
changed even a drive belt,’”’ added 
Pink. The Strong-Scott Molasses 
Mixer has een in operation for over 
25 years. 


A survey is currently under way | 
at the laboratory to discover micro- | 
organisms that can produce high 
yields of essential amino acids—such 
as lysine, methionine and _ trypto- 
phane. Producing these nutrients by 
grain fermentation may provide eco- 
nomical supplements for hog and 
poultry rations based on grains, and 
thus support wider feed outlets for 
grain crops, say the USDA research- 
os | ' Reliability of Strong 
Scott Equipment 
well proven by the 25 
years, trouble-free 
use of this Molasses 
Mixer. 


The recently installed Ham 
mermill is part of a rebuild- 
ing job being done by con 
tractor Arnold Schroeder 


“Now, our new Strong-Scott Ham- 
mermill has been installed and we are 
very pleased,” Pink stated. “It really 
does a good job and our customers 
are well satisfied.” 








CLIP AND MAIL 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON: 
HAMMERMILL MOLASSES MIXER 


TRIPLE ACTION MIXER 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


The 
Mfg. Co. 


451 Taft Street N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
ciTy_ 


STATE — 


PRODUCTS OF 
Dept. NW-59 
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LAYERS 


‘ontinued from page 36) 





think we should look at some of the 
work where it has been shown that 
a lower level will support normal egg 
production. 

Dr. Thornton and his group” in 1956 
reported that White Leghorn hens 
maintained in cages needed only 13% 
protein. Feed utilization of hens re- 
ceiving the 13% protein feed was bet- 
ter than feed utilization when other 
feeds were used. This probably does 
not have too much meaning since this 
feed contained approximately 35 calo- 
ries of productive energy per pound of 
feed than did the feed containing 17% 
protein; thus, we would have expected 
better utilization of feed from an en- 
ergy standpoint only. 

In experimental work conducted in 
Alabama by Dr. Ingram”, it was 
found that in some cases 14% protein 
would support optimum egg produc- 





beat 


| Feather Your Nest..with 85% Profain 


Now you can add an amazing “feather touch” to your 
formulas with powerful feather meal and poultry by- 
products meal, Substitute this efficient pair for expensive 
improve quality, reduce cost, and 
increase sales with new high-efficiency feeds. 


teed ingredients ... 


Because they’re loaded with protein, energy and critical 
growth factors, feather meal and poultry by-products 
meal pack extra value into every pound of feed... per- 
mit greater flexibility in your formulas and give you 
high-powered rations that mean better conversion, lower 
cost per pound of weight gain, and increased growth rate. 


Because they’re economical, you can. turn out better 
feed for less. Increase sales, too, with new high-energy 
feeds that do more for the user... give him greater 
profits through better results, 

Although important feather meal and poultry by- 
products meal are already being used in many top 
performing feeds throughout the country, full details 
on their many outstanding benefits have not been widely 
available. We'd like to send you this valuable informa- 
tion. Just write us for the complete story on these 
amazing products, 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





| tion. However, in other instances he 


found that a level as high as 18% 
protein was required. This high level 


| of protein was needed when birds 


were maintained in high tempera- 
tures. 

In the two reports just mentioned, 
where it was possible to get by feed- 
ing less protein, each time it was 
found that the feeding of a higher 


| level of protein gave just as good re- 


sults, which means that if we want to 
be sure we are going to get top rate 
egg production, we should feed a level 
of 17% protein. It is realized that 
when there is a wide spread in price 
between corn and high protein ma- 
terials such as soybean oil meal or 
meat scrap, it may be advisable to 
lower the level of protein, because the 
saving in cost of a pound of feed may 
be sufficient to offset any reduction in 
egg production. 

Much more research is needed on 
this problem before we are going to 
be able to make definite conclusions 
on minimum protein level for laying 
hens. One thing we need to know is 
just how much effect does the energy 


| content of the feed have on the pro- 
| tein requirement for the laying hen. 


We know that the energy-protein 
relationship is very important with 


| broilers, however limited work has 


not shown this to be true with hens 


| Workers at Wisconsin” have shown 


that hens will tolerate feeds with 
calorie-protein ratios varying from 
the 40’s to 80’s. Dr. Hill, at Cornell, 
has tentatively set a calorie-protein 
ratio of approximately 60 for maxi- 


| mum utilization of feed by the laying 


hen. 

In our work at Tennessee* the best 
utilization of both protein and energy 
was obtained when the feed contained 
17% protein with a C-P ratio of 56 or 
62. This is further proof that a laying 
feed should contain at least 17% pro- 
tein, and when 940 calories of produc- 
tive energy per pound of feed is used, 
would result in a calorie-protein ratio 
in the neighborhood of 56. 


MINERALS: Next, I would like to 
discuss briefly some of the newer de- 
velopments with regards to mineral 
nutrition of layers. Much interest has 
been shown in the recent work on the 
phosphorus requirement of layers. 

Prof. Carrick of Purdue™, in unpub- 
lished data, has arrived at a value of 
.45% total phosphorus as being ade- 
quate for the laying hen. However, he 
recommends the use of 50% phos- 
phorus in high energy hen feeds. This 
is considerably less than the 6% of 
the feed as recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. However, 
last year at the Poultry Science meet- 
ing, Pepper, Slinger and Summers” 
reported that they got top egg pro- 
duction from hens fed on “all vegeta- 
ble” feed in which the total phos- 
phorus content was only .38%. 

This year at Florida’ we are feeding 
various levels of added phosphorus to 
determine how much supplemental 
phosphorus a laying hen feed should 


| contain. 


We are using an “all vegetable” 
diet containing 1% animal fat. It 
contains 2.30% calcium, the majority 
of which is derived from ground lime- 
stone. No supplemental feeding of 
oyster shell is used. 

This experiment has been in prog- 
ress for eight months, and it is ap- 
parent that hens receiving the feed 
containing no supplemental phos- 
phorus are not maintaining their 


| maximum rate of egg production. This 
| feed contains .34% phosphorus. 


The addition of .03% phosphorus 
from either of three inorganic sources 
resulted in a noticeable improvement 
in rate of egg production. However, 
rate of egg production with the .03% 
added phosphorus was not quite as 
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good as obtained when .09% phos- 
phorus was added. 

A further improvement in rate of 
egg production was noted when the 
level of supplemental phosphorus was 
increased to .35% of the diet. The 
phosphorus level of the feeds contain- 
ing .09% supplemental phosphorus 
was .43%, which included the .34% 
from the basal feed. This would indi- 


cate that for hens producing at a rate | 
of above 75%, the phosphorus require- | 


ment is in excess of .43% of the feed. 
I am quite sure that the National 
Research Council’s recommendation 


that .6% of the feed be phosphorus | 
may be a little high, but at the pres- 


ent time we had better stick to this 

level until we have more conclusive 

evidence that the requirement is less. 
Hen’s Calcium Needs 

There is no doubt that we need 


more information regarding the cal- | 


cium requirement of the laying hen, 


because at the present time we find | 


levels being used in the field that 
range from 2.25% of the diet, which 
is the National Research Council's 
recommendation, to 4% of the diet. 
As far as I am concerned, the 2.25% 
of the diet is adequate, but if you 


desire to increase it to 2.4% I do not 


think it would hurt anything. 
We do have adequate data to sup- 


port the fact that we can furnish all | 


the calcium supplement, such as 
ground oyster shell or limestone, in 
the feed. In other words, it is no long- 
er necessary to give the hen free- 
choice feeding. 

Just a couple of thoughts concern- 
ing the level of salt for laying hens. 


Again the National Research Coun- | 


cil’s recommendation is slightly high- 
er than is in common usage. Dr. 


Couch at Texas A&M” recommends | 


the use of .25% of added salt in lay- 
ing hen feed, which is considerably 
less than the National Research 
Council’s recommended level. 

At the present time I suggest the 
use of .4% salt in the feed. This is 
certainly another problem on which 


we need more work. I would say that | 


if you are having a problem with wet 
litter with birds on the floor, or 
watery droppings from birds kept in 
cages, and if the salt level of the diet 
is in excess of .3%, I would give con- 
siderable consideration to a reduction 
of the salt level. 


SUMMARY: For optimum perform- 


ance with hens kept for production of | 


commercial eggs, the feed should con- 
tain at least 17% protein and 930 
calories of productive energy per 
pound of feed. Slightly higher levels 
of protein are not harmful. Increasing 
the energy level of the feed above 930 
ealories of productive energy per 
pound of feed will improve utilization 
of feed. 

The phosphorus requirement of the 
laying hen probably is less than .6% 
of the diet, as recommended by the 
National Research Council. However, 
caution should be taken before mak- 
ing extreme reductions in phosphorus 
content of the feed. More information 
is needed concerning this requirement. 


| CHARLES H. HUBBELL 


CONSULTANT 
Feed Formulation 
and Research 
Phone— Wabash 2-9005 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill 
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Adequate calcium can be furnished 


in an all-mash feed. The level should | 


be between 2.25 to 2.5% of the diet. 
Salt level may be reduced to as low 
as 0.25% of the diet. 


¥ ¥ 
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Weigh the Facts... You're Way Ahead with 
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MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 


® LONGER LIFE 


MORE ACCURATE 
WEIGHTS 
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INSTALLATION 
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TENANCE 
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SIMPLER 
DESIGN 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the strength of high tensile STEEL and 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 
economy. Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings absorb 
heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform of either 
concrete or timber. Capacities and platform sizes available on request 
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}- Satisfy all your mixing and blending requirements, 

; “\the MARION MIXER. The Marion Mixer handles 

“the mixing of dry feeds, and biending of molasses, 

fish solubles, animal fats and other liquid addi- 
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Sey es 


The MARION MIXER has proved to be one of the 

Most Accurate and Versatile mixers in the indus- 

try. The exclusive Marion mixing and blending 

action is the key to its accuracy becouse of its 

> continuous cross-blending and other mixing action 
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waranteed batch after batch, bag after 
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NEW PACAL HAMMER 


holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on 


the PACAL Hammer at left. 


You get 50% more tungsten-carbide on the working surface. New 
PACAL Hammers sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 


Call or write the Hammer Division. 


*Patent App! 


ied For 


All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


PAPER, CALM 


County Road B & einat St., St. Paul 


ENSON & CO. 


13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
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) M-C GRAIN DRYER 
PCONTINUOUS | 


® Continuous.. 








COMPARE 
There’s Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 





| Kansas.” 
| quested through county extension of- 





| Salsbury’s 
| atories, H. G. 
| director of 





. goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 


Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 


Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
@ LP or natural gas. 


electric motor. 
® Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and sa 
or crack grain, 
operation for less than 1 the cost of 


capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAK 


®@ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 


@ Quiet for “in town" use. 
fety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 


other continuous dryers of same 
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Fish Farming Becoming 
Important Enterprise 
On Arkansas Farms 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Fish 
farming is becoming an important 
enterprise on several Arkansas farms, 
according to B. L. Green and Dr. 
Troy Mullins in a report issued by 
the Arkansas 
ment Station. 

The researchers said more than 25,- 
000 acres of water were utilized in 
1958 for producing food fish in rota- 
tion with rice. An additional 50,000 
acres of reservoirs will be used for 
this purpose by 1960, they estimate. 

Mr. Green is research assistant 


with the university's experiment sta- | 


tion and cooperator with the USS. 


Department of Agriculture. Dr. Mul- 


lins is agricultural economist with 
the USDA, stationed with the Ar- 
kansas station. They interviewed 35 


farmers in eastern Arkansas to find | 


out about production practices in 
growing fish for food and the prob- 
lems encountered. 

On a 12-month basis, fish produc- 
tion averaged 106 lb. an acre for 22 
reservoirs harvested. Returns above 
stocking rate averaged about $16 an 
acre for a 12-month period. Income 
figures do not include receipts from 
sale of fingerlings, which in a few in- 
stances represented appreciable sums, 
Mr. Green and Dr. Mullins asserted. 
They added that income varied wide- 
ly between farms. Income is influ- 
enced by species combination and 
stocking rate of fish. 

In general, farmers anticipated av- 
erage rice yields of 105 bu. an acre 
without fertilizer on fields following 
a crop of fish. Thirty farmers esti- 
mated that rice yielded only 75 bu. an 
acre when 60 lb. of nitrogen fertilizer 
was used per acre. Ten farmers who 
had grown rice after fish reported 
rice yields of 93 bu. an aere, the re- 
searchers noted. 

More information on how fish 
farming benefits rice, fish stocking 
practices and production problems 
and returns is given in Special Report 
No. 9, “Use of Reservoirs for Produc- 
tion of Fish in the Rice Areas of Ar- 
Single copies are free if re- 


fices in Arkansas, or directly from 
the Bulletin Room, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Public 
Relations Head Named 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Clarus 
M. Galloway has been promoted to 
supervisor of public relations at Dr. 
Labor- 

Bos, 
mar- 
announced 





keting, 
recently. 

Formerly adver- 
tising circulation 
supervisor, Mr. 
Galloway has been 
with the firm for 
eight years. He 
has attended the 
University of Up- 
per Iowa at Fay- 
ette, Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls and the University of 
Iowa at Iowa City. In his present 
position he will continue as registrar 
of the company’s poultry short 
course. 

Mr. Galloway has been succeeded 


C. M. Galloway 


as advertising circulation supervisor | 


by James Morris, a native of Virginia 
and a graduate of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 


in 
- 


FOX CO. AWARDS 

NEWFIELD, N.J.—The Fox Co., 
Newfield, has presented 10-year 
awards to G. Don Whitmore, sales 
representative in the Virginia, West 
Virginia and western Maryland area, 
and to Miss Helen Berger, sales pro- 
motion department in Newfield. Mr. 








Agricultural Experi- | 








Don Butler 


JOINS NEW FIRM—Don Butler re- 


cently left his position with Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, to become vice 


| president in charge of sales for Crea- 
| tive Service Associates, Inc., Dayton, 
| Ohio (Feedstuffs, July 11, 


page 8). 


Creative Service is a business con- 


| sulting and sales development firm 
| formed by a group of management 


and sales executives. Mr. Butler was 
with Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., from 1950 to 1957, when he 
joined Cargill as sales manager of 
the hybrid corn department. He has 
a business administration degree 
from the University of Dayton and a 
master’s degree from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 





Bulk Storage Discussed 


At Harvestore Meeting 


KANKAKEE, ILL. — A two-day 
sales meeting with the theme “Oper- 
ation Bulk Storage” was held re- 
cently in Kankakee by the Harve- 
store department of the A. O. Smith 
Corp. L. M. Osborne, general man- 
ager, said the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to provide the latest product, 
distribution and sales data on Per- 
maglas mechanized storage units. 

In addition to the series of talks 
by Harvestore and Permaglas per- 
sonnel, guest speakers and their sub- 
jects were: “Air Conveying for the 
Permaglas System,” by William Geist 
and Robert Heyl, Young Machinery 
Co.; “Principles of the Airslide Car,” 


| by R. J. Perkins, General American 


Transportation Co.; “Selling Bulk 


Handling of Starch for the Textile 
| and Paper 
| Weiland, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; “A 


Industries,” by Edward 
Bulk Handling System for a Bakery,” 
by William Schlieb, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and “Leasing Capital 
Equipment,” by J. B. Leider, Nation 
Wide Leasing Co. 


Establish Sales Office 


FOSTORIA, OHIO —Sales head- 
quarters for the newly-created grain 
processing division of Sturtevant Mill 
Co. have been established in the First 
National Bank Building, Fostoria, 
Ohio, it was announced recently by 
officials of the Boston company. 

Managing the office will be Austin 
T. Drake, division manager, who 
came to Sturtevant recently to form 
the division, bringing with him 25 
years of experience in flour milling 
and related industries. The new divi- 
sion will concentrate primarily on 
those industries — wheat, rye, corn, 
barley, soybean and rice. 

The Fostoria offices will serve as 


| the grain processing division head- 


quarters for all of the U.S. and Can- 


| ada. Engineering and fabrication of 


Whitmore sells in the area serviced | the milling equipment will continue 


by the firm’s Broadway, Va., 
house and office. 


ware- 


at Sturtevant’s Boston headquarters 
plant. 
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A little Greek 
can keep you out of vitamin E trouble 


‘Vitamin E”’ is a biological effect produced by certain 
substances called tocopherols. Of the seven known to- 
copherols, however, only one really works at it. 

The potent one is designated by the Greek letter 
“‘alpha."’ Only 11% of the tocopherol in corn, for ex- 
ample, is alpha-tocopherol. The other 89% is made up 
of Greek-letter cousins with puny vitamin E powers. 
They range from one-third of alpha’s, on down to prac- 
tically nothing. Yet an ordinary measurement of to- 
copherol content counts them all the same. 

To rely on the weak tocopherols for the vital vitamin 
E function is to flirt with trouble. 

Myvamix® Vitamin E eliminates this risk from modern 
























































feeds, where the emphasis is properly put on maximum 
caloric content. One pound of Myvamix delivers 20,000 
International Units of Vitamin E, in a form that is 
chemically certain to withstand all the heat, moisture, 
or prolonged storage that the feed may encounter. It 
consists of d-alpha tocopheryl acetate on a soy-grit base. 
It's dry, non-dusting, easy to handle. A few dimes’ worth 
of it confers reliability upon a ton of feed 

For more particulars, write Distillation Products In- 
dustries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 


and Toronto. 





































































































source of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 





10 lie 


Also...vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 





J 





Distillation Products Industries i: « division «¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 


1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 


A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 


vania State University ............eeeeeeeees $1.00 
2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ............00. 50c 
3. Mebile Feed — series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson ........ cadedercoseosckbestdegbesdeds GED 
14. rebiiiadisia titi tatanebiiiiniis Dr. L. S. 
Pope, Okiahoma State University .............. 20c 
17. Hew to Make a Grain Bank Pay—by John E. Bonnett, 
Bonnett Feed & Grain Co., Bushnell, Ill. .......... 20c 
19. Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries ............ceeeeeees 20c 
20. Bulk Feed Handling Operations—Reprint of 3 articles by 
Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs ...... 40c 
22. Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler ~ ines 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 
23. Crep-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 
Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Deporte of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
EITOUS GDIGET 5 eis oa 0's Bes cecins Cewccsondans $2.00 
25. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 
Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
ROTO. ie 0 64 cc abbbeoesoesd cccescceesbCesowbe 20c 
26. Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed ween 

by Charles H. Hubbell ................. ecovdes 
27. What Does Vertical Integration Do to Competition ~ 
Feed Sales?—By Dr. M. E. Cravens, Ohio State Univer- 
GP. o covcedegscs cebbgenese cha 046) saSnaees ¢ 20c 
28. ees in Animal Feeds—by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, State 
a eg |S OP eee 20c 
29. Flow Characteristics of Feed Ingredients—by Paul Berg, 
Professional Engineer ..........0ceeeeeseeeeees 20c 
30. The Early Weaning of Lambs—by R. M. Jordan, H. E. 
Hanke and D. Reimer, University of Minnesota .... 20¢ 
31. Animal Fats in Feeds—a series of five articles by R. W. 
MacGregor, L. L. Horton, Raymond H. Norton Robert 
Fleming and Clark B. Rose .........000eeeeeeees 50c 
32. The Feeding Value of Pelleted Rations for Fattening 
Ruminants—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, aeeeeais of Cali- 
TONNES occ cep cctdvcdhenebeubeatbestoccececuge 20¢ 
33. Energy Evaluation of Feedstuffs—by Dr. A. J. Wood, 
University of British Columbia ................ 20c 

34. 


Processing of ew for Broiler Feeding—by Dr. E. L. 


Stephenson & Leland Tollett, University of Arkansas 20c 


—— = =k SS Se ee Ks a a a a a a a oF ee a os a a ow 
FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Please send .... copylies) of the following reprints for which payment 
Is enclosed. 
1 2 3 14 17 19 20 22 23 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
(Check code number of reprint desired) 

MIND: no sccssenescscccscesesasenssseeseannsesdnebenseenieaansemeninbonsinsee 
WIRD ccecccccccccccctscvecconsduadsacdousdeteusadsseeueneeeemeperegnt eeenben 
AIT on ncccnscrcecccccrcescccensntébeteieeesssinehaeiiaineeaaenenbese 
GED 0. 0.0.00 00.000 0000000000005nbesbeseeecngcseneseeeseconseseebbeossseesnese 
GPT bacon cecccssceccecossveccaveas ZONE ...... STATE ...cccccceccccseccsses 
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| CONTEST WINNER—Winner of a national dealer contest sponsored by Chas. 


Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, is George E. Bugbee (center), assistant general 
manager of the Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. at Alexandria, Minn. Mr. 
Bugbee placed first with an entry explaining his methods of merchandising 
Terramycin egg formula, Shown extending congratulations and plane tickets 
is E. G. Schmidt (left), Chicago, midwestern regional manager of Pfizer’s 
agricultural division. At right is Oren B. Anderson of Alexandria, Pfizer ani- 


mal health products representative. 





Frank Briden Joins 
Dr. Salsbury’s Staff 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Frank 
Briden, Waterloo, Iowa, has joined 
the staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories at Charles 
City, Iowa. 





try graduate of 
the Iowa State 
University, 
Briden’s job at Dr. 
Salsbury’s is as- 
, sisting with re- 
search in tissue 
residue and feed 
analysis. 

He is working 
under Dr. J. W. 
Cavett, head of the firm’s biochemis- 
try department. 


Frank Briden 


_ Corn Acreage Increase 


A 1958 chemis- | 


Mr. | 


ADRIAN, ORE.—Ear! Winn, Adri- 
an Feed Co., reports that corn acre- 
age in the Adrian area has doubled 
this year, and that production of 
other grains is on the increase. 

Mr. Winn said that his firm last 
year shipped nearly 80 cars of grain 
grown in the area, which a decade 
ago was importing grain from other 
states. An elevator under construc- 
tion at the feed company is part of 
an expansion program started last 
year which more than doubled the 
company’s storage space, A corn dry- 
er was also installed last year. Corn 
is used mainly for chicken feed, he 
said, with most of the corn shipped 
out of the area, going to Nevada cat- 


| tle feeders. 
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Best SERVICE 
ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
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BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
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Study Compares 
Pasture, Feedlot 
Stilbestrol Use 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Steers fed 
stilbestrol while on summer pasture 
and then reimplanted in the feedlot 
gained as fast as steers implanted in 
the feedlot for the first time, accord- 
ing to results of Oregon State Col- 
lege tests reported by Dr. D. C. Eng- 
land, department of animal husband- 
ry. 

A recent issue of Oregon's Agri- 
cultural Progress notes also that 
steers carried for more than 120 days 
responded to repeated stilbestrol im- 
plants—whether in the feedlot or on 
a combination of pasture and feed- 
lot. 

Trials were conducted to compare 
dosage level as well as form of hor- 
mone (stilbestrol vs. Synovex), and 
from the data produced Dr. England 
concluded that: 

@ Steers on pasture respond to im- 
planted hormones, with dosage levels 
of 18 mg. or 24 mg. providing as 
much growth response as higher dos- 
ages 

@ Recommended dosages of stilbe- 
strol (a synthetic hormone) provide 
essentially the amount of 
growth increase as Synovex (a com- 
bination of two natural female hor- 
mones). 


same 


Carry-over Effects 

When cattle were pastured, then 
placed on feed, carryover effects of 
stilbestrol implanted while on pasture 
were noted. Dr. England’s conclusions 
in this respect are: 
@ Steers implanted on pasture carry 
over gain increases in the feedlot, if 
implants were within the past 55-85 
days. 
@ Steers reimplanted in the feedlot 
gain faster in the feedlot than steers 
not implanted either on pasture or in 
the feedlot. 
@ Steers reimplanted in the feedlot 








MARKET CARTONED EGGS 
IN WIRE BASKETS 











Now cartoned eggs go from your plant to the 
Food Market in wire baskets thet hold 15 
dozen each. Think of the big time saver as the 
wire baskets fit right into the new FRESH 
EGG MERCHANDISER. Model No. 16 holds 240 
dozen cartoned eggs 
baskets on each shelf. After eggs in front 
baskets are sold rear baskets cre moved up 
front. The case occupies only 3 feet of linear 
floor space against wall. Proven retrigeration 


in 16 wire baskets. Four | 


and high humidity keep eggs at their best. | 


Find out how you con moke money ro 
ye s by loaning Food Markets a FRES 
Ecc EXCHANDISER which you lease from us 
with no capital investment. Model No. 16 only 
$28 per month with option te purchase; in- 
cludes 24 wire baskets. Write TOBIAS ENTER- 
PRISES, 326 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 

CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS. 








OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 

ad you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 
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gain faster than steers implanted on 
pasture but not reimplanted in the 
feedlot. 

@ Steers implanted on pasture and 
reimplanted in the feedlot gain as 
fast in the feedlot as steers implant- 
ed for the first time in the feedlot. 


Weaners Show Gain 


Weaner steers reimplanted in the 
feedlot from November through July 
showed gain increases over animals 
implanted only once during feeding 
In Oregon tests, animals were im- 
planted when they first went on feed, 
on the 70th day and on the 104th day 

From data obtained in these tests, 
Dr. England concluded: 

@ Steers respond to proper dosages 
of reimplanted stilbestrol. Fifteen or 
18 mg. dosages are as effective as 30 
mg. for initial implants. 

@ Fifteen milligrams initially, fol- 
lowed by 30 mg. in 60-90 days are 
better than an initial implant of 30 
mg. followed by a 15 mg. reimplant 
@ A reimplant dosage of 30 mg. is 
suggested for weaner steers in the 


feedlot and for pasture-implanted 
steers when they enter the feedlot. 

Although Dr. England recognized 
that steers carried more than 120 
days will respond to stilbestrol reim- 
plants whether on pasture, in the 
feedlot or on a combination of pas- 
ture and feedlot, he warned feeders 
against excessive stilbestrol dosages, 
which, he said can cause raised tail 
heads and slack loins, thus reducing 
feeder and carcass grades. “Buyer 
resistance has been encountered with 
animals implanted with too much hor- 
mone,” Dr. England noted 

He suggested these guides for stil- 
bestrol use 
@ If expected gains are low, use the 
lowest recommended dosage level 
@ Plan implantations for the 
growing-fattening cycle. 


full 


@ Avoid implanting near marketing 
time. Stilbestrol is a potent growth 
stimulant, and must be used wisely 
to get the best growth increase with- 
out risking a price penalty at 
time 


sale 
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Firm to Make Feed 
From Potato Starch 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO A new 
cattle feed processing firm, the Joe 
Pat Corp. of California, will intro 
duce a new type feed in this area in 


a new building now being constructed 
at Idaho Falls 


The company will use potato starch 


pulp from the Idaho Potato Starch 
Co. at Idaho Falls, and other starch 
plants over this region, to manufac 
ture a dry feed. Eventually, the firm 


‘ xpects to make the feed ir pelletize d 


orm 


> 
FEED MAN DIES 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA Ray 
mond I. Hays, 51 former general 
manager for Shannon feed stores in 


Oklahoma, and recently an employee 
of Horn Seed Co 


stroke. He 


here, died recently 
member of 


and the 


from a was a 
the Chamber f Commerce 


Lions Club 











SEW 
(easily) 


The Richardson E-50 Automatic Bagging Scale plus 
accessory equipment can give your mill a modern, 
high-speed bagging system at moderate cost. 


Feeding System — The E-50 can be fed by gravity 
or power (screw, belt or vibrator). An agitator 
is also supplied for the inlet chute for use in 
handling sluggish feed materials. 


Bagging — Materials are discharged into the bags 
automatically, or by manual or foot switch, 
timer or impulse from allied equipment. 


Packing — Reduces bag size and means great sav- 
ings in cost. Packs 12 or more 100’s a minute 
— textile or paper! 


MATERIALS HANDUNG 












with 
RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Sewing 


sewing head; 


finish 


the world’s 


of sewing 


FEED 
(evenly) 


WEIGH 


(accurately) 


BAG 
(rapidly) 


PACK 
(tightly) 


Packed bags are delivered through the 
sewing head on an adjustable-length Bag Con- 
veyor. Bag sewing is initiated as bag enters 


automatically cut at 
can handle both 


thread 
One man 


bagging and sewing 
The Richardson E-50 Feed Scale is a product of 


foremost 
weighing and proportioning equipment. It is fast, 
simple to operate, accurate and versatile. And 
Richardson's nationwide network of service facili- 
ties is available to you 
For full information on how this modern, ruggedly- 
built equipment can end bagging bottlenecks in 


manufacturer of automatic 


within 24 hours if desired 


your mill, write today. 


Aliso manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


Richardson Scales conform to U.S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY * CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities 


@ 1ee6 
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Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


/ 
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GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Spar Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing leaps 
and bounds. Sales are more than double that of last year. Poultry 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 
growth and more and larger eggs at lower costs. Every month more 
raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
poultry publications reaching approximately a million operators per month, 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers and poultry 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


























YOU 
WANT 
— THE BEST! 





WHEN YOU INSTALL 
NEW EQUIPMENT 









Bucky Elevator says, “I’m at your service, 

ready to provide an economical and efficient 
Universal Bucket Elevator designed to fit your 4 
exact needs.” | 
Through Universal Bucket 
Elevators offer a more compact unit that ele- 
vates your grain smoothly and cleanly. Ca- 
pacities of 50 to 3,750 cubic feet per hour 
are available for any exact height 


advanced design, 





SEND TODAY FOR FREE 


LITERATURE AND PRICES 





BOX 101 CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


AVAILABLE EXTRA EQUIPMENT 





GUARANTEE 





2-WAY VALVE 3-WAY VALVE 6-WAY VALVE 
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Convention 
Calendar 








* 
New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
ama in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


Sept. 10—Florida Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; sec., 
H. D. Wallace, Animal Husbandry 
and Nutrition Department. 

Sept. 14-15—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses. 

Sept. 23— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn.; 
chm., Dr. J. O. Christianson, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Short Courses, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1. 

Oct. 23—Arkansas Poultry Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Prof. Robert M. Smith, De- 
partment of Animal Industry and 
Veterinary Science. 





Oct. 29-30— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis; sec., J. S. Larrick, 
Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, W.Va. 

1960 
April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed 


Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 





Aug. 17-18 — Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by University of 
Kentucky and Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 

Aug. 23-25—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Captain Shreve and 
Washington Youree Hotels, Shreve- 
port; sec., Clyde Ingram, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
(nd. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Kock Eagie 4H Club Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthur Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
gia, College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga. 


Aug. 28—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
chm., Dr. J. H. Conrad, Animal Sci- 
ence Department. 

Sept. 3-4—Symposium on Magnesi- 
um in Agriculture; West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va.; Dr. 
G. ©. Anderson, head, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 4— Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 


Sept. 4—Swine Day; University of 











Missouri, Columbia; chm., Prof. Le- 
land Tribble, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 


Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, TL 

Sept. 9-10— Maryland Conference 
for Feed Service Men; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 11—Minnesota Swine Feeders 
Day; Peters Hall Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Prof. R. J. Meade, Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.O.; sec., N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 17—VTIllinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, IIL; sec., 8. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waterman, 
TL 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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Sept. 18 — College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 23 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 
Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Sept. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box $29, Ephrata, Pa. 
Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 29-30 — Pacific Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 1-2—National Feed Ingredients 
Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 58. 
Richmond St., Chicago $2, Ill. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation); Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 
sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council; Dr. 
©. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central! California, 
Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Oct. 22-28 — Annual Stockholders 


change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-28 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct. 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. R. Peo, | 
Animal Husbandry Department. 


Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers | 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; | 
chm., Dr. U. 8. Garrigus, Department | 
of te ge Science. 

. 45—Illinols Feed Assn. and 
minum Poultry Improvement Assn., 
Joint convention; Armory, Gaetee. | 
field, Ill.; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, TiL 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- | 
wood Beach, Fila.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 5-6—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; sponsored by Florida 
Feed Dealers Assn. and Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; chm.., 
Dr. J. P. Feaster, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Nutrition. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. War- 
field, American Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Nov. 16-17—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; sec., John G. 
Wilson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Bldg., Seat- 
tle 4. 


Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; lowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, Nationa! 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 


Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of lowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 


Nov. 27-28— American Society of 

Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, | 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 

aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 

Collins, Colo. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- | 
mary Nutrition Conference; Presi- | 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd | 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- | 
sas City 5, Mo. 


Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal | 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina | 





Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 





State College, School of Agriculture, | 








YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 
FEEDS LIKE THIS... 


START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS * 

















Contains Enzyme- producing Live 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 
milk production through better use 
of feed and better nutrition. 


d contains 
ake sure your fee — 
Dr.Le eis NU-CUD the Enzyme - Bacteria Add 


WHEN YOU ADD NU-CUD... 


a MORE NFORMATION WRITE 
SEAR N r 7 ) . é 


8,808,808, 8,089,09,0,09,09,0,09,0,08 


Your poultry and 
livestock feeds need 


U.S.1.0l-METHIONINE 


QUICKLY SOLUBLE AND READILY AVAILABLE UNDER STRESS CONDITIONS 
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Modern high-energy feeds require the addition of the 
true amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. Pet foods as well as 
broiler, poultry and certain other livestock feeds are greatly 
improved by use of this quickly soluble and readily avail- 
able essential sulfur-containing amino-acid. You get the 
top-quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.I., pioneer 
producer of pt-Methionine. 


H,8,8,08,8,08,08,0,09,09,09,0,08,08 


For service and supply call U.S.|1. 
at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 


East Point, Georgia, POplar 6-8039 
Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApital 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 
Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 
Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 
Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 


Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 
FEderal 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bidg., JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 





Philadelphia: One Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

7 hawk 4-5110 
San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Louis: 1401 Br entwood Bivd., WOodland 1-4400 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BINGMAN’S P-17 


During this test period herds were fed 
BINGMAN’S P-17 at lew level.* 


FIRST TEST SECOND TEST (in 60 days*) 


100% 
79% 
12% 
18% 
81% 
85% 
81% 
1% 
80% 
81% 


Herds Quarters Quarters 

Tested Tested Clear Infid. Tested Clear iInfia 

21 ll 

76 19 

4H 6 
16 
36 
14 


WHEN FED AS DIRECTED P-17 


Aids in Control of 
MASTITIS 


SBSaesezxeeRxeu 
~eenwoennae Gao 


Aids in Reduction of 


SCOURS INDICATION OF SEVERITY OF INFECTION 


Aids in Prevention or 
Treatment of 
FOOT ROT 


Degree Ist Test 2nd Test 
GEOR -2- 94 30 
Infected (Mastitis) — 66 9 

Aids in Reduction of Chronic (Mastitis)-—__ 45 3 
RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


ASK ABOUT BINGMAN’S P-17 GUARANTEED FEEDING PROGRAM! 


BINGMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 


wented 9 many Goede areas. Write for déereils 


;:  eE 205 42 


Metre: Seles representatives 





Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progréss in animal agricul 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor 
mation and ideas on such subjects as... . 

Broiler Feeding Turkey Feeding New Research Developments 
Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations Improved Feed Formulation 
Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over !00—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS Reader Service Department 

P. ©. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send me copylies) of the Golden Year "Science and 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name and 
address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 


City SCHOO ee Zone eee State eee 


~SZeZw Bees KF BF ees 





Raleigh; chm., E. R. Barrick, Head, 
Animal Husbandry Section. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 

Jan. 4-5—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P. O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb, 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 


sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- | 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 


5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11 — Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12— Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel. Yakima, 
Wash.; Mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 
Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 


American Poultry Industries; Munici- | 
_Laboratory Proposed 


pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb, 21-283— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O'Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 








| or concentrated feeds, 


| year ago); 


| and 


M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 





May Feed Volume in 


Canada Shows Decline 


OTTAWA-—Shipments of primary 
secondary or 
complete feeds, and all “other” ani- 
mal feeds in Canada were smaller in 
May, but larger in January-May this 
year than last. May shipments were: 
Primary feeds, 36,386 tons (36,831 a 
year earlier); secondary feeds, 214,- 
130 tons (216,122), and all “other” 
animal feeds, 45,504 tons (47,245). In 


| January-May shipments totaled: Pri- 


mary feeds, 192,747 tons (174,648 a 
secondary feeds, 1,081,722 
tons (968,491), and all “other” ani- 
mal feeds, 226,103 tons (210,818) 


ROCKY FORD, COLO. — Turkey 
growers presented a proposal for es- 
tablishment of an animal disease 
diagnostic laboratory at the research 
station here at a dinner meeting re- 
cently. County agents and members 
of the agricultural advisory commit- 
tee of the Arkansas Valley were in 
attendance. Support of the committee 
livestock organizations will be 
required, it was reported. 
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Feeder Space Needs 
Of Broilers Studied 


DURHAM, N.H. — Five trials in- 
volving approximately 10,000 broiler 
chickens were conducted during 1957- 
59 at the University of New Hamp- 
shire to determine the feeder space 
requirements of broiler chickens. 

Willis S. Reed, research assistant, 
says feeder space allowances from % 
to 4 in. per chick were studied utiliz- 
ing mash or pellet rations. These 
feeder spate allowances were com- 
pared when feed was continually 
available and when the feeders were 
filled only twice a day, explains Mr. 
Reed 


He says % in. per chick of feeder 
space was inadequate after four 
weeks of age when mash was con- 
tinually available. When fed mash or 
pellets only twice a day, % in. per 
chick of feeder space was inadequate 
after five weeks of age, 1.in. per 
chick of feeder space was inadequate 
after nine weeks of age. One and one 
half inches per chick of feeder space 
allowed maximum growth to 10 
weeks of age. 

Mr. Reed says a statistical analysis 
of the data from the four trials in 
which twice-a-day feeding was prac- 
ticed showed no significant differ- 
ences in total feed consumption, feed 
conversion, variation in body weight 
or mortality among any of the treat- 
ments ranging from 1 to 4 in. per 
chick. Small feeder space allowances 
appear not to influence variation in 


body weight, feed conversion or mor- | 


tality. 

It was concluded from these results 
that the factor of major importance 
in this problem was availability of 
feed rather than feeder space, accord- 
ing to Mr. Reed. He says the capacity 
of the feeder and the frequency with 
which it is filled predetermine the 
feeder space required by chickens at 
any specific age in order to grow nor- 
mally. 

On the assumption that twice daily 
feeding is to be practiced and that 
feeder size will approximate that now 
common in the industry, Mr. Reed 
suggests 1 in. per chick of feeder 
space up to 2 lb. weight (approxi- 
mately six weeks of age) and 2 in. 
per chick of feeder space to 4 Ib. 


weight (approximately 10 weeks of | 


age). 


He concludes by saying, “Should a | 
set of circumstances develop such | 


that these allowances did not provide 


a continually available supply of feed, | 


then it is understood that more feed- 


er space should be provided or the | 
feeders should be filled more fre- | 


quently.” 


Blue Grama Hay Fed 
With Additive in Tests 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. — Ex- 


periments with various additives to | 


blue grama hay at New Mexico State 
University show that digestibility is 


improved by a supplement containing | 


urea, minerals, grain, starch, yeast 
and phosphorus. The work was con- 


ducted by Prof. W. E. Watkins and | 
Dr. W. W. Repp of the animal hus- | 


bandry department. 
Results are summarized in Bulletin 
436, “Digestibility of Blue Grama 


Hay and Production of Fatty Acids | 
by Sheep,” which may be obtained | 


from the Department of Information, 
Box 757, University Park, N.M. 
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President Named to 
Head Hess & Clark 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Hermon A. 
High will become president of Hess 
& Clark, Inc., a division of Vick 
Chemical Co., succeeding Richard D. 
Waters who has been named presi- 
dent of Vick Products division, it 
was announced recently by Smith 
Richardson, Jr., Vick president. The 
change is effective Sept. 15. 

Mr. High, a senior vice president 
of Vick and member of the board of 
directors, joined the organization as 
a sales promotion executive in 1929. 
He has served as Canadian manager, 
trade relations manager, general 
sales manager, general manager of 
Vick Products, corporate vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president. 
He was also president of Hess & 
Clark from 1955 to 1956. In his new 
position at Hess & Clark he will con- 
tinue both as a Vick director and 
senior vice president. 

Mr. Waters has been president of 


Hess & Clark since mid-1957. He has 
been with the Vick organization for 
23 years and is a vice president of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Richardson also announced 
that Frank N. Getman, former Hess 
& Clark president, and now presi- 
dent of the Wm. S. Merrill Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been elected a Vick 
vice president. 

cecieiacneneiaiitidin 


Highway Equipment 
Appoints Distributer 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — The 
Dealers Truck Equipment Co., Inc., 
Shreveport, La., has become a distrib- 
utor for Highway Equipment Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Shreveport 
firm will handle Highway Equip- 
ment’s New Leader lime spreaders, 


combination lime and fert ilizer 


spreaders, widespread lime and ferti- 
lizer spreaders and mobile blenders 
Dealers Truck Equipment serves all 
of Louisiana except the eastern sec- 
tion. 
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Screw Conveyor Corp. 


Founder Dies 


CHICAGO—Clarence F. Abraham, 
64, one of the founders and directors 
of Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., Winona, Miss., and Santa Clara 
Cal., died at his home recently. He 
also served as vice president of the 
conveyor firm 

Mr. Abraham had been employed 
by Libby, McNeil & Libby Co. Mor- 
rison, Ill., and the George W. Moore 
Co., before forming the Screw Con 
veyor Corp. in 1932 

_ 
NEW FEED MILL 

OSAGE, IOWA Construction has 
started on the new feed mill at the 
Osage Co-op elevator. The operation 
includes 26 bulk bins, complete grind- 
ing and mixing facilities and a 30 ft 
square warehouse. A 5-ton and 2-ton 
mixer and a 125 h.p. hammer mill 
will be installed. John Beye is mana 
ger 





You Name it 
We’ve Got it 


You're looking at some of the dies used in the 
most complete line of pellet mills available today 


Until 1931, when California introduced its “Heavy Duty” Model 
Pellet Mill, no one had produced a commercially acceptable 


pelleting machine. 


This was it. This was the machine that first made pelleting 
profitable. It was the first to use rollers and steel dies in the 
poultry pellet sizes. And at low cost. Many loyal boosters still 


insist that the “Heavy Duty” is the best of all machines. 


Today, you can choose from eight basic California Pellet Mills 
. designed specifically for your pelleting 
plans, whether for small volume laboratory work or large scale 


and matching dies. . 


production. At California, you name it —we’ve got it! 


CBin CAL/FORNIA 
Somme” LPEILET M/LLS 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY / 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birminghom « Columbus - Davenport » Denver » Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mexico City » Minneapolis » Okichome City » Omahe 


Richmond - Seattle « St. Lovis - 


Toronto - Winnipeg. 








ORDERS FILLED FAST FROM 
LARGE CPM DIE STOCKS 


Two CPM die factories keep pro- 
duction well above customers’ 
needs to guorantee prompt filling 
of every order. Large warehouses 
ot three “Main line” locations as- 
sure you of pellet mill service at 
its best! 





1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordeville, indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansos City 16, Missouri 


Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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What's New in Feeding 
Chickens and Turkeys 


e Broilers 


@ Replacements 


My comments will concern the feed- 
ing of broilers, replacements, layers, 
breeders and turkeys. I will confine 
my remarks primarily to those phases 
of nutrition and feeding which offer 
the greatest promise currently and 
for the future. Some of my comments 
will concern drugs and management 
because they are closely related to 
the feeding of poultry. 


BROILERS —In the past year 
there have been few startling discov- 
eries in the field of broiler nutrition. 
A lot has transpired, however, with 
respect to the testing of drugs. Fu- 
cure use of drugs by the animal in- 
dustry may be substantially curtailed 
as a result of recent action taken by 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Our government officials are deeply 
concerned about public health and 
safety. We agree that they should be, 
but we must recognize that closer 
scrutiny of such compounds may 
mean that progress with feed addi- 
tives will be slowed down consider- 
ably. In fact, the cost of the exten- 


compound on the market in the fu- 
ture may actually be prohibitive as 
far as most drug houses are con- 
cerned 

Coccidiostats 

The most promising broiler coccidi- 
ostat that we have tested in the past 
two years has not been approved for 
use. We can expect that new coccidio- 
stats will be less frequent in the fu- 
ture. In some respects, this may be 
beneficial for the industry because 
their approval will involve a closer 
study of over-all effectiveness and 
safety. It will also mean that poultry- 
men will have to rely more heavily 
than ever on good management. In 
looking toward the future, we must 
recognize that progress in the poul- 
try industry will depend on close at- 
tention to all phases of the business. 

I have given you this information 
as a background since practical ap- 
plication of some of the developments 
which I will discuss may be a long 
time in coming or, in fact, may never 
materialize. 

In broiler nutrition, one of the 
principal goals today is to find cheap- 
er sources of energy and protein. 
Some research is being done with 
whole processed soybeans. In addi- 
tion to being a good source of pro- 
tein, the whole soybean also contains 
a considerable amount of fat. This 
fat is a readily available source of 
energy. Much work is also being done 
with other fat sources. Research 
work continues on amino acid balance 
which may ultimately result in im- 
proved growth rates at economical 
costs. 

At least two new antibiotics are 
being tested for growth promotion of 
broilers and both look promising. In 
our studies, they improved growth 
and feed efficiency about 2% over an- 
tibiotics currently in use and about 
4% over the basal ration containing 
no antibiotic. The antibiotics to which 
I refer are Oleandomycin and Ery- 
thromycin. 

Tranqguilizers 

Several different tranquilizers have 
been tested for broilers and capettes 
in the past year. It was hoped that 





@ Turkeys 


By R. L. Bickford, Jr. 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


such compounds might improve feed 
efficiency and reduce the incidence of 
such habits as feather pulling and 
treading, especially in capettes. Most 
of the test work reported to date, 
however, including several studies 
which we have conducted, have not 
revealed any beneficial effects of 
tranquilizers for broilers or capettes. 

In an attempt to cut feed costs, 
some broiler producers have resorted 
to supplemental corn feeding during 
the latter part of the growing period. 
Generally, broiler rations are not de- 
signed to support supplemental corn 
feeding before broilers are nine weeks 
old. For example, a recent study con- 
ducted at our research farm involv- 
ing Broiler Starter (25% protein-8% 
fat) and the feeding of supplemental 
cracked corn starting at six weeks 
of age gave the following results. 

The birds fed the broiler starter 
from day-old to market age had an 
average weight of 3.34 lb. and a con- 
version of 2.21 lb. of feed per pound 
of weight. The broilers fed the broiler 
starter with supplemental cracked 
corn averaged 3.18 lb. with a feed 
conversion of 2.36. Cracked corn was 
fed at the rate of 10% from six to 
seven weeks, 20% from seven to eight 
weeks, and 30% for the last week 
prior to marketing. All birds were 
marketed at eight weeks and six 
days of age. On the basis of return 
over feed cost per 1,000 birds, the 
broiler fed supplemental cracked 
corn returned $20 less than the group 
receiving only broiler starter even 
though cracked corn was priced at 
only $50 ton. On this basis, one could 
not afford to feed supplemental corn 
to broilers regardless of its cost. 

Supplemental cracked corn feeding, 
however, does have a place in capette 
or roaster feeding programs as I shall 
indicate later. 


Pellet Feeding 

All-pellet feeding continues to be 
the most effective program for broil- 
ers. The birds should be started on 
either mash or crumbles and switched 
gradually to all pellets by the time 
they are 3-4 weeks old. Our test work 
has shown that there is no advantage 
in using a broiler finisher ration eith- 
er from an economic or performance 
standpoint. Therefore, we recommend 
a one-feed program for broilers. This 
simplifies bulk or sacked feed servic- 
ing. 

For capettes, the feeding program 
should be the same as for broilers to 
eight or nine weeks. At this point, a 
finisher ration should be introduced. 


This ration may be designed to sup- 


port up to one third supplemental 
corn feeding or it may be one that is 
fed without supplementation. Gener- 
ally, most poultrymen prefer to feed 
some corn. Good results can be ob- 
tained on either program. 

Proper debeaking is especially im- 
portant with capettes on all-pellet 
feeding. Our test work concerning 
the debeaking of capettes indicates 
that fewer barebacks and a higher 
percentage of top grade birds are 
produced when debeaking is done at 
three to five weeks of age rather than 
at day old. Properly debeaked birds 
give better performance; in our stu- 
dies they returned from $15 to $23 
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per 1,000 more than undebeaked birds 
with the cost of debeaking included. 

Some capette growers debeak their 
birds twice. With heavy capettes or 
with chicks that have been debeaked 
at day-old, this may be advisable. The 
need and value of debeaking will vary 
depending on the strain of birds in- 
volved and the environmental condi- 
tions. 

Implanted Birds 

Recent work with Lipamone indi- 
cates that it can be used successfully 
at levels lower than originally rec- 
ommended for capettes. Levels of one 
half to one third pound per ton of 
feed fed for 4-7 weeks, depending on 
the type of feeding program and age 
marketed, have given good results. 
Birds treated in this manner have less 
abdominal fat than implanted birds 
but good finish. 

Generally, our test work has shown 
that implanted birds weigh slightly 
more than Lipamone fed birds, but 
Lipamone produces better feed con- 
version than the stilbestrol implant. 
Net returns are not greatly different 
but tend to favor Lipamone at the 
lower use levels. 

Vaccination for coccidiosis may 
have merit for heavy meat birds on 
farms where coccidiosis outbreaks 
have been a problem in spite of the 
continual use of a good coccidiostat. 
The vaccine should contain as many 
of the coccidial species of economic 
importance as it is possible to obtain. 

In all tests conducted at our re- 
search farm utilizing vaccine contain- 
ing five or six species, vaccinated ca- 
pettes marketed after 12 weeks of 
age made better returns than unvac- 
cinated capettes which received a coc- 
cidiostat continuously. In spite of the 
relatively high cost ($.01 to $0.12 per 
bird) for the vaccine, the extra re- 
turns for the vaccinated birds ranged 
from $7 to $10 per 1,000 birds. The 
coccidiosis vaccination program may 
be especially applicable for the poul- 
tryman who feeds supplemental corn. 
With preventive medication, supple- 
mental corn feeding may dilute the 
coccidiostat below the level which 
will provide adequate protection. 


REPLACEMENTS—tThe two most 
significant developments that have 
taken place in the feeding and man- 
agement of replacements are the lim- 
iting of nutrient intake and immuniz- 
ing for coccidiosis. 

In the past few years, a consider- 
able amount of research work has 
been conducted on controlled feeding 
of replacements. Most controlled feed- 
ing programs involve the limiting of 
feed intake for replacement pullets 
to a given number of pounds of feed 
per 100 birds daily. 

Recently, an attempt is being made 
to limit nutrient intake by feeding 
high fiber complete rations. The latter 
method was developed in an effort to 
simplify the feeding program. Actu- 
ally, the principal nutrient which we 
are interested in limiting is energy. 
With the advent of high energy ra- 
tions, it was discovered that replace- 
ment pullets, particularly the heavier 
strains, did not perform as well in 
the laying house when they were 
grown on high energy rations. Be- 
cause of this fact, considerable test 
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work has been conducted by breeders, 
feed companies, agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. 

Generally, the programs which lim- 
it feed intake on a poundage basis 
have been the most successful from 
an economic standpoint in spite of 
their limitations. The principal limi- 
tation of high fiber rations (8% or 
more crude fiber) is that birds tend 
to overconsume such feeds. It has 
been shown in past research work 
that birds tend to eat to satisfy 
their energy requirements and, there- 
fore, can be expected to consume 
much larger quantities of low energy 
diets than those possessing a high 
energy content. 

In most work that has been report- 
ed on high fiber growing rations fed 
on a full-feed basis, feed intake has 
been 1%4-2 times that for a medium 
energy feed. 

Recently at our research farm 
we had a vivid illustration of what 
can happen to feed intake on a high 
fiber growing ration with fall-hatched 
meat-type replacements. The study 
involved a comparison of a complete 
growing ration (14.5% protein-5.5% 
fiber) fed on a controlled basis (85% 
of full feed) with a high fiber com- 
plete grower (12.75% protein-18% 
fiber) fed free choice. Incidentally, 
the energy content of the high fiber 
ration was half that of the medium 
energy feed. 

The birds were reared in an unin- 
sulated pole barn during relatively 
cold weather. In fact, temperatures 
were often below freezing in the pens. 
Both rations were originally fed in 
mash form. At 11 weeks of age, the 
birds had a rather severe case of 
CRD and, along with cold weather, 
it was apparent that these pullets 
were not gaining in weight as they 
should. The pullets on the high fiber 
ration were beginning to crowd and 
it was obvious that they were not 
able to consume enough feed to sup- 
ply sufficient energy for body main- 
tenance. 

At about 10 weeks of age daily 
feed intake on the high-fiber ration 
was more than twice as great as for 
the controlled-fed pullets. The high- 
fiber pullets stood at the hoppers all 
day long and still were unable to 
consume sufficient feed to meet mini- 
mal energy requirements. To help 
prevent losses due to crowding and 








the respiratory condition, all birds 
were given a high level antibiotic feed 
on a full-feed basis for one week. 

Following this, the rations for both 
lots were pelleted for the remainder 
of the growing period. At 16 weeks of 
age the pullets on the high fiber ra- 
tion pelleted were actually eating 63 
Ib. of feed per 100 birds daily while 
those on the medium energy ration 
were being limited to 25 Ib. per 100 
birds daily. 


Litter Conditions 


Litter conditions were good for the 
control-fed group, whereas frequent 
cleaning and litter additions had to 
be made to the pens on the high fiber 
ration. Incidentally, water consump- 
tion rates were unusually high for 
the birds on the high fiber diet. At 
24 weeks of age the average weight 
of the pullets on the high fiber ration 
was % lb. more than for the other 
group and they came into production 
about a week earlier. At 26 weeks of 
age, the production rate was the same 
for both groups of pullets. 


It is obvious that these birds ate to 
satisfy their energy requirements and 
consequently overconsumed the high 
fiber feed. The cold weather and pel- 
leting undoubtedly contributed to this 
overconsumption. It is doubtful 
whether high fiber ingredients are 
cheap enough in most areas to justi- 
fy their use in growing rations. Price 
differences will not be great enough 
to justify feeding more than one and 
one half times what you would on 
a limited feed intake program. 

If you do use this type of ration, 
it should be fed in mash form to help 
avoid overconsumption. Tests con- 
ducted to date indicate that feed cost 
will be $.25 to $.50 more per bird 
for the use of a high fiber ration as 
compared to a controlled feeding pro- 
gram which involves limiting the in- 
take of a medium energy ration. You 
can afford to use quite a bit of extra 
labor to administer a limited feed 
intake plan for this difference in cost. 


For the poultrymen who find it 
impossible to follow a controlled feed- 
ing program for replacements, I 
would recommend that they feed a 
medium to high energy ration with 
oats. The amount of oats being fed 
will depend upon the type of ration 
used. Even on this type of program 
the birds should be allowed to clean 
up their feed daily. 

In the future, we may find that 
different strains of birds will require 
different rations or feeding programs. 
For example, our work indicates that 
the advantages for controlled feeding 
are greatest for heavy meat-type 
breeder pullets, although advantages 
have also been demonstrated for both 
the light and heavier table egg 
strains. There is some indication that 
a slightly higher energy growing ra- 
tion may be required for the smaller 
production-type birds. 


Coccidiosis 


Immunizing for coccidiosis 
placements is a development 


in 
which 


may be of great benefit to the poul- | 
trymen especially in view of the cur- | 


rent situation regarding coccidiostats. 


It is most important that the vaccin- | 


ation be done properly. 


A coccidiostat should be used 
the chick starter only for the first 


six weeks. Not all coccidiostats will | 


permit normal immunity to develop. 
High level drug usage should be 
avoided if at all possible during, and 
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re- | 


in | 


for at least three weeks following, 
vaccination. 


Our research ‘work involving a 


large number of experiments on coc- | 


cidiosis vaccination has been summar- 
ized in a recent service bulletin. Pres- 
ent studies are directed at immunity 
development to several intestinal spe- 
cies and the length of time birds re- 
main immune to five different species 
of coccidiosis. 


LAYERS AND BREEDERS—Some 
of the current work with layers and 
breeders concerns feeding and light- 
ing programs. In the area of nutri- 
tion, studies of energy sources, vita- 
min fortification, and the effect of 
feeding antibiotics and other similar 
feed additives are of current interest. 


High Energy Feeds 

Most laying and breeder rations in 
use today are high energy-type feeds. 
One of the principal tasks facing the 
nutritionist is to find low cost energy 
sources. The energy content of a ra- 
tion can be increased either by reduc- 
ing the amount of fibrous ingredients 


or by adding fat. The cost of ingre- | 


| dients will determine which method 
| is used. 

Generally, high-fat rations have 
not been economical for layers and 
breeders. Our test work has shown 
that light weight production-type 
birds tend to give better relative per- 
formance on exceptionally high en- 
ergy rations than heavyweight lay- 
ers or meat-type breeders. The 
heavier birds will put on excess fat, 
and on a hen-housed basis, their per- 
formance will be impaired. It was this 
fact which led to studies involving 
the controlled feeding of layers and 
breeders during the laying period 

Recent work at the University of 
Connecticut has shown that control- 
ling the feed intake of heavy meat- 
type breeders on a high energy ra- 
tion can substantially increase income 


over feed cost by cutting down the | 


feed required per dozen eggs. In their 
work, they were able to reduce the 
amount of feed consumed per dozen 
eggs by one pound without affecting 
egg production. 

Our test work has also shown simi- 
lar results but only under certain 
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| specific conditions. For example, we 
| discovered that cold weather can 
have a distinct influence on the per- 
formance of birds on such a con- 
trolled feeding program in spite of 
| adjustments in feed intake. Their ob- 
servation was made both in the field 
and at our research farm 
There is also considerable variation 
in the effectiveness of the program 
from flock to flock. Individual flock 
management and housing undoubted- 
ly affect the success of such a pro- 
| gram. Different strains of birds may 
also react differently. Because close 
attention to details and accurate 
record keeping fre required for the 
success of a controlled feeding pro- 
gram for meat-type breeders, one 
should not attempt to follow such a 
program unless he can give it the 
careful supervision required. 
Adjustments in the amount of feed 
required must be made periodically 
to account for the level of egg pro- 
| duction, body weight, the number of 
birds in each pen and the weather 
The energy content of the ration must 
be taken into consideration. The pro- 
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gram will not work with low or me- 
dium energy rations. We recognize 
that the program does offer promise 
in the future. With modifications, it 
may develop into a means of sub- 
stantially increasing the income from 
meat-type breeder flocks. 

Attempts have been made to reduce 
energy intake of heavy layers and 
breeders by using a ration lower in 
energy content. In general, the same 
problem is encountered as with high 
fiber growing rations. Birds tend to 
overconsume to satisfy their energy 
requirements and in most areas low 
energy ingredients cannot be obtained 
at prices low enough ‘to justify their 
use from the economic standpoint. 

We have conducted several con- 
trolled feeding studies with produc- 
tion-type layers. Except for the heavy 
strains, there does not appear to be 
any merit in such a program for 
production-type birds with today’s 
high energy rations. In fact, perform- 
ance can be impaired. In one of our 
current studies, egg size has been re- 


duced and egg production is lower 
than for the full-fed birds. In this 
test, we are getting approximately 
twice as many small and medium 
sized eggs from the control-fed birds. 


Feed Additives 

Studies with such feed additives as 
arsenicals, antibiotics, and furazoli- 
done (nf-180) have shown variable 
results. In general, these compounds 
may give a response in performance 
under certain conditions. With ar- 
senicals, responses are usually small 
but can be more easily justified be- 
eause of the relatively low cost of 
these compounds. 

In the past few years, there has 
been a considerable amount of work 
done with continuous low level anti- 
biotic and furazolidone feeding. In 
some instances results have been most 
encouraging; in others, the use of 
such additives has been of no value. 
Our field studies with continuous 
low-level antibiotic feeding have 
shown a profitable response for less 
than half of the flocks involved. 





Whether a poultryman is interest- 
ed in continuous low level feeding or 
the use of a high level for intermit- 
tent periods, he should first find out 
whether his flock will respond to the 
drug in question. A simple way to 
find out is to feed a portion of the 
flock a high level of the antibiotic 
for one week. If no response is ob- 
tained, it is not likely that this com- 
pound will be of any value either at 
high levels or on a continuous low- 
level basis 

If the birds show a favorable re- 
sponse, then the level can be reduced 


until you find the lowest level that | 


will produce favorable results. In us- 
ing such feed additives, we should not 
overlook the fact that the improve- 
ment in performance must be great 
enough to more than pay for the cost 
of the compound used. 


Egg Quality 
The emphasis on uniform egg qual- 
ity today will lead to a further in- 
crease in the use of complete rations. 


More studies will be conducted to | 
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determine the effect of feeding on 
over-all egg quality. Several studies 
have been conducted on the effect 
of diet on egg shell texture. One ex- 
periment station (Colorado) has re- 
ported that ascorbic acid will improve 
egg shell texture in warm weather. 
They indicate that the use level is 
very critical since tvo high a level 
may impair egg shell texture. If as- 
corbic acid additions for this pur- 
pose are to be practical in the fu- 
ture, chemical houses must provide 
the means of protecting this very un- 
stable compound. 

Antibiotics have also been found to 
be of some value in improving egg 
shell texture under certain condi- 
tions. In the field, we have found 
| that switching the source of supple- 
| mental calcium (changing from cal- 
| cite crystals to oyster shell and vice 

verse) may improve shell texture 
| when the problem exists. Any such 

change should first be made on only 
| part of the flock so that any possible 
effect can be determined. 

Workers from the state of Wash- 
| ington reported that higher levels of 
| vitamin A tend to reduce the in- 
| cidence of blood spots in eggs. How- 
ever, good commercial laying and 
breeder rations have considerably 
more vitamin A activity than that re- 
| quired in test work to influence blood 
spot incidence. 

In the field of breeder nutrition, 
work has been reported on the use of 
higher vitamin levels, particularly 
vitamins A, E, B: and pantothenic 
acid. The increasing prevalence of 
capillaria worms in breeder flocks has 
apparently interfered with normal 
vitamin A _ assimilation. Increasing 
the level of vitamin A in the ration 
may help to partially overcome this 
problem. 

In repeated studies at our research 
farm, we have been unable to show 
any response for additional amounts 
of vitamins in breeder feeds. One 
thing we have observed is that when 
additional quantities of certain vita- 
mins are added to the breeder ration, 
hatchability may actually be im- 
paired. This suggests that a vitamin 
imbalance may be created by over- 
liberal fortification. Several reports 
in the literature confirm this finding. 





Cage Layers 

Studies with cage layers indicate 
that their requirements are not great- 
ly different than for flocr layers. 
There is some work to show that 
their needs for certain of the B vita- 
mins are higher. A high-energy ra- 
tion containing 16-17% protein will 
give good results. The high fat (over 
6%) rations have not met with much 
success for economic and other rea- 
sons. The use of crumbles has been a 
common practice in some areas, 
whereas mash is used in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

With a high energy ration tHere is 
some question as to whether the ex- 
tra cost for crumbles can be justified. 
One should also recognize that feed- 











ing a ration in crumble form will in- 
crease water intake and excretion 
and, therefore, would contribute to 
softer droppings. 

While on the subject of cage layers, 
we recently completed a study involv- 
ing one versus two birds per cage in 
10-in. cages. The one bird per cage 
group laid at a 7% higher rate and 
the mortality rate was less than half 
that of the two birds per cage group. 


Feed Programs 

In regard to feed programs for lay- 
ers and breeders, our research and 
field observations may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. It is important to make sure 
that no feed is being wasted—In field 
studies, we have observed feed wast- 
age ranging from 1 to 6 Ib. per 100 
birds daily. Two pounds of feed 
wasted per 100 birds daily for the en- 
tire laying year could amount to more 
than 25¢ per bird. 

2. No supplements should normally 
be required with today’s high energy 
rations—The feeding of supplemental 
pellets or oats will increase feed in- 
take beyond that actually required 
for top performance. This is especial- 
ly true for heavy meat-type breeders. 

With the lighter strains of Leg- 
horns and hybrids some pellet supple- 
mentation may be advisable under 
certain conditions. 

8. High energy rations should be 
fed in mash instead of crumble or 
pellet form especially for heavy 
strains—Crumbles or pellets tend to 
promote excessive feed intake and the 
extra cost cannot be justified without 
improved performance. 

Feeding the entire ration in crum- 
ble or pellet form will increase the in- 
cidence of feather-pulling in un- 
debeaked layers. 

4. Sufficient feeder and waterer 
space is more important than ever— 
Today’s feeds are more concentrated 
and egg production levels are higher. 
Every bird should be able to eat and 
drink with a minimum or effort. 


Lighting Programs 


In the past two years, there has 
been a renewed interest in studying 
lighting programs for layers and 


breeders. This interest was prompted | 


| Research, Biological Research and the 


by the work reported from Alabama 
which was referred to as the “‘stimu- 
light program.” 

Studies currently in progress are 
not showing the advantages reported 
from Alabama. The fact that lighting 
programs are being studied is encour- 
aging. Our work to date shows some 


advantages for the meat-type White 


Rock breeder but none for light- 
weight production type birds. 


TURKEYS—tThere are several new 


developments relative to the feeding | : : : bey 
_ with the ideal premixes for you—nutrition- 


of turkeys. Some of the things that 
are being studied at present include 
energy and protein levels, separate 


rations for hens and toms, proper | 


mineral levels in balancer or concen- 
trate programs and controlled feeding 
for turkey breeder replacements. 


The same trend is developing en- | 


ergywise for turkey feeds as already 


mentioned for chickens. Fibrous in- | 
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F Animal Feed Sal : 
DISTILLERS mal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
Without obligation send the following: 


BLES 
DRIED SOLU Check [2 POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
C0 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 


() DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
Folders to distribute to our customers: 


A PRODUCT OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Phone: LO 4-1400 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT Indicate > CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
The North American Trading and Import Co no. desired : 
101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PR 6-0858 . FARIA USES of PACO 
SHIPVENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA AND GRETNA, LA CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 














good finish, relatively high energy and 
low protein levels are required during 
the jatter part of the growing period. 

If the protein level is reduced sub- 
stantially during the early or middle 
portion of the growing period, the 
growth rate will be slowed down. If 
turkeys do not get a sufficient amount 
of energy during the middle and lat- 
ter part of the growing period, good 
market finish will be delayed. For 
turkeys marketed in warm weather, 
good finish can best be obtained with 
complete rations. Suitable rations can 
be made by using the concentrate-mix 
program. 

Our test work indicates that tur- 
keys may not consume pellets and 
grains in the right proportions when 
they are fed on a free choice basis, 
especially in warm weather. For best 
results with a balancer and grains 
program, the balancer in crumble 
form should be blended with the 
grains in the proper proportions and 
fed in self-feeders. This method of 
feeding tends to prevent over-con- 
sumption of balancer or grains. The 
grains to be used should be intro- 
duced into the feeding program when 
the poults are 5-6 weeks old. Early 
grain feeding (not to exceed 10-15% 
of total feed intake until the birds 
are seven weeks old) will help to pro- 
mote adequate grain consumption 
when the balancer program is intro- 
duced. The corn used during the early 
part of the growing period should be 
cracked. 

Since turkeys are generally re- 
luctant to consume large quantities 
of corn in warm weather, oats may 
comprise a part of the grain mixture. 
Oats are palatable to turkeys when 
introduced early in the growing peri- 
od and will usually be consumed with- 
out difficulty, even in warm weather. 
Oats may be used to supply up to two 
thirds of the total hard grain intake 
from 12 to 18 weeks of age and up to 
one-quarter during the early growing 
and the finishing periods. The rela- 
tive cost of oats as compared to other 
suitable grains for turkeys will deter- 
mine the actual amount used. 

Wheat is also a satisfactory grain 
for growing turkeys with palatability 
intermediate between oats and corn. 


Mineral Balance 


Next, let’s consider mineral balance 
and protein levels as related to feed- 
ing programs involving concentrates 
and balancer feeds. It is difficult to 
provide optimum mineral and protein 
levels with only one concentrate or 
balancer for the entire growing peri- 
od for heavy market turkeys. For ex- 
ample, the concentrate used to make 
rations fed after turkeys are 18 weeks 
old should have higher mineral levels 
and less protein than the one used to 
make feeds for the first part of the 
growing period. The use of two con- 
centrates may seem to complieate a 
feeding program, but will give better 
results. 

Another development which is be- 
ing studied currently involves sepa- 
rate rations and feeding programs for 
toms and hens. Since hens are nor- 
mally ready for market 2-3 weeks 
earlier than toms and do not grow as 
fast, it is evident that their nutrient 
requirements are not as critical as 
those for toms. 

Our studies show that the protein 
requirement is lower for hens. Other 
nutrients, including vitamin and min- 
eral fortification, are less critical for 
hens. From a practical standpoint and 
because we need more information on 
nutrient requirements for each sex, it 
is suggested that any current modifi- 
cations to account for sex differences 
be made in feeding programs rather 
than existing feeds. 

For example, hens could go from a 
23% protein ration to an 18 or 20% 
protein ration one week earlier than 
toms and from the latter ration to a 
finisher ration two to three weeks 
earlier than toms. In addition to tak- 
ing advantage of differences in nutri- 
ent requirements, rearing sexes sepa- 
rately has many other advantages. 
For example, disease control (particu- 
larly erysipelas), prevention of tread- 
ing, flight prevention, and marketing 





can be accomplished more easily when 
the sexes are separated. 
In the past few years, some work 


has been done on the effect of the | 
feeding program during the growing | 
period on subsequent performance of | 


turkey breeders. Much of the early 


work dealt with feeding the prospec- | 
tive breeder from market age to the 


beginning of egg production (22-36 
weeks of age). Limiting energy in- 
take during this period either by feed 


restriction or use of a high fiber ra- | 


tion appeared to have little if any ef- 
fect on subsequent breeder perform- 
ance. 
Full Feed 

In recent studies, at our research 
farm and at least one other institu- 
tion, there is evidence to indicate that 
turkey breeder hens grown on a con- 


trolled feeding program will outper- | 
form those reared on full feed. In our | 


work, we used a medium energy ra- 
tion relatively low in protein (14.5%). 
This ration was introduced when the 
hens were 13 weeks old. Up to this 
time, the hens had been on a regular 
heavy market turkey feeding pro- 


gram. The amount of the medium en- | 
ergy-low protein breeder developer | 


fed was controlled on an energy basis 
equivalent to 85% of the energy level 


supplied by the regular feeding pro- | 
gram. At 30 weeks, all hens were | 
placed on a complete turkey breeder, | 


and the control-fed fot limited to 90% 
of full-feed until the first egg was 
laid. All birds were then full fed for 
the entire breeding period. 

At first egg, the control-fed turkey 
breeder hens weighed 2 Ib. less than 
the full-fed hens. Both groups came 


into production at approximately the | 
same time. The control-fed hens have | 


outperformed the full-fed hens in all 
categories: They have laid more eggs, 
the eggs have hatched better and 
mortality in the breeder house has 
been less. 

Further work is being done on 
growing programs for turkey breeder 
hens. It appears that a controlled 
feeding program with a medium en- 
ergy complete grower may substan- 
tially improve income per breeder 
hen. 

For turkey breeders in production, 
a complete turkey breeder ration 
gives best and most uniform results. 
Breeders should be placed on the 
breeder feed at least a month before 
egg production is expected to start. 

Many improvements have been and 
are being made in feeds and feeding 
programs for chickens and turkeys. 
Through research, we can expect such 
improvements to continue. 
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Time to turn to quality 


BRAND 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Proven economy in feeding...excellent appetite appeal for all 
animals and poultry... packed with high nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formu- 
lating better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by 
many years of scientific feeding. It can be fed with confidence. 


typical of fresh crack- 

j lings; free of off-odors, 

such as rancidity and 
sourness 

nutritional components 99% + 

.white to yellow 

1% to 3% 

over 40 hours 

.. About 108° F. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wiison plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400# steel drums. 


Flavor & Odor 


Quality 
Color 
Free Fatty Acid 

A.O.M. Keeping Quality 
Melting Point (Wiley) 
Moisture less than 0.2% 
lodine No. about 50 
Cholesterol & Related Compounds 
(natural unsaponifiables) 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 
Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meo! 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS « KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFTFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














RAIXER 


GREATER MIXING EFFICIENCY .. . 














MOST MODERN, MOST EFFICIENT AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL FOR YEARS OF 


TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


The H & S Horizontal Mixer, with it’s center spiral 


and inner and outer ribbons assures the most thorough 
mixing of ingredients in the shortest time with perfect 


Center mixing spiral of H&S 
Ribbon mixer constantly stirs 
the center core of the feed. 


mixing of either light or dense ingredients. 
Feeds can be discharged into regular elevating equip- 


ment, to storage bins, or to bagging attachments as 
desired. Complete mixing operation can be handled by 


one man. 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING, CONSULTING 
AND DESIGN SERVICE AVAILABLE FOR 
MODERN MILLING DEMANDS 


All sizes, 42 ton to 5 ton, have all standard moving 
parts and bodies of electrically welded steel plate for 


years of trouble-free service. 


H & S also manufactures: 

@ Machinery for blending, Pump- 
ing molasses and other liquids 
Equipment for Dry Feed Mixing 
Elevating and Conveying 
Equipment 
General Milling Equipment 


Write TODAY for complete details on 
mixing equipment to fit your plant. 


? IN DUSTRIAC 
Hayes & Stele MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 953, SOUTHSIDE STA., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Strong-Scott Reports 


10% Sales Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sales are 10% 
ahead of last year in the grain proc- 
essing equipment division of the 
Strong - Scott Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, R. R. Strong, executive 
vice president, reported at the firm’s 
recent mid-summer sales meeting. 
He said the company expects the best Grooth: "How @4 you make this 
Hottma n- fe af In c. year of its 62 years of operation. cake, dear?” 

Special topics presented to the Bride: “Here’s the recipe. I cli 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI onan by nadie of the company | it from a magazine.” “g me 
were: “Service and Service Policies,” Groom: “Are you sure you read the 
right side? The other side tells how 
to make a rock garden.” 


for complete nutritional service 





by A. J. Bury, assistant sales mana- 
ger of the grain division, and reports 
and test data on new equipment in ¢$¢¢ 


\\ber? BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. BA 10337 é ‘ a 
( ° the field by W. B. Burnet, director 
V EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT wibus y - Drunk walks through cemetery and 


Twx 0 engineering, d G. A. Carl ’ - 
os COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 Smee oe - ar’soM, | falls into an open grave. Second 








drunk wanders by later on. “Hey, 


oll Feed Tugredients The meeting was held at a resort | help me out of here,” yells the first 


i rthe Minnesota and included “T’ ” 
A Natlonuide Seruice from the Heart meorea in northern one. “I'm cold. 
og 4 wives of staff members. “Sure you're cold,” says the sec- 


| ond one. “You've kicked all your dirt 


| off.” 
$e ¢ 


A kangaroo walked into a bar and 
| in clear, well-modulated tones asked 
| the bartender for a Martini. The bar- 
| tender was amazed, but concealed his 

surprise and mixed and served the 
drink to the kangaroo. The latter 
drank it quietly and asked how much 
he owed. “$1.75,” said the bartender. 

The kangaroo paid the check and 
was about to walk out when the bar- 
tender, no longer able to restrain his 
curiosity, remarked: “We've never 
had the pleasure of serving a kan- 
garoo here.” 

To which the kangaroo politely and 
promptly replied: “And at these 
prices, it will be a mighty long time 
before you serve another one.” 


*¢¢ 


Psychiatrist: What do you dream 
about at night? 

Player: Baseball. 

Psychiatrist: Don’t you dream 
about anything else? 

Player: Nope, just baseball night 
after night. 

The doctor looking puzzled: Don't 
you ever dream about girls? 

Player: What? And miss my turn 


at bat? 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Mom suddenly had the urge to live 
in the past. She complained to her 


HERE IS WHY.. » Whhe-Wenger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER/DRIER tnusbana: “You used to kiss me,” so 


he leaned over and kissed her on the 

. has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets, creek. “You used to hold my hand.’ 
€ > she said, so he reached out and held 

Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage her hand. “You used to bite me on 

of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every the neck,” added Mom, and Pop 


@ Roller chain square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes | started to walk out of the room. 


If : he _ ae belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. “Where are you going?” asked Mom, 
model (illustrated here) has %%4 ’ ’ and Pop replied: “To get my teeth.” 


transverse steel rods, is equipped @ Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
with rollers, supported on angle iron unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
rails, linked together on 4” centers speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various BEFORE I'm the life 
with steel plates, chain driven over sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, of the part 
a serrated head pulley, equipped and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, —— 
with special fines pickup on foot requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult since I started 
pulley, woven wire mesh screen with to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed on feeds with 
welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines possible only in horizonal coolers. SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 





























_— - ystem and oscillating pel @ Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 
et spreader, and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 


TRYA 


You'll Never be Satisfied 

With Anything Less. 

Write today for illustrated book- et, SINGLE STAGE 

let, specifying tons per hour in | " Availab le in single stage (only 41” height 

largest pellet handled, | ; _— makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- 
neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 


superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 
pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50’ lengths. 


A n er » f Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
wenger Mixer Manu acturing Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling cudeet 


SABETHA, KANSAS : PHONE 111 3037 Nortt Street @ 
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SIAPPLIED GENETICS - 


>)» CATED TO PROGRESS 


BX, ae SS = Sr 
Consisting of the most advanced type buildings and equipment, our 


completely modern plant provides superb facilities for scientific 
PRODU ON aN UMER J ; ; ; 
EFFICIENCY QUALITY breeding work to serve the Industry’s progressive requirements. 





ee F ales 
f : , 


on “4 Rh hd anuneAn 


=O Complete records of precision a et ay i ‘ WN 
measurements on thousands of - : 
S_ & ee ar ay individual pedigree crosses, make 
available for genetic analysis the 
—_—-— complete history of an individual or 


- es —., family, concisely and quickly. 


Before being placed on processing 
line, wing band number of each 
pedigree bird is recorded. 


In 350 single sire pedigree pens, females 
are trap-nested. Eggs are marked with 
dam's number. Chicks are pedigree 
banded for life identification. 


Rating and recording dressability 
as birds come out of mechanical 
picking equipment. 


At nine weeks of age, individual 
pedigree birds are ready for complete 
field and “in plant” measurements. 


Measuring and recording: Skin 
texture, Color, Keel length, Breast 
width, Leg size, Meaty conformation 
and Eviscerated yield. All of this 
data is used in Vantress breeding 
selection work. 


Chas. Vantvess Farms, Jue 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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Results of Swine Tests 
Discussed at Arkansas 
Swine Study Day 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — About 
75 swine producers and agricultural 
leaders from western Arkansas and 
Oklahoma attended the second annual 
Swine Study Day held recently at 
the University of Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Dr. John W. White, vice president 
for agriculture, welcomed the guests. 
Dr. Warren Gifford, head of the de- 
partment of animal industry and vet- 
erinary science, presided over the edu- 
cational event. 

Dr. Paul Noland, associate animal 
husbandman, reported on the value 
of antibiotics in swine rations. He 
said that six-week-old pigs used in 
the experiments were fed 20 mg. of 
antibiotics per pound of feed. “This 
is nearly twice the level ordinarily 





recommended for normal swine ra- 
tions,” he remarked. 

Antibiotics tested were Terramy- 
cin and combinations of bacitracin- 
streptomycin and bacitracin-neomy- 
cin. Each antibiotic and combination 
was fed at eachof three protein levels 
—12, 15 and 18%—+to test the theory 
that antibiotics have some “protein- 
sparing” action. 

During the first 68 days of the 
tests, fastest gains were made by 
pigs receiving a 15% protein ration in 
addition to the antibiotics. But, pigs 
made the cheapest and most efficient 
gains when 18% protein was fed. 

Disregarding level of protein, the 
combination of streptomycin and baci- 
tracin antibiotics produced the fastest 
and most efficient rate of gain. Feed 
cost per pound of gain was least in 
lots receiving no antibiotic. Dr. No- 
land pointed out that this is just one 
test and some of the results are not 
what some researchers would predict. 
Work is being continued to evaluate 
the conditions under which antibiotics 
should be included in swine rations, he 
summarized. 





In discussing results of recent 
swine breeding research at the Ar- 
kansas station, Dr. Noland mentioned 
that a swine breeder needs to be con- 
cerned with how much pigs weigh 
at weaning time or five months of 
age, how much feed it takes to pro- 
duce each pound of meat and wheth- 
er the carcass produced is readily 
accepted by the processor. 

Another topic discussed was the 
feeding value of milo, barley, rice and 
oats for swine. Dr. Noland presented 
this report, also. 

Dr. C. J. Brown, associate animal 
husbandman, discussed the question, 
“What can be expected from a 
planned breeding program?” He em- 


phasized that either a seed stock or | 


commercial breeding program re- 
quires keeping systematic records, an 
unbiased scoring or ranking of breed- 
ing animals and their offspring and 
study and use of information in se- 
lecting breeding animals and plan- 
ning matings for a specific purpose. 
Robert Hallmark, extension animal 
husbandman, told how to operate an 


-the- f nce testing pro- | 
on-the-farm performa & pro- | ritory has been established in Scotts- 


| bluff, Neb., by Chase Bag Co., New 





We learned a lesson 
from a lineman 





“Safety is where I shine,” one of our 
linemen told us recently. “Safety's one 
of the most important parts of my job. 
But saving—and that’s important, too, 
for a family man—that’s too tough. 
Why don’t vou guys in the office make 
it easy for us—like that Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds?” 


Of course, that is exactly what we 
want to do for every one of our people. 
We explained that to our lineman. But 
he certainly made us stop and think. 
Because if he didn’t know about our 
plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
through Payroll Savings, then many 
other employees must be in the same 
position. 


We telephoned our State Savings 
Bond Director for help. He worked out 
a company-wide campaign for us. Ap- 
plication cards were placed in the 
hands of every person on our payroll. 
We had a fair participation when the 
campaign started. But within days 
afterward, we had an excellent per- 
centage of bond buying employees. 


It shows that practical people wel- 
come a chance to set up this sound 
savings plan. Today, particularly, there 
are more payroll savers than ever be- 
fore in peacetime. Look up your State 
Director in the phone book or write: 
Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES WOT PAY FOR TWIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 





J. L. Janda 
NEW TERRITORY—A new sales ter- 


York. J. L. Janda will devote his full 
time to this new territory, which in- 


| cludes western Nebraska, western 
South Dakota, eastern Wyoming, 
| northern Colorado and northwest 


Kansas. The area was formerly serv- 


| iced by Chase from its Kansas City 


sales office. Mr. Janda has been with 


| Chase since 1940, and most recently 


was manager of the firm’s office in 
Denver, 





gram. Adlai Arnold, junior agricultur- 
al economist, reviewed the costs of 
producing feeder pigs in Arkansas. 

Dr. Kendall Scott, assistant animal 
husbandman, discussed rations for 
limiting the nutrient intake of bred 


| sows, gave tips on the recommended 


energy-protein level for growing-fin- 


| ishing swine and discussed space re- 


quirements for growing pigs in con- 


| finement. 


New Representative 


Named by Whitmoyer 


MYERSTOWN, PA.—Henry C. 
Suppan, sales manager for Whit- 
moyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
has announced the appointment of 
D & H Associates, Ogden, Utah, as 
Whitmoyer sales representatives in 
the Far West. D & H will serve the 
area from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Coast. 

D & H Associates is headed by 
Harvey Ashmead and Don Loewe. 
They have a background of experi- 
ence in the veterinary pharmaceutical 
and nutritional field. 

D & H will handle the entire line of 
Whitmoyer vitamin oils and concen- 


| trates, antibiotics, trace minerals, 


poultry and livestock pharmaceu- 
ticals, nutritional products and sani- 
tation products. Warehouse stocks to 


| serve the area are on hand at Salt 
| Lake City, Utah, and Buena Park, 


Cal. A D & H branch office is located 


at Buena Park, Cal. 





Make 
sure 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
females! 
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important decision... 


Sound judgment is important to a profitable business, and never more so 
than in the choice of a hammermill. This crucial decision should not be 
made casually, for years of operation, profitable or otherwise, hang in the 
balance. The hammermill is the most important single piece of equip- 
ment in a feed plant. 





Available with 





attached or separate 
motor driven fan; 


optional crusher feeder. 





AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


(I prem TE 
REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


FOUR SIZES—50 TO 160 H.P. 
DESIGNED FOR PROFITABLE CUSTOM GRINDING 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. DEPT. M —s MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Cherokee County Continues as Georgia Broiler 
Leader; Development of Industry in Area Traced 


field and Jackson—in the same posi- 
tion as in 1957. 

The figures on 1958 broiler produc- 
tion in Georgia by counties bring up 
some interesting historical informa- 
tion on the development of the broiler 
industry in the state (reviewed be- 
low). 

Changes in ranking included a jump 
by White County from 12th to 6th 


By Special Correspondent 


MACON, GA.—Cherokee County 
continues to set the pace for broiler 
production in Georgia, according to 
1958 figures released by the Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

Cherokee County accounted for 
more than 26 million broilers, with | 
Hall and Forsyth counties topping the 
20-million figure, followed by Whit- 








SALESMEN NEED TECHNICAL FACTS ? 


agricon 


PHONE 
CHape! 
2-109) 


515 Woodlands Driv 


Clinton 


iowa 





PELLETED RATIONS 
are here to stay for... 


4 Beef & 
Dairy Cattle 


NATIONAL* Western Bentonite as 
the bonding agent makes 
them more profitable. . . 


Manufacturers of complete pelleted rations ... whether in the 
form of pellets or wafers . . . find their best and most profitable 
bonding agent to be NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 

Feedlot operators admit the conventional methods of livestock 
feeding have become obsolete! A NEW method... the self- 
feeding of a complete pelleted ration to sheep, beef and dairy 
cattle is here to stay. 

Take advantage of this ever increasing market for pelleted 
rations . . . fill in the attached coupon today for additional infor- 
mation on how NATIONAL Western Bentonite can be more 
profitable to YOU! 


Ui) BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
=A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1808 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


*Registered Trademark of National Lead Company — 


2 a a a a a a a 
BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
i 1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS J 


Please send me your lotest literature. 


i NAME . } ; EO i 
COMPANY » Wists s Gis s i 
i ADDRESS .... St eae ee 


Sis inva seereenstts ches ican aMapgal al 


WINNERS—Kenneth Campbell (center) and Gerald Little (right) of the 
Farmers Co-op Co., Barnes City, Iowa, reach one of the high points of their 
recent “Holiday in Chicago,” as they receive a check for $350 as winners 
in the annual Kraylets Greenback Contest for feed dealers sponsored by 
Kraft Foods Co. Presenting the check is Dale (Stormy) Lindstrom, Kraft 
representative of Milan, Ill. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Little won the cash award 
plus a weekend of fun in Chicago for top performance in selling Kraylets, a 
milk based feed product for hogs, during the contest period. They stayed in 
the Lake Tower Motel on Chicago’s lake front. During the weekend, they saw 
a 8-2 victory by the Chicago White Sox over the Baltimore Orioles which 








lasted 17 innings. 





place and a gain by Habersham up to 
7th place. 

According to the latest figures, 52 
counties produced more than 800,000 
broilers each in 1958, with 33 more 
growing 300,000 birds or more (the 
new “volume” used to determine the 
commercial status of a county). The 
state’s 1958 production was 292 mil- 
lion broilers. 

Cherokee County, generally ac- 
cepted as the first place in the North 
Georgia area to go into the commer- 
cial broiler business, produced an esti- 
mated 800,000 less broilers in '58, but 
still stayed ahead of both Hall and 
Forsyth counties, where some in- 
creases were noted. 


Started About 1932 

According to H. A. Maxey, retired 
agricultural agent for Cherokee Coun- 
ty, the production of commercial 
broilers got a start around 1932— 
about the time he came to the area. 
In those days, he said, the average 
flock was around 500 birds and any- 
where from 12 to 14 weeks were re- 
quired to get a 3-lb. or heavier bird. 

Most of these “fryers,” as they were 
called then, were carried to Atlanta 
in crates in pickup trucks or on the 
back seat of the family car. Prices 
were determined by demand and the 
poultry farmer who was delayed by 
a flat tire or a car balking at some 
of the roads and grades in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
suffered a double loss as demand and 
supply came into balance. 


Feed Dealer 

W. L. Lawson, who helped organize 
the Cherokee County Feed Dealers 
Assn. and served as its first president, 
is generally conceded to be the first 
“exclusive feed dealer” in that area. 
Prior to opening his feed store in the 
mid-thirties, such a business was 
usually conducted in connection with 
a grocery or hardware store. 

Ralph Lawson, who has continued 


| his late father’s feed business, recalled 


that the first order was for ten bags 
of chicken feed. Later, when he was 
asked to deliver feed to the farm, 
Mr. Lawson charged a nickel a bag 
and put North Georgia’s first feed 
truck on the road. 

In those days, Mr. Maxey added, 
the farmers usually paid cash for the 
baby chicks with the feed dealers ex- 
tending credit for the feed. When the 
flock was sold and the bills settled, 
“what was left was profit.” 

“Before World War II, such items 





as overhead, labor costs, and deprecia- 
tion on equipment were unknown,” 
Mr. Maxey said. “Sand was used for 
litter and many a grower carried 
water to his birds in barrels. A brick 
oven-like stove was the chief source 
of heat for brooding or during the 
winters. 

“Those were the days, too, before 
the broiler-type chick was developed. 
We raised red-feathered birds, gray 
birds, white birds and some with sev- 
eral colors. Processing—or at least 
feather picking—was pretty much of 
a hand operation, so there wasn’t too 
much concern about some types of 
birds having too many black pin 
feathers. And a lot of broilers were 
sold alive.” 


Processing Plant 


Glen Lawson established the first 
actual poultry processing plant, re- 
modeling an old iceplant in Canton. 
Bob Moore, according to some of the 
“old timers,” was the first to line up 
his markets in Atlanta and then “go- 
ing into broiler production in a big 
way to take care of these customers.” 

In 1940, the first commercial truck 
line began operating into the area 
making regular trips from Canton, 
the county seat, hauling in feed and 
carrying dressed chickens to Atlanta, 
Chattanooga and even as far as New 
Orleans and to Florida cities. 

Most poultrymen give much of the 
credit for establishment of good man- 
agement practices in broiler growing 
to Mr. Maxey, and it has often been 
remarked that his tireless efforts to 
have the farmers use the poultry 
manure on their worn-out land has 
contributed much to the sound agri- 
cultural health of the county, which 
is not entirely dependent on broiler 
production. 

Rationing of meat during World 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























War II is named as the one big factor 
that led to broiler growing as an in- 
dustry—and its spread to almost all 
sections of North Georgia—as well as 
North Alabama, too. 

By this time, the government had 
moved in and “froze” the price of live 
broilers in Cherokee, Hall and Forsyth 
counties, where the broiler industry 
was flourishing. To get away from 
this regulation, flocks began springing 
up in the adjacent counties. The broil- 
ers were marketed outside the three 
“frozen” counties—many in Atlanta, 
Chattanooga and Birmingham. 

The solution to that problem wasn’t 
quite so simple, Mr. Maxey remem- 
bered. 

Sometimes, a flock was “taken 
down” with some malady and the gov- 
ernment inspectors would give the 
grower permission to sell the birds 
where he could. 

Ingenuity, too, played a prominent 
role, especially among people who 
still remembered “Yankee troops.” 
Chicken running became quite a pro- 
ject. A truck would be loaded with 
crated birds and moved down the 
road toward Gainesville or other des- 
tination in Cherokee, Hall or Forsyth 
counties, under the watchful eyes of 
the inspectors. 

Meanwhile, birds were being hauled 
to a rendezvous on some lonely road 
—in pickup trucks or the family car, 
then loaded onto a large truck, and 
in the dark of the night, headed for 
Chattanooga where live _ broilers 
brought as much as 45¢ Ib.—with no 
price controls. 

Feed wasn’t always easy to come 
by either, during those hectic days. 
One manufacturer assured the broil- 
er folks they would get chicken feed. 
He pointed out that he had certain 
“quotas” of other feed to make, too 
However, he added that even though 
some of the feed shipped in might be 
listed as hog or dairy feed “go ahead 
and feed it to your chickens—they 
can’t read the tags.” 

Area Enlarged 

By the close of the war, the broil- 
er business had become a flourishing 
business through all of North Georgia 
and was spreading into the area, gen- 
erally described as the southern or 
eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, extending from around Tupelo, 
Miss., on the west, easterly into the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and 
sprawling southward to Jackson, 
Miss., and Montgomery, Ala. 

Within the past few years, the 
southern boundary has been pushed 
closer and closer to the Gulf Coast 
as broiler production has proven profi- 
table in the Deep South—a region 
once considered unsuited for poultry. 

Contract broiler growing, with the 
resulting program of integrated op- 
eration, got its start as more process- 
ing plants were built in the area. 

Most of the “old-timers” indicate 
the processors sparked the contract 
growing to assure themselves of suffi- 
cient volume of broilers to operate 
their plants. From that it was a step 
until hatcheries joined up, for the 
same general reason. Then came the 
contractor to supervise the actual 
production, and within a short time, 
the feed dealers and small manufac- 
turers were all a part of the industry. 

The broiler business has come a 
long way in a little more than two 
decades, Mr. Maxey pointed out, and 
Cherokee County has never lost the 
lead in broiler production in North 
Georgia. 

SSS ee 


NEW FEED FIRM 
HENDERSON, N. C.—Dixie Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., capitalized at $200,000, 
was organized here recently by Ron- 
ald D. Smith and others to grind 
feed. 
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when you sell 


SANG NE EEN 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS CALF FORMULA 


trients, vitamins and minerals, plus aureomycin 
to prevent scours and colds. 


When you're a Calvita dealer, 
YOU SELL REPEATING FARM PROFITS 
+ YOU SELL RESULTS! e So easy to feed .. . calves love it. . . Calvita 


mixes instantly and stays mixed! Calves can’t 


CALVITA DOES ALL THIS! resist the sweet flavor and aroma. 
e A little goes a long way . . . 25 Ibs. of famous 
Calvita mixed with water makes more than 420 Get all the facts today. Sell famous Calvita 
Ibs. liquid formula . . . enough to feed one 
calf 6 weeks. Calf Formula and get the benefits of Cal- 
vita’s aggressive promotion and sales helps. 


e Easily as good as whole milk... calves thrive : : 
on it... Calvita is a scientifically balanced and mee yy open the door for related dairy 
er es. 


fortified formula containing the essential nu- 


FOR PROFITS... Sell PROFITS, Sel] CALVITA 


Write for complete franohise facts: 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


3401 HIAWATHA AVE. (Manufacturers of Calvita) MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 
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column inch. No discount on ads ordered 


more than one insertion. 
“ad All Want Ads cash with order. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
TT 


DAFFIN FEED UNIT. GOOD CONDITION. 
Vriced reasonable. Address Ad No. 6082, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

ail 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


USED CHAMPION FEED MILL AND MIX- 
er unit for sale. Good condition. Hydrau- 
lic system. Mounted on 1955 Dodge truck. 
Price $4,800. Simmonds Produce Co., De- 
Graff, Minn. 


PNEUMATIC “FEED-PUMP” UNITS, WILL 
Pump or Air-Convey Pellets & any Free 
Flowing Material up to 6000 ft. A Pack- 
age Unit or “Bid-it-yr-self."" Nolder Co., 
Box 14, Corena Del Mar, Calif. 








SALE: ALUMINUM TANKS, 22,000, 18,000, 
3,000 gal. Dewatering presses: Davenport 
No. 1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36", 3—Louis- 
ville retary steam tube dryers, 6x60’, 6’x 
25 4’ dia. stainless steel spray dryers 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th S8t., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


MOBILE — OVERHAULED BY 
Lepot. Excellent condition. 
and reletter. Time on diesel 
speedometeer reading on GMC 
axle 54,500. Contact 
Wis. 


DAFFIN 
Daffin 
Will repaint 
3640 hours 
truck with two speed 
Stuart B. Nash, Ripon 


Service 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, Burrows, ©. K. and Fair- 
banks bagging scales; Union Special, Min- 
neapolis and Wilcox & Gibbs sewing 
heads. Whizzer bagging conveyors, bins. 
Winborns, Mill Bquipment Service, Wil- 
liamsburg, lowa. 





SELF-UNLOADING 


BULK FEED 
BODIES 


Dodgen 4'/-ton, like new— 
mounted on '44 Chev. truck.. 
$850.00 


Dodgen 6-ton on 1948 Chev. 
truck—A-! condition, $1250.00 


Brand new 12° grain box with 
new Pak-Master auger unload- 
ing att. New 8-ton hoist—new 
PTO mounted on clean 1947 
Chev. truck . $2450.00 


@ Above Bodies Sold Without 
Trucks If Desired. 


20' Van Body—7' sides. Rear 
and curb side doors. Excellent 
condition. Priced to sell. 


Steel 8' x 6° Dump Box—10-T. 
$135.00 


New Pak-Master 


Hopper type or comb. bag & 
bulk, mounted on 1956 Dodge 
V-8 2-ton—1955 Ford F-600— 
1954 Intl. 160, or without truck. 


SNYDER-MEYLOR CO. 


Sheldon, lowa 
Phone 58 








CRACKER — 3 SIZES. REQUIRES 
h.p. motor. Practically new Kelly- 


CORN 
7% 

Duplex. H. P. Klahold Feed Co., Preston, 

Md. 





FEED MILL EQUIPMENT AT A SAVINGS, 
Corn cracker, 8. Howes Roto-Shear with 
26 h.p. motor, 2 ton Kelly-Duplex mixer, 
2 Exact Weight bagging scales, Union Spe- 
cial sewing head, model 80600, with mo- 
tor. Eureka Mills, 3515 Gratiot, St. Louis 
3, Mo., Prospect 1-0769. 





TRIUMPH CORN SHELLER, SCHUTTE 
Hammer Mill 60 h.p. size w/o motor, 
Carter Dise Separator, 2 Grass Seed Clean- 
ers, Eureka Corn Cutter & Cleaner, Seed 
Treater w/% h.p. motor, Graver Percent- 
age Grain Mixer, line shafts, pulleys, other 
mill equipment. Blenda Life Inc., Green 
Isle, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 





pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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SALESMAN 
FARM SEED 


Mon 30-40 with Purina or similar back- 
ground to cover established Western Wis- 
consin territory selling heavily researched, 
advertised Teweles/Badger farm seed. This 
is important position for aggressive mer- 
chandiser experienced with dealer trade 
and form resale. Seed experience not nec- 
essary. Excellent salary; profit sharing plan. 
Our employees know of this ad. 


L. TEWELES SEED CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 

















Agricultural 
Writer 


Outstanding opportunity with lead- 
ing agency serving progressive, na- 
tionally recognized clients. Appli- 
cants should have background in 
feed or animal medicant field and 
experience in preparation of ads, 
radio and promotional material. 
Suburban living, responsibility and 
financial return for aggressive, well 
qualified person. 

Send resume, salary requirement in 
full confidence, to: Chas. H. Hut- 
son, account executive, MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 














E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 





FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


Balto. 24, Md. 





HELP WANTED 
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MAN FOR SALES AND SERVICE IN Lo- 
eal turkey and poultry operations. Home 
every night Pine Manor Feeds, Inc., 
Goshen, Ind. 





SALESMEN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON 
farmers to sell aluminum gate on com- 
mission and incentive basis. Contact: Pio- 
neer Industries, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SALESMAN TO COVER OHIO, INDIANA, 
Kentucky, West Virginia territory—for a 
leading mineral-vitamin supplement man- 
ufacturer. Prefer man with knowledge of 
feeds and feeding and familiar with feed 
manufacturing. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Reply to: Vit-A-Way, Inc., 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER, FEED AND 
fertilizer. Must be middle-age and stable, 
preferably experienced in agriculture 
sales. Must be willing to move residence 
Excellent salary and expenses. Small con 
centrated territory, deep South. Informa- 
tion confidential Address Ad No. 5091, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MIXED FERTILIZER SALES REPRESEN- 
tative seasoned and experienced in lowa 
or Minnesota territory selling at dealer 
level, Salary travel expense, incentive 
bonus, plus f benefits. Write or call 
Chas * Longaker, Director of Sales-Fer- 
tilizer, Ozark-Mahoning Co., 310 West 6th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 


SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS-SALESMEN 
Manufacturer animal health products, 
antibiotic vitamin mineral supplements 
Territories open Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, other states. Expenses, salary, com- 
mission Give details, experience, refer- 
ences. Address Ad No. 4510, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 
WANTED: SALES MANAGER. DIVISION- 
il es manager to take complete charge 
for nationally known mill with 
Knowledge of grain 
helpful Relocate small, progres- 
midwestern town. Send resume sta- 
education and experience. Reply Ad 
No 88 Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
TS v er 


FOR SALE: HATCHERY AND FEED MILL 
in one of the best farm sections in Wis 
consin. Reason for selling, age and doc 

orders. Yerks Hatchery and Feed 

Markesan, Wis. 


wing business 











tor's 


Mill, 


FOR SALE: MODERN FEED MILL AND 
bulk installation in Iowa. Sold 1,800 tons 
of a well known brand of feed and 6,000 
tons of grinding and mixing in 1958. Fi 
nancial assistance available. Address Ad 
No. 5065, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WILL SELL ALL OR PART, WITH OP- 
tion to buy balance later, feed and grain 
business in good California location, 
equipped to manufacture and deliver 
sacked and bulk. $30,000 handles. Address 
Ad No. 5058, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 

ind feed mills in Indiana. Fi 

irranged on most, 
cturing plant in South 
servicing over three 
accounts. Boyer & 
Broker, Milroy, Ind 


also 


hundred 
Nail, Real 


wholesale 
Estate 


FOR SALE—MODERN FEED MILL WITH 
push button operation on railroad siding 
equippe handling bulk feed. Pellet 
equipment, bulk unloading facilities for 
200 ton day, 100 ton mash production 
day Address Ad No. 5081 Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—MODERN FEED MILL AND 
bulk tallation, $170,000 volume in 1958 
$250.00 nticipated in 1959. 70,000 broil- 
ers, 26,000 turkeys, 10,000 layers, and 800 
hogs n feed, diversified feed territory, 
has great potentiality, could add hatchery 
prograr selling to dissolve partnership 
Midwest Realty Co., phone MA 4-6916, 

P.O, Box 57, Joplin, Mo. 








MA@HINERY WANTED 
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ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








| Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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SALESMAN—38, MARRIED, B.S. AGRIC., 
employed, experienced, desires job in 
southern state as salesman or poultry 
service man with progressive feed dealer. 
Address Ad No. 6080, Feedstuffs, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn. 


NUTRITIONIST DESIRES POSITION IN 
feed industry with quality control or re- 
search. Bachelor's degree in animal hus 
bandry and master’s degree in animal 
nutrition. Farm background. Statistical 
training. Analytical experience. Age 27 
Married. Address Ad No, 6090, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

GENERAL SALES MANAGER OR GEN- 
eral manager—Successful progressive rec- 
ord of volume and profits. Broad agri 
business management background in 
sales, nutrition, research, advertising, ac 
quisition and organization — including 
Feed, seed, fertilizer and poultry process- 
ing. College graduate. Age 46. Address 
Ad No. 5061, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A MAN OF 
proven ability in sales and management, 
settled, sober and hard working, I'm your 
man. Hold two college degrees in agricul 
ture, 40 years of age, married and one 
child. Can give highest references. At 
present hold next to top executive posi- 
tion in an old and well established firm 
doing multi-million dollar business an- 
nually Desires change for personal rea- 
sons. Address Ad No. 5083, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 





Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 


Moisture Testers 


Remember ali Seedburo Steinlites are re 


prices write Dept. FS. 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 














Central Soya Names 


New Office Manager 


FT. WAYNE, IND. Plans for 
opening a grain division office in St. 
Louis, Mo., and for leasing elevator 
space from the 
Russell - Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, 
Iil., for use in its 
grain merchandis- 
ing business, have 
been announced 
by the Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Ft. 
Wayne. 

Richard C. Bo- 
strom has been 
named manager of 
the new office, 
which will be located in the Mer- 
chants Exchange Building, and wili 
be responsible for grain merchandis- 
ing and soybean buying operations, 
including the elevator space at Alton. 

Mr. Bostrom comes to his new 
position from Central Soya’s Gibson 
City, Ill, plant, where he was assis- 
tant grain buyer. 

The new office will also provide 
headquarters for David J. Conway, 
Central Soya’s marine superintend- 
ent, who was formerly located in the 
Arcade Building. 


R. C. Bostrom 


Faber Formula Feeds 


Sales Manager Named 


PEORIA, ILL.—Jerrold E. Haddix 
of Buckhannon, W. Va., has accepted 
a position as sales manager of Faber 
Formula Feeds, division of Faber In- 
dustries, Inc., Peoria. 

Mr. Haddix was educated at Tri- 
State College, Angola, Ind., and 
Bowling Green (Ohio) University. He 
was employed as a territory repre- 
sentative with Kasco Mills, Inc., To- 
ledo, Ohio, at the time of its merger 
with Wirthmore Mills, also of Toledo, 
when he was made a district man- 
ager. Mr. Haddix is a vice president 
of the West Virginia Feed Dealers 
Assn. 





Armour Tests Beeves 
Dressing at 600 Lb. 


PETIT JEAN STATE PARK, 
ARK.—Armour & Co. is experiment- 
ing with beef animals which dress 
out at about 600 lb.—something like 
200 Ib. less than the present average 
—according to Dr. H,. J. Hill, Denver, 
Colo., director of Armour’s beef cat- 
tle research. 


Addressing the recent annual con- | 
vention of Arkansas Veterinary Prac- | 
titioners here, Dr. Hill said beef ani- | 


mals produced today tend to be too 
fat to suit the whims of housewives. 

He noted that many consumers 
want fine-marbled quality, but don’t 
want to pay premium prices for the 
tallowish fat which has always gone 
with good steaks. 

In Armour’s experiments, he said, 
cattle weight reduction is in excess 
fat. 

Dr. Hill believes that rigid control 
of breeding is the secret to producing 
animals which yield meat suited to 
the taste of today’s consumer. 


Hen Numbers Are Up 
In Southeastern N.M. 


HOBBS, N.M.—There has been an 
increase of laying hens in southeast- 
ern New Mexico during the last two 
years. In the Hobbs area alone the 
number has increased from 15,000 a 
year ago to about 30,000 now. 

Part of this has been in a new 
poultry farm established by Jewell 
McAdoo who put in 9,000 laying hens 
and plans to increase it by several 
thousand a year. 

Most of the poultry owners are buy- 
ing a complete feed from retail feed 
dealers, according to Jack West, 
manager of a local poultry and egg 
company. Mr. McAdoo, however, is 
hauling feed in a 15-ton truck from 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

“Most of the new poultry operators 
have gotten along well considering 
low egg prices,” said Mr. West. “They 
are developing local sales outlets, and 
usually get better prices for the eggs.” 

Local feed dealers do not think 
this will become an important poultry 
area, either for laying hens or broil- 
ers. They say that west Texas has 
increased its laying flocks rapidly and 
these eggs are flooding the towns of 
eastern New Mexico. 

HIGHER QUALITY 


wearmeareo HAMMERS 


Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
ts on h and Ask 
fer prices. 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 





























DOING SPECIAL JOBS WELL 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 





Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk ma- 
terials withthe 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 Ibs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 
phone. 


Only $295 


{ 


WEIGH 


BURROWS BURRO 


Burrows Equipmeat Co. 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ili. 





SALES MEETING-—Managers and dealers of the Farm- 
well Feed division of Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, attended a sales training meeting at Brown’s 
Geneva Beach Resort near Alexandria, Minn., recently. 
“Optimistic Merchandising” was the keynote of the meet- 
ing. Sales techniques, product information and customer 
service methods were discussed and suggested. 

Farmwell personnel in attendance were 
Darrel Rosenow, Long Prairie, 
Ernest Riddle, Wheaton, Mirn.; 
Robert Larson, Battle Lake, Minn.; John Wold, Thief River Falls, 


John Norblom, 
Aberdeen, 8.D.; 


Olson, Buffalo, Minn.; 
Gjernes, Thief River Falls, Minn.; 
Morris, Minn.; 


Minn.; Mike Spain, 
Roy Sheldon, 


Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


- 


oer 


Ipswich, 8.D.; 
soa, N.D.; 
Minn. ; 
Minneapolis; 
Nold, nutritionist, 
Votava, Carrington, 
Bob Emerson, 
Lake, Minn.; 


Enderlin, N.D.; 
son, superintendent, 
Lyle Bye, Wendell, 
Alexandria, Minn.; 
Alexandria, Minn. ; 
Minn. ; 
Wanamingo, Minn. ; 


(left to right): Sig 


Minn.; Carl 


sales manager, 
Louis Thares, Cc. L. 


Bill Bina, New Effington, 8.D.; 
Milt Chapin, 
Roger Hartung, 
Marshall 
Minneapolis 
N.D.; dim Potter, 
superintendent, 
Alan Spanier, 
Jack Conlee, vice president merchandise, 
Warren Olson 
Fullerton, N.D.; 
Minn. ; 
Erwin 
Jim Thompson, sales representative, 
Loa Dahiquist, 
Ben Brau, sales representative, 
Me Millan, vice president and secretary, 
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doe Bishop, Hankin- 
Minn.; Kd Haapala, V anamingo, 
Minn. ; Les Rickert, credit manager, 
sales representative, St. Paal; Ken 
Art Johnson, Barrett, Minn.; Prank 
line manager, Minneapolis; 
Verner (Olson, Hibow 
Carrington, N.D.; 
Clff Nichols, 
Minneapolis; Karl Nel 
Arden Ness, Olivia, Minn.; 
Anderson, sales representative 
Fullerton, N.D.; Al Weneman, 
Alexandria, 
Mernie Lraget, 
Barrett, Minn.; 
Minneapolis. 


Staples 
Bertha, 
HBattig 


Minneapolis ; 
sales representative, 
Minneapolis ; 
purchasing, 


Peal 
l imer, 


grain sales, Minneapolis; 





Change in Egg Support 
Program Suggested by 


Canadian Federation 


WINNIPEG — The Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture at its semi- 
annual meeting here recently recom- 
mended that the federal government 
abandon its plans for a deficiency pay- 
ment program of supports for eggs. 
The recommendations were that: 

1. No deficiency payments system 
of egg support prices be established. 

2. At the earliest possible time the 
mandatory provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Act respecting eggs 
be repealed. 

3. A program of market price sup- 
ports be set at a level that will not 
provide incentive to the integrator, or 
produce persistent over-production. 

4. Because it would appear that the 
lowering of supports sufficiently in 
eastern Canada would, 


sively low supports in the western 
provinces, the market supports in the 
future be established on a flat sup- 
port price at all main assembly points 
across Canada. 


5. In planning action on market | 
support policy, the government make | 


forward announcements of its inten- 
tions so that the production programs 
of producers may from now on be un- 
dertaken in full knowledge of what 
the government'’s policy is going to be. 

The board of directors of Canada’s 
national farm organization also rec- 
ommended that when the expected 


if freight dif- | 
ferentials be retained, result in exces- | 


changes in the hog grade schedule are 
made, the incentive to quality produc- 
tion be increased by raising the fed- 
eral premium to $3 from the present 

2 for A grade hogs. The farm group 
recommended that the federal premi- 
um of $1 per hog on B grade hogs be 
retained for 18 months after the grade 
schedule is changed, at which time the 
premium should also be removed from 
the B grade and added to the A grade 
premium. 

The Canadian Federation recom- 
mended that the federal government 
not adopt its proposed program of de- 
ficiency payments for hogs, but in- 
stead stay with the market price sup 
port system. The organization felt 
that a deficiency program for hogs 
with no government offer to purchas« 
in the market, could result in a chao 
tic market situation if implemented 
before there is an opportunity for ho 
producers in Canada to adjust to meet 
existing conditions. 

For these reasons, the CFA asked 
for the abandonment of the govern- 
ment’s proposed deficiency payment 
program, and for the continuation of 
a market support program, with offers 
to purchase the product when condi 
tions warrant. 

oe - 
SECOND FIRE 

EGAN, S. D 

in a year at 


The second fire with- 
Egan Cooperative Ele 
vator property here caused loss of 
$40,000 in grain and undetermined 
loss to a feed mill recently, according 
to O’Deen Brenden, elevator mana- 
ger 





ADVERTISING COUNCIL—The second meeting of the 
sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., was held recently 
It was attended by feed manufacturers’ 
advertising representatives from six states. Objectives 
of the group are to provide a means of assembly for feed — Peris, 
advertising managers and/or their delegated agency repre- ‘ 
Problems of a mutual 
nature will be discussed at the meetings. 


Midwest Feed Advertising Council, 


in Kansas City. 


sentatives in the Midwest area. 


Left to right around the tables are: 


Bert Bremson, 
Jacobs Advertising Agency, Kansas City; Ray Van Poucke, Ames 


lowa) Keliable 
Co., Chicage; 


sas City; 


Kansas City; 
Leonard Keefe, 

Berell & Jacobs, 
Dee Moines: 
onner T. Flynn, 
the Dow Agency, 
ucts Co., Atlantic, 
Agency, 
isen. 
St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
Ray Ammon, 


Bozell & 


Preducts Co 
dim Reese 
Kd Segrist, the Biddle Co 
Consumers Cooperative 
teed Manufacturers Assen 
Vern Lundin 
consultant, 
Kansas 
Keb Vaughn, 
Lessing Advertising Co., 
Omaha; W. B 
lowa 
Des Moines; John Weseman, Midwest Peed Manufacturers 
Left to right inside the table 
Bob Backley, 
the Quaker Oats Co., St 


Poultry and Egg Firm 
Opens Memphis Plant 


MEMPHIS 
& Eggs Co., Inc., 
plant at 425 St. Paul St. here 

‘he wholesale firm, which has egg 
contracts with We-Ona, By-Ryt and 
other food chains, maintains its own 
chicken flocks in Des Arc, Ark. The 

ympany presently has 60,000 chick- 
ns on 20 farms and hopes to have 
100,000 laying hens by the end of the 
year. The chicken farms comprise the 
largest industry in Des Arc 

Consolidated is a merger of Col- 
bert Egg Co. and J&W Poultry Co., 
both of Memphis. Nate H. Goler, com- 
and former head of 
firm, said the merger 
enables the company to better uti- 
lize invested capital and to provide 
more efficient service. The plant now 
employs 25 men and maintains eight 
delivery trucks. 

——=P— 


Feed Man Promoted 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—-The promo- 
tion of Wilbert Crabtree to the 
tion of assistant feed mill superinten- 
dent at its Gibson City, IIL, plant, 
has been announced by the Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 

Mr. Crabtree joined Central Soya 

1942. He was promoted to pellet 
in 1945 and to line operator 
later that same year. In 1957, he be- 
came manufacturing foreman in the 
feed mill, and in 1958 was promoted 
to feed mill supervisor 


Consolidated Poultry 
has opened its new 


pany secretary 


the Colbert 


posi- 


operator 





Arne Dennertcin, the 
James A. Reese Advertising 
Kansas City; John Carrell 
lieyd Larson, Midwest 
Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Mankato, Minn.; 


(hunker Oates 
gency, Kan 


Kansas City; 
Harvey Hergren, 
Hubbard Milling Ce., 
Cedar Falls, lowa; Wayne Heavers, 
City; O. L. (Dell) Miller, Sapereweet 
Quisenberry Mills, Kansas City; 
Des Moines; Jack Dow, 
(Bill) Cook, Walnut Grove Pred 
Roger Johnson Advertising 


Anen 


Roger Johnson, 


Dannen Mills, Ine., 
Des Moines, and 


Ray Gould, 
Wesley Day & Co., 
doseph 
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High-Moisture Corn 
Used Efficiently by 


Cows in Illinois Test 


URBANA, ILL.— The decision of 
whether or not to feed high-moisture 
corn rather than dry corn to dairy 
cows will depend on some other things 
besides feeding value. 

That's the conclusion reached by 
dairy scientists at the University of 
Illinois after tests last winter to com- 
pare results of feeding high-moisture 
corn with dry corn to the dairy herd 
there. 

K. E. Harshbarger, University of Il- 
linois dairy scientist in charge of the 
experimental work, reports that these 
test results show dairy cattle make 
efficient use of high-moisture corn. 
But it is not superior in feeding value 
to regular corn. 

Such things as harvesting losses 
and cost of storage before deciding 
whether to switch to feeding high- 





moisture corn, will have to be consid- 
ered, Mr. Harshbarger believes. 
Corn used in the experiments was 
harvested at 25, 30 and 35% moisture. 
It was stored in concrete stave silos, 
and top unloaders were used to re- 
move enough for feeding each day. 


1.40 Ib. for the heifers getting 25% 
moisture corn; 1.43 lb., 30% corn; 
1.52 Ib., 35% corn; and 1.55 Ib., 14% 
corn. 
Regular corn in the test was fed 
ground. The high-moisture corn was 
fed as shelled corn as it came from 
the silo. Whether grinding is needed 
to increase digestibility and utiliza- 
tion of the “soft” high-moisture corn 
was not determined. 

Results of another experiment 





showed that grinding high-moisture 
corn does increase its feeding value, 
according to Mr. Harshbarger. 

In another feeding trial with 27 
milking cows, three groups of cows 
were fed rations with the three levels 
of high-moisture corn. Each group of 
cows was fed one kind of corn for 
seven weeks and then switched to an- 
other kind until each group had been 
fed each kind of corn. In addition, 
the cows were all fed corn silage, 
sorghum silage and oat silage, 6 Ib. 
of hay a day and 2 Ib. of a soybean 
meal-mineral mixture. 

So far as milk production was con- 
cerned, the dairy scientist says, there 
were almost no differences. Average 
daily milk production corrected to 4% 
butterfat was 30.5 lb. for the cows on 
25% moisture corn, 30.9 Ib. for the 
cows on 30% moisture corn, and 31.5 
lb. for the cows on 35% moisture 
corn. Efficiency of feed utilization by 
all three groups was the same. 





Look at the 


plant can do for you. 


a: 
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Nationwide Acceptance of 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS! 


Look anywhere in America and you'll find industry’s Number 1 
choice is Anderson Expellers! Such leadership results from having 
the best equipment on the market. Anderson’s engineers pursue 
vigorously a program of research and development in the fields 
of engineering design and metallurgy. As new designs are tested 
and proved, they are rapidly incorporated into Expeller manufac- 
ture. This constant attention to new ideas, methods and materials 
makes Anderson Expellers the outstanding machine in its field 
today. Look at the map. Find an Expeller installation near you. 
Let us show you without obligation what an Expeller equipped 








ve 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Only Anderson makes Expellers ! 








Each red dot represents 
an Expeller installation 














Three Men Promoted 
By A. E. Staley Firm 


DECATUR, ILL.— Promotions of 
three men in the formula feed sales 
department of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. have 
been announced by 
E. E. Rhodes, 
manager of the 
company’s soybean 
division. 

Rudy Dennis 
was named admin- 
istrative assistant 
to T. L. Mitchell, 
manager of formu- 
la feed sales; 
Charles F. Hicks, 
was named direc- 
tor of merchandising, education and 
advertising, and Robert H. Dibb was 
named advertising supervisor. 

Mr. Dennis has been with the 
Staley company for 22 years, 21 of 
which were in feed sales and advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Hicks joined Staley in 1957 as 
director of formula feed sales educa- 
tion. He has 30 years experience in 
feed sales merchandising, egg and 
poultry products promotion and exten- 
sion work with Quaker Oats, Ralston 
Purina, International Baby Chick 
Assn. and the Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 

Mr. Dibb came to the Staley Co. as 
a management trainee after gradua- 
tion from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1958. 


Joe Miller Joins 


Evans Grain Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS—Joe Miller has 
joined the Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
and will be associated with the coun- 

2 as try elevator and 
grain merchandis- 
ing departments. 
Mr. Miller started 
' his grain career in 

| 1936 in the ac- 
counting depart- 
- ment of Morgen- 

stern-Pyle Eleva- 
tor Co. and the 
Robinson Milling 
Co. of Salina. In 
June, 1941, he be- 
came office man- 
ager of the Morgenstern-Pyle Eleva- 
tor Co. On June 1, 1949, Mr. Miller 
was admitted as a partner of the Pyle 
Elevator Co., and also became gener- 
al manager of that firm. Recently the 
Pyle Elevator Co. sold its holdings, 
which are now being operated by the 
Evans Grain Co. The Evans firm op- 
erates elevators in Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado. 


R. H. Dibb 








Joe Miller 








and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 

VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 
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ever, it will be necessary for the feed 
manufacturer to write to FDA out- 
lining his proposed change. He then 
will be informed whether or not a 
supplemental application is required. 
If a supplemental application is not 
required, he can go ahead with the 
change even though his feed might 
contain an estrogen or arsenical. If it 
is determined that a supplemental ap- 
plication is required, the change 
would not be permitted if the feed 
contained an arsenical or estrogen, 
for that would bring rejection under 
the interpretation of the Delaney 
amendment as the product would lose 
its “prior sanction” exemption from 
the food additive law. 

A paragraph of the statement pub- 
lished in the Federal Register this 
week reads as follows: “The submis- 
sion of a supplemental new drug ap- 
plication is not required for changes 
made in the new drug, or in its la- 
beling, or in the manufacturing fa- 
cilities, or controls under which it is 
produced, that are not significant 
from the standpoint of the safety of 
the new drug as established by the 
original new drug application. The 
holder of an effective new drug ap- 
plication should submit to the new 
drug branch, in writing, full details 
of any proposed change or changes, 
and he will be notified in writing 
whether, in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s opinion, a supplemental 
application is required for such 
change or changes.” 

The changes that will be permitted 
will apply to the feed constituents of 
the feed, it was explained by Dr. 
Charles Durbin, FDA veterinary med- 
ical director. This includes sources of 
the various nutrients, If a feed manu- 
facturer wanted to add another drug 
to the feed, a supplemental applica- 
tion would be required. 

It is expected that feed manufac- 
turers will be able to make certain 
changes in ingredients and make 
some variations in protein and energy 
level, for example, but major changes 
which would alter the basic nature of 
the feed will not be permitted. Also, 
it should be noted that each case will 
be handled on its own. 

While various changes will be per- 
mitted in feeds having effective new 
drug applications, it may be noted 
that new uses of estrogens and ar- 
senicals will not be permitted if new 
drug applications are required. (How- 
ever, certain arsenicals are old drugs 
and in themselves would not come 
under the new drug application re- 
quirements. ) 

Although the new regulation is ex- 
pected to be of help primarily in 
connection with the Delaney amend- 
ment problems, it also applies across 
the board when it comes to supple- 
mental new drug applications. 

In connection with the new regula- 
tion, John Cipperly, Feedstuffs’ 
Washington correspondent, advises 
that the regulation should be read in 
relation to the earlier policy state- 
ment dealing with veterinary drugs 
under the Delaney amendment. 
(Feedstuffs, May 30). 

One should not take great hope, 
reported Mr. Cipperly, that this will 
be the first break in the administra- 
tive log-jam facing the industry. It 
has been called a “mincing step for- 
ward,” but is about the best that can 
be expected at this time under the 
critical conditions which the Delaney 
amendment has created. 

Following is the text of the new 
FDA statement: 

TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 

Chapter 1—Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare 

Subchapter C—Drugs. Part 130— 
New Drugs 

Subpart A—Procedural and Inter- 
pretative Regulations 
Supplemental New-Drug Applications 

Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
trend unchanged: 144 Ib in leas 


Act (Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055; 21 
U.S.C. 371) and under the authority 
delegated to the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (22 
F.R. 1045, 23 F.R. 9500; 21 CFR, 1958 
Supp., Drugs, (21 CFR, 1958 Supp., 
130.9) are amended as follows: 


1. Section 130.9 is amended by des- | 


ignating the present text of the sec- 


tion as paragraph (A); by changing 
the fifth sentence to read: “A supple- | 


mental application is not required 
when the article is no longer a new 
drug, under the labeling submitted in 
the new-drug application, unless the 
proposed change itself causes it to 
become a new drug” and by designa- 
ting this sentence as paragraph (C). 

2. Section 130.9 is further amended 
by adding thereto a new paragraph 
designated as (B). 

As amended, SS 130.9 reads as 
follows: 

SS 130.9 Supplemental Applica- 
tions. 

(A) After an application is effec- 
tive, a supplemental application may 
propose changes. The supplemental 
application may omit statements 
made in the effective application con- 
cerning which no change is proposed. 
A supplemental application should be 
submitted for any change beyond the 
variations provided for in the appli- 
cation, that may alter the conditions 
of use, the labeling, the safety, iden- 
tity, strength, quality, or purity of 
the drug or the adequacy of manu- 
facturing methods, facilities, or con- 
trols to preserve them. When neces- 
sary for the safety of the drug, a 
supplemental application may be re- 
quired to specify a period of time 
within which the proposed change 
will be made; and in such case the 
distribution of the drug after such 
time without such change constitutes 
distribution without an effective new- 
drug application. If a material 
change is made from the representa- 
tions in an effective application for a 
new drug before a supplement is ef- 
fective for such change, the applica- 


tion may be suspended under SS | 


130.27. 

(B) The submission of a supple- 
mental new-drug application is not 
required for changes made in the new 
drug, or in its labeling, or in the 
manufacturing: facilities, or controls 
under which it is produced, that are 
not significant from the standpoint 
of the new drug as established by the 
original new-drug application. 
holder of an effective new-drug appli- 
cation should submit to the New 
Drug Branch, in writing, full details 
of any proposed change or changes, 
and he will be notified in writing 
whether, in the food and drug ad- 
ministration’s opinion, a supplemental 
application is required for such 
change or changes. 

(C) A supplemental application is 
not required when the article is no 
longer a new drug, under the labeling 
submitted in the new-drug applica- 
tion, unless the proposed change it- 
self causes it to become a new drug. 


Compliance with the notice of pro- 


posed rule-making, public procedure, | 


and delayed effective date contem- 


plated by Section 4 of the Adminis- | 


trative Procedure Act is not neces- 
sary in connection with the promul- 
gation of this order and would be 


contrary to the public interest, and | 


I so find, since the amendment ef- 
fected relieves the affected industry 
of certain restrictions heretofore ap- 
plied and since the public and the 
affected industry will benefit by the 
earliest effective date. 

Effective date. This order shall be- 
come effective upon publication in 
the Federal Register. 

(Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055, as amend- 
ed; 21 U.S.C. 371. Interprets or ap- 


plies Sec. 505, 52 Stat. 1052, 1053; 21 | 


U.S.C. 355.) 

Dated: Aug 7, 1959. « 

Geo. P. Larrick, Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs. 
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The | 


NEW PROFITS 
BEGIN THE DAY 
YOU BECOME 

A KENT FEEDS 
DEALER sisi jr, 


backed by service and 
promotion, that means 
more profit for you 





A quality feed—The proof of quality is in the results. 
Ask any Kent feeder why he's using Kent Feeds. He'll 
tell you that he's making more profit from his feeding 
operation because Kent does a better job. Look at 
the show winners. Every year Kent-fed livestock take 
top honors. And these winners are fed the same Kent 
Feeds you will be selling to your customers. 


Service to you and your customers—Kent is continu- 
ally looking for ways to help both dealer and feeder. 
Recently, Kent held a dealer clinic (covered exten- 
sively by Feedstuffs) on bulk feed handling, grinding 
and mixing facilities, grain bank programs and the 
best ways for dealers to profit from such operations. 
Kent works with dealers in helping solve feeder prob- 
lems. And they send Kent Feed experts to farms when- 
ever the dealer requests such help. 


Advertising and promotion to help you sell—Kent 
Feeds carries on an extensive regional and local ad- 
vertising program to help you sell Kent Feeds. In addi- 
tion, Kent salesmen help you with special promotion 
events such as open houses, Appreciation Day sales 
and other promotions, all designed to help you sell 
more Kent Feeds. 


These are but a few of the reasons why more and 
more feed dealers are turning to Kent Feed dealer- 
ships as an outstanding source of new profits. If 
you're interested in making more money from your 
operation write today to: 


KENT ‘reeps 


| "THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER” 
lowa © Sioux City, 





lowa 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





A & D FEEDING OIL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 22¢ Ib., f.o.b. Denver. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,600 A 17%¢; 300 D, 2,350 A 18¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 14%¢; 
400 BD, 3,009 A 20¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 19%¢; 
76 D, 760 A 14% Ib. » 

) is: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 19¢ 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 760 
A 16¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, T@7%¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 66-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Demand slow; supply ample; 
suncured 13% fine, $42; de- 
100,000 A demand fair, trend 
ample, $62. 


St. Louls: 
trend steady; 
hydrated 17%, 
steady, supply 

Philadelphia: Demand and 
trend unsettied; 17%, $61. 

New Orleans: Demand steady; 
supply adequate; vitamin A 17%, 
pellets, $53@54 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
dehydrated 17%, $60; suncured 13%, $46.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 
tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A, 
$53.90 

Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
hydrated, $63.40 

Omaha: Demand 
trend steady; 17% 
units, bulk pellets, 
Omaha basis 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 


supply fair; 


trend firm; 
$59@60; 


supply ample; 
15%, $40; de- 


Demand slow; 
suncured 


fair; 
dehydrated, 
$42; sacked 


supply ample; 
100,000 A 
meal, $45, 


trend steady; 


supply limited; dehydrated meal, 17% pro- 
tein, 100,000 “A”, $50 bulk; dehydrated pel- 
let meal, 17 protein, 100,000 “A”, $52@63 
bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein, $43@44 
bulk; suncured crumbles, 15% protein, $45 
@i6 bulk 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A, $55.70 


rail, truck $53; suncured 13% %” grind No. 
1, $43 truck 

Denver: Demand good; 
ply ample; dehydrated sacked, $46, Denver. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,- 
000 vitamin A, $59.50@60.50 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply 
quate; trend steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A, reground pellets, $48 
bulk, Mineapolis; oiled reground pellets, $50 
bulk; sacks $4 higher. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; carlots, 17% protein, dehydrated, 
with 100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed, 
$53.50 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $64 sacked, Boston. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate, though blenders are not 
anxious to sell since they are more inter- 
ested in filling up storage space. Dehydrated 
slfalfa meal with 17% protein and 100,000 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival: Reg- 
ular meal, $45@47 sacked; reground pellets, 
$47 vcked; pellets, $41@42 bulk; 18% pro- 
tein 125,000 units A meal, $61 sacked; 20% 
protein 150,000 A meal, $57 sacked; 15% 
protein non-guaranteed A meal $42@43 
sacked; suncured meal demand is slow and 
supplies are tight, No. 1 fine ground, $40@ 
41 No. 1 \-ineh, $38@39; No. 2 \-inch, 
$35@36 sacked 


ANIMAL 


trend strong; sup- 


ade- 


trend 


FATS (STABILIZED) 

Louisville: Demand very dull; supply 
good; trend steady; bleachable white, 64%¢ 
Ib.; white commercial tallow, 6%¢ Ib.; yel- 
low grease, 6\4%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
prime tallow, tank cars, 6% ¢; 
f.o.b south Texas packing 
returnable drums 

New Orleans: Demand fatr; 
supply adequate; 6%@7¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand slow; supply 
tallow, 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease, 5 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; 6¢ Ib., tank car, 
Kansas City. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
trend firm; bleachable fancy 
truck or carlots, per cwt., 
grease, per cwt., $6.37% 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply ample: 6¢ Ib. bulk, 
bama producing mills. 


supply ample; 
drums 8%¢, 
plants with 


trend steady; 
tank cars 
plentiful; 


supply adequate; 
tallows, tank 
$6.75; yellow 


trend steady; 
f.o.b 


sup- 
Georgia-Ala- 


BARLEY FEED 

New Orleans: Demand slow 

ple; trend unchanged; $55@56 

5 Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
47 


; supply am- 
’ supply fair; 
Portland: 


trend unchanged: 
Los Angeles; 


Demand good; supply ample; 
rolled, $56; ground, $54 
Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; trend unchanged; standard rolled, §3 
per cwt. sacked; standard ground, $3 per 
cwt. sacked. 

Ogden: Supply average; rolled 46@5 
(whole barley, $38@43). on 
- Demand slow; supply adequate; 
46. 

Baltimore: Demand quiet; supply fair; 


trend firm; carlotsa, $46.50. 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; carlots, $36. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Denver: Demand fair; suppl ; 
trend good; $21. oo. ge 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 


quate; f.o.b. Olncinnati, minimum 30-ton 
rea 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 








NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless 


average treding values and do not neces- 
represent extreme low or high levels 
which individue sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
ad demand factors prevalent in the feed 
merket appears on page 2. 


$ 





ply adequate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
trend unchanged; $75 @80. 


BLOOD MEAL 


supply good; 


Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $95, Omaha basis 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $115. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply light; 


trend unchanged; $6.75 per unit of am- 
monia, 
New Orleans: Demand supply nor- 


slow; 
9 


mal; trend unchanged; $85 b 

Ogden: Supply average; $95 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply good; 
trend steady; $75 @80. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend easier; carlots, 80% protein, 100 Ib. 
bags, $120. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply light; 
trend steady; $70@75. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 


Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $103.20, Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; imported, $78 ton 
in 20 ton lots. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $85@90. 

Bt. Worth: Demand poor; supply light; 
$90 sacked f.o.b. Ft. Worth local manufac- 
ture, 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample; carlots, 100 Ib. bags, $97.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply limited; 


trend strong; $105 sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $49.50 bulk, $53.50 
sacked, 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $42. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend easy; $49@51. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 26%, 
$50@52; 22%, Canadian, $50. 
951 ene Demand slow; supply fair; 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; 26% protein, $49@50, August delvd. 
Ft. Worth. 
Louisville: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend stronger; $46, up $1 ton. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $46. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; carlots, 26% protein, $43.50. 
ffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
slightly higher; $41.50 bulk, Boston. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. f.o.b. Golden, Colo 
Omaha: 10% ¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: 10¢ Ib. in & ton lots; 11¢ Ib. 
in 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib. in less than 1 ton lots. 
Portland: "Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 8%¢. 


; Boston: Demand and supply steady; 11l¢ 
b. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: hg 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Carlots '10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 


carlots $9.50@10 cwt.: ton 


supply ample; 
less than ton lots $11.50 


lots $10.50 cwt.; 
cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; 





trend steady; 


supply adequate; carlots $10@11 ewt.; Le.l. 
$10.50 @12.25 Ry 
t ots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton ‘lots 11%¢ Ib. 
New : Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 


ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 
10¢ 1b.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; ord Ib., car lots, 9% @10%¢; 
Le, 9% @12% 

Buffalo: + fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.25 cwt. 


10-ton lots 
ton lots 11¢ 
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BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
trend steady; 


Louisville: Demand none; 
supply zero; $4.25 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40 per 100 Ib. 
drum, 

Los. Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 5%¢ Ib. in 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500 Ib. lots. 


Demand slow; supply aver- 


New Orleans: 
$4.25@4.30 cwt. 


age; trend unchanged; 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 
3%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; per cwt., carlots, $3.25@ 
3.50 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 


(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply 
trend unchanged; flour $10.15 sacked 


ade- 


quate; 
in 20 ton lots, meal $11.15 sacked in 20 ton 
lots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $8@9 cwt. 


Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
bulk 


100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; 
hopper $9.50; coarse grifd $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk fn boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; hardwood poultry, 
$156 eacked in less than ton lots; $144.40 
sacked in ton lots. 

Reston: Demand and supply steady; 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; carlots, in 50 Ib. multiwalls, 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


Portland: Demand supply 
trend unchanged; $68. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; 
limited; trend staady; copra cake, 
September delivery. 


COD LIVER OTL 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
609 D, 2,250 A, 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A, 
20%¢; 200 D, 2,250 A, 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 A, 
18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A, 17¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Angeles: Demand slow; supply 
quate; trend unchanged; 4.54¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $65@70, f.o.b. Gulf. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; $172.40 Denver. 
Boston: Demand and supply good; 4%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 


Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $67.90. 
Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $73.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $72.64. 
Joston: Feed $51.84, meal $72.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $61. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $69.14. 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $71.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $66.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $61. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $68.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $71.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $72.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $71.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $72.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $61. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


$100. 
trend 
$110. 


slow; ample; 


supply 
75 bulk, 


(FORTIFIED) 


Los ade- 


sup- 


Louisville: Dem: aot dull; supply light; 
trend steady; $49 
Cincinnati: als fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $46. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; old process, $74; new process, $71. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41%, $80@85. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
oA ample; $67.60, Denver (sack basis 2% 
a . 

Memphis: Demand light; trend lower; 
supply tight; prime 41% protein, old pro- 
cess, $67, sacked; new process, 41% solvent, 
$65, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply light; $80 


maha: Demand and trend easy; supply 
ample; 41% solvent, $65, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend steady; solvent, $72. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $72@73 bulk. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply lim- 
ited; trend unchanged; $79@80. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
41% old process, $72.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
trend unsettled: $68.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffici- 
ent; 41% old process, $63@65; solvent 1% 
fat added, $63.20; pellets $2 additional; 
cottonseed hulls $20 sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $77. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $72.50. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to trifle easier; carlots, hydraylic, 
$67.50; solvent, $67, Memphis basis. 





SS 





Kansas : Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate from Texas points where 
new crop production has started, tight in 
Memphis; old process, $68@68.50 sacked, 
delivered Kansas City; solvent, $67.50 
sacked, Kansas City. 

: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$81 sacked, Boston. 

: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 41%, $56, f.0.b. Georgia-Ala- 
bama producing mills, new crop, last half 
August shipment. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


ply good; 
A 


steady; 
3,000 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU, 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU, 11%¢ 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
Chicago: Demand good; 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 56 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


supply fair; 4,- 


Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
phosphorus $64.98, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 


phosphorus $64.98, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
.12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 

ales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.0.b. Wales in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $115. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $95.60 delivered in Denver. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 

is: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 

cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine 0.003% guaran- 
teed $83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multi- 
walls; minimum phosphorus 21% maximum 


| fluorine 0.003% guaranteed $94.50, f.o.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 
: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 


or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis. 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


phorus, 20,000 Ib. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend unsettled; $60.50. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend uncertain; 


supply light; most distillery plants down to 


September; light grains, $50; dark, $52; 
solubles, $77. 

Soston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
light, $55; dark, $56, both bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $56 bulk, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply nominal; $44@48. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49.23, delivered in Denver 

New Orleans: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $62@63. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; none offered 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; molasses, $47.80 


@48.60, new crop. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $57 

Boston: Demand very slow; supply am- 
ple; $50. 

Atlarita: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $58.20 delivered. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $50 sacked, Boston. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $11.50@12 per cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50 per 100 Ib 


ag. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; per cwt., carlots, medium acid, 
$10.60@10.80; sweet cream, $11@11.25. 

Buffalo: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend steady; $11.85 cwt. 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend strong; $40@45, f.o.b. Florida points. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend weaker; orange pulp, $41, bulk; 
lemon pulp, $40, bulk. 

ton: Demand fair; 

$35, f.o.b. Florida. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $37 sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


supply adequate; 


ply heavy; $35, f.0.b. Florida producing 
mills; meal, $30. 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply fair; 11@11%¢ Ib. 
: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 


supply ample; 














Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; 14¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots; 13%¢ Ib. in ton lots. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 per 100 Ib. 
drum, 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $11@11.50 cwt. 
we Demand slow; supply light; 


Bosten: Demand and supply good; 12¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @10%¢ b 
mmeapolis: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply scarce; 11¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend firm; per cwt., carlots, $10.40@10.65. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray, $10.65 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 

Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 5%¢ 
lb., f.0.b. shipping points. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand good; 
ple; trend easy; $6@6.50 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply light; 


supply am- 


$6.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
$6.50 cwt. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $6.80. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $6.10 cwt. in car- 
loads; $6.35 ewt. in Le.1. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 sacked, delvd. 
Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse 
Ft. Worth. 


Ogden: Supply average; $6.90 per 100 Ib, 


ag. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply light; 6%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend firm; per ecwt., carlots, f.o.b. plant, 
$5.50 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; regular and partially de- 
lactosed, $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants. 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand very good; supply 
very scarce; 85-87% protein, $95, f.o.b. 
trucks north Texas plants. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 


quate; trend unchanged; $1 a unit of pro- 
tein 
Boston: Demand and supply nil; tempor- 


arily withdrawn. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 


ited; $98, f.0.b. bulk, sacked $4 more. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $86, f.0.b. Georgia-Alabama 


producing mills. 
FISH MEAL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $130, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $2.20 unit of protein, f.0.b. West 
Coast. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden, $145 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply normal; menhaden 60%, $126@128; 
$122@124, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; 60° menhaden, $135; 60% An- 
gola, $137, delvd. Ft. Worth. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 


light; trend weaker; local production, 60% 
protein, $2.15 per unit bulk. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $2.10. 

Ogden: Supply average; 2.20 per unit, 
f.o.b. Coast, 65%, $176@178. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $160. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $160. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair to good; supply 
fair: trend steady; Gulf menhaden $146@ 
148; 60% blended, $149@160; 70% herring 
$2 unit of protein, f.o.b. Canadian coast. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 60% protein, menhaden, 
$140 bulk; $145 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trend firm; carlots, Eastern menhaden meal, 
$128@130, and Gulf, $128@130; scrap, East- 
$124@126, and Gulf, $124@ 


ern menhaden, 

126. Eastern white fish meal, $130; herring 
meal, no offerings; Northeast Redfish meal, 
$130 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% menhaden, $128, f.o.b. At- 
lantic and Gulf ports 
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HAY MEAT AND BONE MEAL | worked lower in sympathy with western 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stead) St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; Geclines, Bulk bran cused =p b09@ 51 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; No. 1 supply ample: $82 | sacked was up 60¢; bulk middiings de 
second cutting green alfalfa $31; mixed Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- clined $1 and sacked were off $1.50; bulk 
$27; wheat or oat straw $19. ply ample; $1.60 ont sacked red dog held un bongo Gee 
ie: Demand dull; trend stronger; Omaha: Demand slow; supply plentiful; ns Aug. 12; Bulk bran, $31.61 @32; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, timothy, clover, trend steady; $82.50. sac Cc ' - ° 37 at bulk miédiings, $34 i 
mixed or alfalfa, $25, extra fancy $30; No Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply he 1@r A aie -. + + es red dog 
23; w variety, $20. moderate; trend weaker; 604 srotein, $1.70 a3 ; od, $5505 
: a te ae. thd sufficient; per unit bulk eP ‘ ; a 2 pemene spotty; supply 
prairie $17.50, alfalfa $15@18. Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; | aa} — mewetines py tandar 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; | supply good; $80@85, Bez >. LF eee 
$25 @26. New Orleans: Demand easy; supply am- | nennin ——- — -~ + — ry 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, pra: e; trend steady; $90@93. . pI mes na 3 bran sackes ‘ +4 4 ‘ 
tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass; Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuf- a 6 pev.oe shorts sacked, $562.75@ 
supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 a ficient; 50%, $97.50, f.o.b. plant; 55%, no come ia vas i 
faifa $36@38; No. 2 $34@36; No. 2 prairie quotations, no offerings supp ma ~ mean aehea ae —_ 
$26@28; No. 2 Johnson $24@26 delivered Denver: Demand soft; trend steady; sup- | }ifvea coy” By, ww A “ aa 
Texas common points. . ply ample; 60%, $80 bagged, truck lots; | Gown $1: midds, $46.30, down $3.50. 
3 Supply normal; $1@1.26 Bale; $20 . ~ bal Tete Memphis: Demand fair to oor supply 
ton in the field. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; | , . ll ~ Bi : ; $38.30 
Les Angeles: Demand good; supply light; eat and bone 50%, $82.50, f.0.b, or delvd mere Pe gy AR = 
trend stronger; U.S. No. 1, $32@34; U.S. No. | Ft. Worth. 7? iin oe ee ee 
2 leafy, $30@31; U.S. No. 2 green, $30@31; Ogden: Supply normal; $93 ton in 100 Ib. | “ portiand: Demat wr w 1 hiet 
U.S. No. 2, $27 @29. bag ai ae FB "343. good; rene higher; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; ‘On #* Yee a ; Uteb , 
trend unchanged; $32. end > $1.25 per protein unit; con Idal Red — .. * eal eae ” $41 — - 
Denver: Demand fair; trend good; supply erted +, $75 : hh x. ,% ~ . oan; ete 
ample; $24@25 on new hay 2nd cutting Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; sup : ; : To Californ! - . . hoe ~ 
Boston: Demand seasonally slow; supply £00 50 meat and bone scraps, $80 $48.50: midds , $5 of +3 aaa 
adequate; No. 2 timothy, $41@44 — — be Ts og Anion . oan 
. Pas Supply ample; de ti to . - 
HOMINY FEED weak; continued’ dowanesd toni beanee i+ ae ah. cee ete 
Louisville: Demand dul! trend strong Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; $39 aire wr a 
supply light; $48.50, up $3.50 ton upply adequate 50% meat and bone os 7 ‘ 
Memphis: Demand gone: trend weak; raps, $82.50 sacked os —— Santers wiiven $45 mat 
supply ample; white, $44; yellow, $44 Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup , ~~ ~~ — | - ~ $ ta ‘6. bul —_ 
St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample; y >: carlots, 60% protein, 100 Ib - ony Tne vA id are, Ge 
trend easy; $41. bags, $87.50 | ’ ow, trend weaker, supply ample 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend easter; sup | MINERAL FEED 
supply adequate; $48@48.50. ply ample; 60 meat scraps, $77 bulk; $82 7 _ -_ . 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $4¢ acked . Pe ae | en ne li 50-1 
) | * 
“Cineinna: ti: Demand fair; trend lower; MILLFEEDS | ey —— I slow; supp ample 
supply adequate; $43. Minneapolis: Demand light: supply am | Wie Nery 00d: supply sufficient 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup ple trend continues weak; middlings erpene with wt 50 ~e~ & oo $97 s° 
ply adequate; carlots, $40.50 $ 50@33; bran, $32.50@33, and red dog, | 199.) * re $92 50. ecb. plant , 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; sit ) Fr Waoeth: ee : pra rat or 
| supply adequate; yellow, $34 bulk; $4 for Kansas City: Demand slow: trend steady nt all parpene grantics $06, bieck $97 
| sacking to weaker supply ample;: bran, $29.50@ neral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- - shorts, $37 @37 4 sacked bran $113 cattle-sheep mineral 79 shoaphorus 
ply good; $46 bulk, Boston. ; 0@26.26; shorts, $32@32.75; middlings granules $100 block $107: ‘how ad ! 
6.25@27, bulk. £ ¢ : - 
LINSEED OIL MEAL Wichita: Demand fair for bran, poor for an a oe ae oe 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply light; shorts; supply sufficient; basis Kansas City Denver: Demand fa . trend stead Bul 
Texas production 34% O.P., $81, rail or Br in = $31.25 @31.75 shorts $40.25@40.75; y ample; $165 ' 
truck. ae i shorts declined $1, compared with Sioux City: 0-Ib. mineral blocks &.2° 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend fairly ® preceding week hosphorus, $92: 7.! phenothiazine sheep 
steady; supply light; old process, $88, un Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply increas ; blocks, $4 each 
changed; new process, $80.50, up $1 ton ng; carlots, burlaps, bran, $36; gray shorts 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade : bu middlings, $35.50@36, delivered MOLASSES 
quate; trend unchanged; local production . mmon points; $4.60 lower on bran St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample 
29% protein, $71, bulk, new crop ower on shorts, and $4@4.50 lower i we 10%¢ gal., New Orleans 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; : id ompared with previous wee) Los Angeles: Demand good; supply ade 
trend unchanged; $87. Chicago: Millfeeds came in for further t trend easier 21.25 bulk, f.0.b. tank 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup lownward readjustment during the wee! $21 bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks 
ply tight; 34% solvent, $68.30, bulk: 32% ing Aug 12 with etandard middlings Denver: Dé und fair trend steady Bul 
old process, $74.30, Omaha basis. . the downward procession, closel) mpl 1l¢ gal. New Orleans; $18.81 
Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup ed by bran. Running time on the part 
ply ample; $79.44 sacked, Denver. “4 pe ~~ . -¥ ame — ~—-4A. 
| New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am ‘ resulte in offerings becomin 
ple; trend steady; $80@81. “ vh more free. The government cr For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA = 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient on t on corn and soybeans added fur 
34%, $82.50, tl he hness onto the feed situatior 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair tr Chicago basis, cariots, as follow 
trend unsettled; 34%, $84.50. ndard bran, sacked $37, and bulk $31 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady lard idlings, sacked $37.50, and bul 
supply adequate; new process, $78.50; old $ red dog, sacked $50.50, and bulk $46 
process, $86. : ° ae ‘ 7 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful St. Louis: Sacked bran, $35@36.5 
a ts, $4 m44 bulk, bran, $30.50@ 
Minneapolis: Demand good: prices signifi horts, $37@37.50; middlings, $31.60@32 
cantly — as result or oi temmamaaas flax Cincinnati: De nand poor; trend st GREENU! =~ 
crop report indicating a production droy = supp" dequate; bran, $40 
solvent, $64@64.50 bulk, Minneapolis ; ~~ — 50 : —= 
Chicago: Demand better for solvent; trend Omaha: Deman poor; trend easy —— 
steady to strong; supply fair: carlots, so nple ucked bran, $31; sacked gray BETTER DISPERSION! ,™. 
vent, $62.50; expeller, $69.50, Minneapolis $40; bulk standard midds, $29 ! DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
basis O basis 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady Boston: Demand spotty: supply amy; MORE UNIFORMI 
supply adequate for solvent, old process $45@416; middlings, $50@52 
tight; old process, $70.50@71 bulk, Minne Buffalo: ertainty prevailed in tt CONSOLIDATEL FLENDER* 
apolis, if available; solvent, $64.50 eed n last week because of bor 
t negotiat t nd a walkout one 
LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL rt quiet and middlings | fremont, Nebr. + Phone Pork |-7008 
Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup a a 
ply light; 65%, $210, Omaha basis 
ED: INGREDIENTS 
MALT SPROUTS FISH MEAL « FE 
New Orleans: Demand fair upply am Ori 7-8330 MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
ple; trend steady; $40@42 ne—C and 
Boston Demand and supply limited; Phe " POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 
$42.50. Cable Address—Anima'feed FEATHER MEAL © FEED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; No. 1, $42 
Chicago: Bemnena fair; trend steady; eur MARINE & ANIMA L BY- PRODUCTS CORP. 
ple Tt mast No. 1, uneven weight WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, nN. Y. 
bags, $34; bulk, $27 
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New Orleans; $21, f.0.b. West Coast, 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11¢ gal. tank cars and 
trucks; 600 Ib. customers drums, $8.16. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., f£.0.b. Houston; 
delvd. Ft. Worth truck $26.80 ton, seller's 
market price on date of shipment, 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; 11¢ gal. tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports, down \%¢ gal. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; blackstrap, 10%-11¢ gal., 
tank cars, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $26 de- 
livered truck, Memphis. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cara. 

Cincinnati: Demand fatr; 
supply adequate; 11¢ gal., 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
ple; some price weakening, 
trucks, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; 10% @11¢ gal., tank cars, 
New Orleans. 

Atlanta: Demand practically none; trend 
steady; supply ample; citrus, $18@22.50 
bulk, f.0.b. Florida producing milla, 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; 
white pulverized, §57; reground oat feed, 
$26, late August shipment. 

Louisvilie: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; reground, $22.80; rolled, 
$85.30; feeding, $78.30; pulverized, $63.80; 
crimped, $69.30. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 3%% protein, reground oatfeed, 
$23.25 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; local production pul- 
verized, $60 sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white demand 
slow, supply fair, $53; domestic, demand 
slow, trend unsettled, supply light, $27.60; 
Canadian oatfeed demand slow, supply very 
light, $26. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 11% protein oat milifeed $40@41; 
reground $27@28, August. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; rolled, $65; ground, $62; cleaned, 


trend steady; 
New leans. 
supply am- 
$31.60, tank 
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Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $28, pul- 
verized white oats $51, rolled oats $81. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; carlots, reground oat feed, $16; No. 
1 fine ground feeding oatmeal, $80; feeding 
rolled oats, $79@82. 

Minneapolis: Demand steady to slower; 
supply adequate; feeding rolled oats, $80; 
feeding oatmeal, $68.50; standard pulver- 
ized, $46; crimped, $59; reground oatfeed, 
$23. 


OYSTER SHELL 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $23@24. 

les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grits $28, shell flour $24. 


Sosten: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.02. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply normal; in 80 Ib. paper $23.45, in 60 
Ib. paper $23.70, In 26 Ib. paper $25.95. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $24.45. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% solvent, $57.50, f.0.b. Ala- 
bama producing mills. 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributers in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 











SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 © Kansas City, Mo. 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you ean 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














PEAT MOSS 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3. 
Leos Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend hanged; Canadi 6.1 cu. 
ft. bales, $3.75. 
: Demand slow; supply good; 
$2.70, £.0.b. _ 
Boston: 





pier. 
Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


6. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
sone steady; standard 7% cu. ft. bales, 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 260-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-1b. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 

25-1b. druma $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

N.Y.: Demand 
ply adequate; 90% KI stabil 
cium stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-ib. cartons 
$1.30; 100-Ib. cartons $1.32; 25-Ib. cartons 

$1.46; freight paid to destination. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $1.55 per unit of 


: Demand excellent; supply very 
protein, $95, f.0.b. north Texas 
plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; 
$88.50, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Sal ry, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; meal, $98, f.0.b. bulk; sacked $4 more. 

lanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $83, f.0.b. Georgia-Alabama pro- 
ducing mills. 
RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots, In 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los t Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; California produc- 
tion high fat content rice bran, $51 sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran, $33@34, f.0.b. south 
Texas rice mills, hulls $6.60, f.0.b. mills. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; bran, $40@41 delivered. 


SCREENINGS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
ground mixed grain, $19. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $34, ground grain screen- 
ings. 

Minneapolis: Demand for Canadian offer- 
ings down some as U.S. buyers continue to 
resist high prices; supplies limited, with 
practically no domestic screenings; Cana- 
dian $22, Duluth; Canadian heavy $24; 
Canadian ground $26; lights $10@19; me- 
diums $20@29; heavies $30@39. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm to 
higher; supply ample; carlots, ground grain 
screenings, $31.25; Canadian, $25.40. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; ground, sacked $34, New York, lake 
and rail; unground, bulk, $30, New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: sen eeee 


Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 


supply light; 
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St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 
SORGHUM 


Los Angeles: Demand slower; supply ade- 
milo, $2.25 per cwt. 


quate; trend weaker; 
bulk, 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for domestic, 


good for export; supply sufficient; carlots, 
bulk No. 2 yellow milo, $1.97@1.99 delivered 
Texas common points; export rail, $1.86. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44%, $52 bulk Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffict- 
ent; carlots, southern origin 44%: Aug., 
$69.60@70.60; 50% protein, Aug., $79@80; 
truck 44%, $71 sacked. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44%, $58.60 bulk delivered 
Omaha. 

St. Louls: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44%, $61. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply mod- 
trend easier; $77.40. 

New t Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $67.50@68. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44%, $66; 50%, $73, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Port t Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $51.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53.50@54 bulk Decatur. 

Memphi Demand slow; supply ample; 
44% solvent, $61 


erate; 


trend steady; prime 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 
Denver: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $73.14 sacked Denver. 
Leu : Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $64.20, down $1 ton. 
Ogden 


trend 


: Supply normal; $84@89. 
supply adequate; 


t Demand slow; 
f.o.b. 


$57, both bulk, 


44%, $51.50; 50%, 
Decatur. 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady to slightly weaker; $51 
bulk, Decatur, for shipment to Minneapolis. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample out of Illinois market, north- 
ern markets tighter; meal for Kansas City, 
$51.50@52.50 bulk, Decatur; unrestricted, 
$53@54. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 44%, $67.50 delivered. 
Chicago: Soybean oilmeal lost ground 
during the week ending Aug. 12. The gov- 
ernment estimate of 631,000,000 bu., some 
10 million over Galvin's, and fully 30 mil- 
lion bushels more than some people were 
looking for, had direct impact on the meal 
price structure. Quoting: 44% protein, De- 
catur basis, carlots, unrestricted, $52@54; 
eastern restricted, $650.50@651.50; 50% pro- 
tein, unrestricted, $59@69.50, and eastern 
restricted, $55.50. 
TANKAGE 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
60% digester, $85, Ft. Worth. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply light; 
trend steady; $94.50@96. 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffici- 
ent; 60%, $92.50, f.o.b. plant. 


supply short; 





St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample; 
er; $82. 
_ Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
le plentiful; $82.50. 
P Lealsville: Demand dull; 


trend steady; 
00d; 60%, $80@85. 
ae : ti: Demand slow; supply ample; 


nna’ 
trend easy; 60% digester, $82.50, Cincinnati. 
St. Paul: Supply ample; demand fair; 


$82@85. 
Chicago: Demand 
trend easier; carlots, 


87.50. 
yy Be City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply more plentiful since hog kill in- 
pane ma 60% digester, $82.50 sacked. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 


fair; supply adequate; 
100 Ib. bags, 60% pro- 


(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good, exceeds supply: 
limited offerings; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north 
Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 25- 
lb. drums $1.55. Freight allowed to destin- 
ation. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; $60@64. 

Minneapolis: Demand moderate; 


ample; $56. 
Bouffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade, $54.50 sacked, 


f.o.b. Buffalo. 


supply 
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ture, which has been carefully 
searched by our scientific staff. 

“The alarm regarding the safety 
of arsenicals, of course, is based on 
the fear that a dangerous quantity 
of the drug might remain as a resi- 
due in the edible tissue. The amount 
of drug remaining in the tissue has 
been determined by analysis by us 
many times. This is small indeed, 
small fractions of a part per million. 
When calculated in terms of quan- 
tity of turkey meat one person would 
have to consume in one day to get the 
daily equivalent dose of the same 
drug prescribed by the physician to 
humans, such person would have to 
consume thousands of pounds of tur- 
key meat in one day. This surely is a 
wide margin of safety. 

“At first the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration (FDA) took the posi- 
tion that all arsenicals are under sus- 
picion. Now the FDA has retracted 
this and admits that their scientific 
advisors cannot say that these com- 
pounds are unsafe when used in feeds. 
Nevertheless, the FDA is not grant- 
ing any clearances on new applica- 
tions for use of Carb-O-Sep or Histo- 
carb as of this date. We trust that 
this may be resolved eventually; to 
this end our staff is devoting its best 
efforts. Of course, since arsanilic acid 
is no longer classed by the FDA as 
a new drug, it is not affected if it is 
the only medication in the feed ir- 
respective of whether or not it is a 
new addition to a feed. When arsan- 
ilic acid is used in a feed which con- 
tains other drugs which are classed 
as being under new drug status, then 
the feed manufactured is not granted 
a clearance. 

“In spite of these perplexing prob- 
lems many millions of turkeys are 
being protected with Carb-O-Sep in 
the U.S., Canada and Mexico. Our 
sales tonnage on this item is ahead 
of last year at this point by 350%. 
Nevertheless, our sales would have 
been very much greater if the many 
feed manufacturers who applied 
could have had their applications 
cleared by the FDA. The test work 
of such manufacturers has dem- 
onstrated that Carb-O-Sep is the 
one product which gives positive pro- 
tection without retarding growth or 
lowering feed conversion. You can 
be sure that we are anxious to serve 
such customers, for we have an in- 
vestment in research for the devel- 
opment of this product amounting to 
many tens of thousands of dollars. In 
addition, when the restrictions hit us, 
we had just about completed the ex- 
pansion of our facilities for the pro- 
duction of arsenicals which repre- 
sented an investment of more than 
$100,000 for producing these com- 
pounds from basic raw materials. 

“Let us hope that the problems we 
now face can be satisfactorily re- 
solved at an early date.” 
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Soybean Corp. in Caruthersville, Mo., 
presided at the convention. 

On the final day, he was reelected 
president of the group. Also renamed 
were John Terral of Terral-Norris 
Seed Co., Lake Providence, La., vice 
president, and Paul C. Hughes of 
Farmers Soybean Corp. in Blythe- 
ville, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 

C. C. Dehne, Sr., association’s traf- 
fic consultant of Stuttgart, Ark., re- 
ported on I & S 7008. A hearing is 
scheduled in Washington, D.C. about 
Sept. 15 to determine finally whether 
present export freight rates will stay 
in effect. If those now in effect are 
thrown out, it was said, this will give 
river houses a big advantage. 

Raymond J. Pollock, director of the 
grain division, Commodity Credit 
Corp., from Washington, D.C., spoke 
on “The New Faith.” George G. Green- 
leaf, coordinator of elevator and farm 
supplies for the Department of Short 
Courses at the Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Lansing, gave information on 
“Developing Tomorrow’s Manpower.” 
“Using the Futures Market Profi- 
tably” was discussed by James T. 
Larkin, manager of the commodity 
department for Goodbody & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

The Memphis Board of Trade gave 
a party on the first night of the con- 
vention for delegates. Paul A. Mulroy 
of Quaker Oats Co., Board of Trade 
president, welcomed the group to 
Memphis the next morning. A board 
of directors meeting the first day and 
a luncheon the final day also were 
included on the program. 
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courage farm magazine editors and 
radio and television farm directors 
of their acquaintance to enter this 
Second Annual Awards Program.” 

Mr. Kathe explained that material 
published, broadcast or telecast dur- 
ing the calendar year, 1959, will be 
eligible. It will be judged upon the 
following basis: 

1. Interest and ability to hold the 
farmers’ attention, convey the latest 
information and stimulate construc- 
tive action. 

2. Encourage most economical pro- 
duction of livestock and poultry of 
highest quality, fitting best into mar- 
ket demands. 

3. Good balance between manage- 
ment, nutrition, breeding, animal 
health, labor saving, finance, market- 
ing and youth activities. 

4. Field days, tours, contests con- 
ducted, awards given, special promo- 
tions and other events on behalf of 
animal agriculture conducted by the 
publication or station. 

Judges will include Ralph Reeder, 
president, American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors; Milton 
C. Hult, president, National Dairy 
Council; Dr. Harry Kingman, execu- 
tive secretary, American Veterinary 
Medical Assn.; Homer Davison, presi- 
dent, American Meat Institute; 
Lloyd H. Geil, general manager, Poul- 
try and Egg National Board, and 
Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

A plaque will be presented to the 
two winners at the 52nd Annual Con- 
vention of AFMA, May 9-11, 1960, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Recognition of the winners will also 
be given at the annual meetings of 
the American Agricultural Editors 
Assn. and the National Association of 
Television and Radio Farm Directors. 


— 
—_- 


Broker Sells Business 


CINCINNATI—Ory R. Young, an 
import and export broker here for 30 
years, has sold his business and has 
become associated with his son, John 
F. Young, president of the John F. 
Young Co., wholesale distributor of 


feed ingredients. 





















Cautious Optimism 
Noted in Northeast 
Broiler Industry 


TRENTON, N.J.—Optimism coup- 
led with caution in the broiler indus- 
try of the Northeast is reported in 
NEPPCO News, publication of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council. 

“Growers with contracts are being 
critical of the harsher terms of these 
contracts and seeking better ones. 
Nonetheless, they continue to seek 
chicks under contract,” according to 
the report. “Independent growers are 
less optimistic, but those who are 
still active are feeling somewhat bet- 
ter, Contractors are moving ahead, 
filling houses, but are still quite se- 
lective in choosing growers.” 

“The estimates of idle house ca- 
pacity are a little higher than they 
were last month, but much of this is 
due to the release of space where pul- 
lets were being grown. The amount 
of idle floor space is estimated at 
from 5% to 20% in various areas, 
but mostly arcund 10%. The move- 
ment of birds to market seems to be 
running on schedule, although the hot 
weather has resulted in some running 
a few days late. 

“Chick prices have moved up about 
%-1¢, with practically no ‘bargain’ 
chicks available. Hatching egg sup- 
plies appear to be adequate to a little 
long in the northern part of the 
NEPPCO area. The outlook for the 
next month is just about adequate. 
Hatching egg prices have moved up 
slowly.” 

The report concluded with a com- 
ment that the price outlook in re- 
porters’ opinions is for a 19¢ market 
in August, and an 18-19¢ average in 
September. 


Michigan Fe eeders Day 
Scheduled for Aug. 20 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — The 
36th Annual Cattle Feeders Day at 
Michigan State University will be 
held Aug. 20, according to Dr. R. H. 
Nelson, general chairman, head of 
the animal husbandry department. 

Morning sessions concerning ex- 
perimental results will include the 
following talks by Michigan research- 
ers: “Varying Amounts of Grain on 
Grass,” by Dr. G. A. Branaman: “De- 
layed Full Feeding vs. Limited Feed- 
ing,” by Leslie Young; “High Moisture 
Corn,” by Bud G. Harmon; “Tran- 
quilizers and Antibiotics for Shipping 
and Getting Cattle Started on Feed,” 
by Dr. C. K. Whitehair; “Tranquilizers 
as a Feed Additive,” by Dr. Hugh E. 
Henderson, and “Pelleted Hay and 
Heat Treated Corn,” by Dr. H. W. 
Newland. 

The afternoon program will in- 
clude: “Financing the Modern Day 
Cattle Feeding Operation,” by Ben 
L. Hauenstein, vice president, Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn.; “Outlook for Beef Cat- 
tle Feeders,” by Don Stark, Michigan 
State agricultural economist; “The 
Expanded Cattle on Feed Reports,” 
by C. J. Borum, Michigan crop and 
livestock reporting service, Lansing. 
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to several hundred employees and to 
the directors, and for deferment of 
payment on present debts for a lim- 
ited time, after which “full payment 
will be made on all just claims.” 

The firms have asked for authority 
to issue priority certificates to obtain 
feed, supplies, etc., on credit from 
new feed and other accounts and to 
give these certificates precedence over 
present unsecured debts. 

Federal Judge Boyd Sloan ordered 





the firms to bring all assets and liabil- 
ities up to date by Aug. 15, as those 
listed in the petition were dated 
March, 1959. No trustees or receivers 
were appointed. 

Tht judge issued an order estab- 
lishing a procedure for creditors to 
vote on the six-month moratorium 
and enjoining creditors from pursu- 
ing legal action against the Chemell 
corporations during that time. Also, 
the firms were authorized to con- 
tinue in business and to issue prior- 
ity certificates to obtain feed, eggs 
and other supplies. 

The petition stated that the mora- 
torium is needed so that the firms 
can organize their structure efficient- 
ly, acquire new financing and set up 
a payment schedule. 

Chemell is said to be the largest 
broiler hatchery operation in the 
world. The operation is _ basically 
breeding and hatching. 
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cently took steps to develop greater 
cooperation, a progressive idea which 
now is getting the attention of feed 
men in several states. 

“It is my firm conviction that of all 
the schools and institutes, all of the 
conferences and short courses held 
on this campus throughout the year, 
this is one of the most important,” 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, president of the 
university, declared in welcoming the 
students. 

“This school brings together co- 
workers in nutritional progress: The 
scientists who make the studies, the 
feed men who put them to use, and 
the dealers who educate the public to 
their value. And nutrition today is 
recognized as a most promising step 
to world peace and security, a key to 
life itself.” 

Dr. Elvehjem also presented an 
effective evaluation of the import- 
ance of research and an appeal for 
broader support for building a 
“stockpile of fundamental knowl- 
edge.” (See editorial, page 2.) 

A bright account of the early days 
of the Wisconsin poultry department 
which not only amused the audience 
but provided essentially a short his- 
tory of important nutritional! findings, 
was presented by Dr. J. G. Halpin, 
retired head of the department who 
is now associated with Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis. (The text 
of Dr. Halpin’s report will be pre- 
sented in a subsequent issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Most of the discussions presented 
at the school are summarized below. 
Talks dealing with dairy feeding and 
managment will be reported in next 
week's issue of Feedstuffs. 

VETERINARY-FEED RELA- 
TIONS—Understanding, cooperation 
and mutual respect between the vet- 
erinarian and the feed manufacturer 
have become a pressing necessity in 
the face of a fast-moving, increasing- 
ly complex animal industry, Dr. R. E. 
Nichols, veterinary science depart- 
ment, said. Before medication was 
available for feed, the areas of vet- 
erinary science and retail feed sup- 
plies were well defined, but under 
present circumstances definite steps 
must be taken at the local level to 
arrive at working relationships, he 
continued. 

In areas where such relationships 
have been established, the feed dealer 
advises the use of veterinary service 
when told of illness in farmers’ herds. 
If nutrition can be used to correct 
the situation which the veterinarian 
finds, he works with the dealer in 
formulating the best solution. 

“All three benefit, nothing is 
wasted, and the animals function to 
produce wholesome food,” Dr. Nichols 
said. 

National organizations of feed men 
and veterinarians are working on im- 
proved relationships, and many co- 
operative efforts on the state level 
also exist. A joint committee recently 
was formed by the Wisconsin Veter- 








inary Medical Assn. and the Central 
Retail Feed Assn. 

Dr. Nichols offered this advice to 
dealers: “If aworking relationship has 
not been established in your commun- 
ity, invite the doctor to see your mill 
in operation. Show him how your 
equipment can be used to formulate 
feed to prescription. Conduct a meet- 
ing between your sales people and 
the veterinarian to broaden the know- 
ledge you both have of animal health 
and its basis in nutrition. 

“Above all, reassure your veterin- 
arian that you have no intention of 
trying to diagnose or treat disease 
conditions in the field.” 

MERCHANDISING NUTRITION 
RESEARCH—‘Merchandising is con- 
verting needers to wanters to users, 
after which performance must demon- 
strate product value,” Dr. E. I. Ro- 
bertson, director of nutrition, John 
W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., 
told the group. “Feed performance is 
a convincing demonstration of the 
value of nutritional research, but 
feeds and feed additives must be sold 
before used.” 

Animal nutritionists, Dr. Robertson 
pointed out, have a wide array of 
information from which to select ma- 
terial for merchandising programs. 
It is rarely necessary or desirable for 
merchandising programs to be as elab- 
orate as the research on which such 
programs are based, and in most 
cases, the most effective sales pro- 
gram is the simplest program, he 
said. 

Dr. Robertson pointed out the ad- 
vantages of visual illustration of tech- 
nical material while demonstrating 
the technique with a flannel board 
He noted that a flannel board is bet- 


ter adapted to rural meetings than | 


lantern slides or movies “because the 
audience is not kept in the dark, a 
condition highly conducive to mental 
lethargy.” Also, it is difficult to dark- 
en the room for daytime showing ol 
film in many rural meeting places. 
Dr. Robertson's demonstration of 
“illustrated nutrition research” in- 
cluded these points: 
@ With fewer people involved in pro- 
viding food, more of the population 
has been freed to develop other pro- 
ducts and services which raise the 
standard of living. 
@ A thriving livestock industry is in- 
surance for tomorrow's meals. Ani- 
mals provide an expansible, living, 
dynamic storage of surplus grains. 
@ By using what we know in manu- 
facturing feeds and supplements bene- 
fits of research are provided to every- 
one. 
@ Nutritional adequacy of the breed- 
er diet has a profound influence on 
the survival and well-being of the 
offspring, and “carryover” nutrition 
plays an important role in modern 
feeding. 
@ Feed intended to provide lowest 
cost nutrition during normal periods 
may prove inadequate when appetites 


lag. Appetite is the best barometer of | 


intestinal health, and decreased feed 
intake automatically reduces the in- 
take of essential nutrients. A practi- 
cal approach is to provide feed con- 


taining a treatment level of antibi- | 


otics and a concentration level of 
vitamins. “A bag in time may save 
nine.” 

PELLETED FEEDS—Pelleting of 
feeds, particularly with reference to 
roughage and ruminants, involves a 
number of problems, but it appears 
that the livestock industry is on the 
threshold of something big, Dr. A. L 
Pope, animal husbandry department, 
said. “It is now up to the ingenuity 
of the feed and livestock industry to 
capitalize on the advantages of this 
type of feeding,” he said 

Work reported thus far comparing 
mash and pelleted feed for swine pro- 
vides no consistent evidence of bene- 
fits for pellets, with the possible ex- 
ception of higher fiber rations, he 
said. 

Nearly all of the work reported on 
pelleted feed for beef cattle has been 
with fattening steers, he continued, 
and these results reveal three prin- 
cipal facts of interest: (1) the great- 
est benefit of pelleting hay occurs 
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when the hay is of poor quality, (2) 
there is more flexibility of the con- 
centrate-roughage ratio fed to both 
beef cattle and lambs if the ration 
is pelleted, (3) regardless of the per- 
centage of concentrate in the ration, 
feed etiiciency is improved. 

“Although feed intake and daily 
gain may be reduced when cattle are 
fed a pelleted, high-concentrate ra- 
tion, this is not true of feed efficien- 
cy,” Dr. Pope said. “Whether this is 
sufficient in many cases to warrant 
pelieting is still open to question, but 
it is of scientific importance.” 

Dr. Pope noted that pelleting the 
entire ration for suckling lambs is 
now being practiced in Wisconsin 
with very promising results. In many 
cases the lambs are not turned to 
pasture, but are fed in dry lot until 
marketed. The lambs are weaned at 
two and one half to three months of 
age, which is about the time the ewes 
are turned to pasture. Some farmers 
are pellet-feeding lambs straight 
through until market, but pasturing 
them the last few weeks. 


Ration Described 

The following ration has proved to 
produce a group of lambs averaging 
104 Ib. at 120 days, grading choice 
and prime at the Wisconsin station: 
48 lb. shelled corn, 40 Ib. alfalfa meal, 
10 Ib. soybean meal, 1 lb. bone meal, 
1 lb. trace mineralized salt. A vita- 
min and antibiotic premix also was 
idded at the following rate per ton: 
5,000,000 units of vitamin A, 625,000 
units of vitamin D, 10,000 units of 
alpha or mixed tocopherols (vitamin 
E) and 100 grams of Aureomycin. 

Feed conversion was 2.2 lb. feed 
per pound of gain, he said, explaining 
that the ration was not compared 
with others and selected as the best. 
“If the above ration or a comparable 
one can be supplied to Wisconsin 
sheepmen at less than 4¢ Ib., it will 
revolutionize the type of sheep pro- 
duction in the state,” he said. “It 
would largely eliminate pasturing 
lambs and would enable sheep rais- 
ers to sell their lambs at top grade 
well before September.” 


Dairy Rations 

Dr. R. P. Neidermeier, dairy hus- 
bandry department, noted that in dis- 
cussing pelleted forages for dairy 
cows, it is important to differentiate 
between the use of finely-ground pel- 
leted forage processed with conven- 
tional equipment and the chopped or 
long hay, large-diameter pellets made 
with field forage pelleting equipment. 

“Hay wafers” are not generally 
available to dairymen at present, but 
agricultural engineers say that a 
practical fleld forage pelleting ma- 
chine is a possible future develop- 
ment if there is a demand for it. In 
order to compete with the field baler, 
a practical pelleting machine would 
need to have adequate capacity with 
a reasonable cost and power require- 
ment, he said. 

“If we are to think of a complete- 
ly pelleted dairy cow ration, it ap- 
pears that we must include some 
coarse, unground feed,” Dr. Neider- 
meier said. A number of experiments, 
some conducted up to 20 years ago, 
have shown that pelleted, ground for- 


| age fed to cows produces milk with 


reduced butterfat. 
Feeding studies made possible by 
new equipment that produces 


| chopped hay “wafers” indicate that 


these pellets can be utilized satisfac- 
torily, he said. “No advantage in dry 
matter intake or milk production as 
compared with baled hay has been 
shown. It now appears that the fu- 
ture use of hay processed in this form 
for dairy cattle will depend upon the 
advantages in handling, storing, feed- 
ing and transportation.” 

SWINE NUTRITION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT—Dr. O. Burr Ross, head 
of the department of animal science, 
University of Illinois, declared that 
the greatest opportunity at present 
for improving efficiency of swine pro- 
duction lies in the field of manage- 
ment. 

“We could raise all the hogs need- 
ed in the U.S. in Champaign County 
if disease losses could be eliminated,” 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine 


June 6 
June 13 
June 20 
June 27 
July 4 ..- 
July tl 
July 18 
July 25 
Aug. | 
Aug. 8 


Week ending 


June 6 
June 13 


Week ending 
June 6 
June 13 
June 20 
June 27 
July 4 .... 
July 11 
July 18. 
July 26 ... 
Aug. |! 
Aug. 8 


= 
se 
cs 


Del. 
1,699 
1,755 
1,742 
1,694 
1,722 
1,778 
1,591 
1,625 
1,550 
1,573 
Ala. 
3,413 
3,46! 
3,470 
3,46! 
3,406 
3,394 
3,363 
3,295 
3,177 F 
3,098 2,045 


Total 22 areas 
1959 1958 
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33.378 
32,440 
32,003 





he said. “While we have many of the 
answers in swine nutrition, disease 
affects performance of animals on 
the best of rations.” He said that be- 
cause of the disease factor, varia- 
tions in results of research frequently 
occur. 

Progress in swine breeding also has 
been good, and in the next few years 
more of the answers to management 
questions may be available, he con- 
tinued. “I believe we tend to over- 
house our hogs. Ventilation and air 
conditioning are factors we will be 
looking into more.” 

An example of management re- 
search reported by Dr. Ross attract- 
ed special attention at the cenfer- 
ence. A preliminary trial to study 
feeder space requirements for grow- 
ing-fattening pigs was conducted re- 
cently at Illinois, with these results: 
Number of Pigs Average Daily Feed per Pound 
per Feeder Hole Gain of gain 

3 1.80 3.71 


Ya 1.69 3.93 
3.60 


! 
6 1.88 


“These data suggest the need for 
additional work in this area of swine 
management,” Dr. Ross said. 

Present knowledge of the nutrient 
requirements of growing - fattening 
pigs has made it possible to formu- 
late rations for drylot feeding which 
do a very satisfactory job and make 
the differences in performance be- 
tween drylot and pasture very small, 
the speaker said. 

“It would appear that modern dry- 
lot rations will produce rapid gains 
efficiently and question the early da- 
ta showing that an acre of good pas- 
ture for pigs is an efficient method 
of land use,” he continued. ‘Present- 
day returns from an acre of hog pas- 
ture would suggest that good land 
capable of producing corn or soy- 
beans would return more net profit 
from these crops than from pasture 
used for hogs.” 

Dr. Ross observed that differences 
in response to different antibiotics 
and combinations of antibiotics in 
Illinois trials have not been deter- 
mined, “but it is felt that some of 
the newer antibiotics gave greater 
response because of some peculiari- 
ty of the disease level of the herd or 
perhaps built-up resistance by cer- 
tain organisms to specific antibiotics 
which have been fed to the herd for 
a number of years.” 


Vitamin Requirements 


Dr. Robert H. Grummer, chairman 
of the animal husbandry department, 
pointed out that it will be necessary 
to examine vitamin requirements for 
swine more closely in the future. He 
noted that National Research Coun- 
cil recommendations should be used 
as a guide to vitamin fortification. 
These recommendations are liberal 
in many cases, but they do not neces- 
sarily apply to individual pigs or 
herds. 

There has been no alternative to 
fortifying feeds liberally with vita- 
mins—probably in excess—because of 
the great variety in hog growers’ 





practices, he said. However, with 
more hog production being concen- 
trated in the hands of fewer, more 
skilled growers, vitamin fortification 
will more closely match needs. 

“The good hog growers will do 
some experimenting on their own to 


determine their needs, and veterin- | 
arians and feed men should work | 


with them. This sort of farm re- 
search is needed to supplement work 
done at colleges and by industry be- 
cause there are considerable differ- 
ences in stresses and other factors 
affecting vitamin requirements of 
different herds. 


ing adequately but not 
The good growers will have cost fig- 
ures and will adjust feeding pro- 
grams on the basis of dollars and 
cents, not rapid gains alone,” 
Grummer concluded. 

FEED ADDITIVES FOR BEEF 
CATTLE—Dr. E. R. Hauser, animal 
husbandry department, listed three 
categories of additives for beef ani- 
mals—those that affect the health 
of the animal, those that alter the 
digestibility of the ration and those 


that affect the physiology of the ani- 


mal. 


Vermifuges, such as phenothiazine, | 
. P | supplements before the lower figures 


| for vitamin A requirements, suggest- 


may be included in feed when the 
level of worm infestation is high 
enough to justify the cost of the drug, 
he said. Antibiotics have been shown 
to have beneficial effects in beef ra- 
tions, and they can be recommended 


for daily feeding at low levels and | 


at higher levels to animals newly- 


said. 
The speaker questioned the value 
of yeasts and rumen cultures, stat- 


ing that rumen population changes | 


rapidly under usual circumstances 
and that the effects of inoculation 
with these products can be overrid- 
den. He also said that reported re- 
sults to date do not make it possible 
to recommend feeding of alcohol to 
cattle. Experiments, he said, have 
been “feeding trials and not digestion 
trials.” 

Enzymes cannot be recommended 
for general usage now because of the 


limited studies conducted with these | 


products, Dr. Hauser said. His com- 
ments also were negative in regard 
to tranquilizers: “The theory is that 
a tranquilized animal is quiet and re- 
quires less feed—but he may also be 
lazy in his digestion. Tranquilizers 
are reported to reduce shipping loss- 
es, but what kind of losses are they— 
gut, water or tissue?” he asked. 

Experiments at Wisconsin over the 
past two years have shown that beef 
animals fed stilbestrol required less 
TDN for gains than those not get- 
ting the hormone. However, part of 
the over-all weight advantage dis- 
appeared in evaluation of carcass 
weights, he reported. 

POULTRY FEEDS—A review of 
energy levels for growing pullets and 
laying hens was presented by Dr. M. 





| poultry husbandry 


Dr. | 











L. Sunde, department of poultry hus- 
bandry. He summarized his report 
as follows: 

“Increasing the energy decreases 
the number of pounds of feed re- 
quired to grow a pullet and to pro- 
duce a dozen eggs. When we raise 
the energy, we need to increase the 
protein somewhat or maturity is af- 
fected adversely. When the energy 
is raised to high levels, feather pick- 
ing, feather eating and cannibalism 
become more of a problem. 

“Growing birds and laying hens 
will tolerate a wide range of protein 
energy ratios. Because the cost of 
the protein and energy is so impor- 
tant in growing and laying feeds, it 
is necessary that we use ingredients 
that keep the energy levels fairly 
high but still do not cost too much. 
Corn seems to be our best solution 
at the present time.” 

Dr. Sunde said that work at Wis- 
consin indicates that growing pullets 
should be fed a diet containing at 
least 20% protein during the first six 
weeks. After that, with 800-900 cal- 
ories, the protein can be dropped to 
15%. This should be maintained un- 


| til about the 15th week, and after 


that the protein can be further low- 
ered to 12%, he said. “Excellent pul- 
lets were reared on diets as low as 
11.3% protein after the 10th week,” 


| he added. 


Any time a pullet is healthy and 
thrifty when she is placed in the lay- 
ing house, the speaker said, she will 
not show effects of previous treat- 
ment on low energy or low protein 


| diets. “Once she starts to lay, she 


will lay at a rate compensatory with 
her genetic ability, the nutritional 
value of the feed and the condition 


of her surroundings.” 

“As margins grow smaller, grow- | 
ers will want to save costs by feed- | 
in excess. | 


Vitamin Problems 


“Vitamin problems in poultry have 
changed,” Dr. H. R. Bird, head of the 
department, ob- 
served. “They used to be: How do we 
get enough vitamins into the feed, 
and how do we pay for them? Now 
the problem is: How much of each 
vitamin do we use to eliminate risk 
of deficiency at least cost? All of the 
vitamins in 100 lb. of feed cost only 
a few cents. But over-fortification is 
an unnecessary cost, and even small 


| unnecessary costs must be eliminat- 


ed.” 
Further work will be necessary on 
the stability of modern vitamin A 


ed by some recent research, are ap- 
plied in feed formulation, Dr. Bird 
said. 

Concerning vitamin D_ require- 
ments, Dr. Bird recalled that in the 
past deficiency of this vitamin often 


arrived in the feed lot, Dr. Hauser | Could be traced to “stingy” use of this 
| rather expensive vitamin. Now the 


very low cost of vitamin D seems to 
contribute to a few instances of de- 
ficiency, he said. Formerly, vitamin 
D preparations were assayed with 
great care, but now it is cheaper to 
provide an excess than to conduct 
an assay. 

This is satisfactory in most cases, 
but if someone makes a mistake or 
if there is a loss of potency, it is like- 
ly to be discovered in someone’s 
broiler house rather than in a lab- 
oratory, he said. 

“Perhaps the principal problem 
among the water-soluble vitamins is 
over-fortification,” Dr. Bird said, not- 


| ing that only riboflavin, among this 


class of vitamins, needs to be added 
to a laying mash. “There are dozens 
of varieties of stress, and probably 
no single practice would protect 
against all kinds of stress. There is 
very little experimental evidence to 
indicate that water-soluble vitamins 
protect against any kind of stress 
except the stress of vitamin defici- 
ency.” 
Role of Coccidiostats 


Concentrated poultry production 
plus the enormous capacity of coc- 
cidia to reproduce have increased the 
number and severity of coccidiosis 
outbreaks, Dr. David F. Green, exec- 
utive director of animal science re- 
search at Merck & Co., Inc., said. He 





gave four standards against which 
the performance of a _ coccidiostat 
may be measured: (1) mortality must 
be reduced, (2) the coccidiostat must 
not interfere with weight gains, (3) 
lesion development should be reduced 
or virtually eliminated, and (4) a 
highly effective compound that inter- 
feres markedly with the production 
of oocysts acts as a _ coccidiocide. 
These factors are essential primarily 
for the broiler producer, but in all 
cases, he emphasizes, management 
is a key to flock health, 

“Chickens can be subject to para- 
sitism by eight species of coccidia, 
and clinical attacks may occur with 
six of these,” Dr. Green told the 
school. Sulfaquinoxaline provided one 
of the first aids in reducing coccidi- 
osis outbreaks, assisting the birds in 
overcoming the stress of infection so 
they could more efficiently develop 
an immunity. 

Nicarbazin provided poultrymen for 
the first time with a drug that be- 
haved virtually as a coccidiocide, he 
said. 

Active drugs must be able to pre- 
vent mortality when birds are ex- 
posed to virulent cultures of either 
Eimeria tenella or E. necatrix. A 
highly potent and safe drug, he said, 
can reduce the mortality to practical- 
ly zero. Several species of coccidia 
interfere with the normal rate of 
growth, and an active product per- 
mits birds to maintain a normal rate 
of growth in the presence of single 
or multiple infections. 

Each grower should remember that 
a coccidiostat has optimal use levels, 
and that one coccidiostat may be 
more effective in a special case than 
another. “The grower should be 
aware of the factors involved in the 
balance between infection and im- 
munity, and be prepared to give sup- 
plementary treatment with a drug, 
such as ‘S.Q.’, if warranted by the 
seriousness of coccidiosis in the 
growing replacement stock,” Dr. 
Green said. 

When Glycamide is used at a con- 
centration of .003 or .002%, it pro- 
tects against the toxic effects of E. 
tenella and E. necatrix, and the lower 
suggested use level allows the repro- 
duction of both E. tenella and E. 
necatrix, he said. 

“Other commercially available 
drugs have shown themselves to be 
inactive against one or more species 
of coccidia, and this must also be 
kept in mind when they are being 
considered for use,” Dr. Green con- 
cluded. 

FEED SUPPLIES AND LIVE- 
STOCK NUMBERS—Wisconsin ob- 
tains 90% of its farm income from 
livestock and livestock products, and 
therefore the question of feed is a 
matter of first importance to the 
state, Dr. W. B. Ebling, department 
of agricultural economics, said. “It 
appears as though feed supplies in 
relation to our livestock numbers 
will be ample, and the favorable price 
ratios which have prevailed between 
feed and livestock will probably not 
change much more for awhile,” he 
said. 

Dr. Ebling called attention to sta- 
tistical information which indicates 
livestock feeding trends and gen- 
eral agricultural developments. The 
amounts of grain fed to dairy cattle 
averaged 8 lb. per day during winter 
months in 1957, compared with 4.5 
Ib. in 1940. Also, supplemental feed- 
ing of dairy cattle during the sum- 
mer is showing an increase. 

The trend toward larger herds of 
dairy cattle continues, and at pres- 
ent 36.5% of all dairy herds include 
25 cows or more. The average size of 
herds is increasing by one cow each 
year, he noted. 

Only 12% of the U.S. population 
is now engaged directly in agricul- 
ture, Dr. Ebling said, and he predict- 
ed that by 1975 the percentage would 
be reduced to 6%. In 1850, 60% of 
the population was employed in agri- 
culture. The feed industry has made 
an important contribution in making 
it possible to produce more food with 
less manpower on farms, Dr. Ebling 
said. 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 





MIXTURE No. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 





Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 























COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 


; throughout the United States to serve 
’ 
World's Oldest and you without delay. 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Products for Feeds 4800 South Richmond Street _ 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Corso Magenta 81, Milan MEXICO—Apartado 25770, Mexico 12, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 











